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HllRVAItO eOLLEQC UBRAIIY 

GIFT or 

EDWARD PERCIVAL ME^JiilTf 
MAY 2t, \iil2 



JSTortherti JBistrict 0/ Mw-Torkf to wit: 
BE U REBIEMBERED, That on the fifth day of May, in the fifty-first year 
of Uie Independence of the Umted States of America, 4* I^« 1827, Montgome- 
I y R. Bartlett of the said district, hath deposited in this ofiice the title of a book, 
the right whereof he claims as author in the words following, to wit: 

"The Common School Manual; a regular and connected course of Elementary 
Studies, embracing the necessary and useful branches of a corommon education, 
in four parts. Compiled fro^i. the latest and most approved authors: By M. R. 
BARTLETT." 

In conformity to the act of the Congress 0^ the United States, entitled "An 
act for the encouragement ofieamiDg,^by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, 
and Books, to the authors ano^roprietors of such copies, during the tunes there- 
in mentioned ;" and also, to the act entitled 'An act supplementary to an act en- 
titlecinAn act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, 
Charts, and Bookff, to the auUtors and proprietors of such copies during the time 
therein menfioned,' and 'ezteodUng the Benefits thereof to the arts of Designing 
EnsraTing, and Etching historical and other prints." * \ 

RICHARD R. LAKSING, 
Cterk ofJheDUtriet Court of the Wnind States, 
for th e Northern District of New- Tork* 
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CHAPTER 28. 

^ SPELLING-^LESSON 1. 

Easy xoords of three syllables^ accent on the 



ud^ ju tant 
ag'^ gmn dize 

an^ a gram 
an' nu SI 
an' nu lar 
an''nu let 
an^ te pSst 
ar' ro g&te 
as' te risk 
gra,d'-u-al 
grSd'liAte 
gran'-u-late 
l&t' 5r ai 
mSn'-u-al 

pan'*td*mine 
pSr'-a-site 
san'he drim 
s$s'^8a-fras 
frtSinMa-»a 
tab' u lar 
tania lize 



tan' tS mbtlut 
tar' ra gon 
vag' It bond 
bcl'luine ' 
biz' Sn tine 
dei<d.gat« ^ 
des' ig nftte 
des'per&te 
el' € gSht 
em'a^te 
em' 6 raid 
fed'fcal 
fer'um 
hel' le bore 
per' fB rate 
^t^ mS. neat 
per'-p€-trate 
j^g'ular • 
reg' u la^e 
rel' e gate 
rel' e vant 
tem'o*a 



ser' pen tide 
ser' rSL ture 
ii^^f um^nf 
tem' po ral 
t^n' emSiit 
tei/ ma g£nt 
tea' ta metit 
vender ate 
ver' bSr ate 
dis' pti tant 
dis' sO lute 
fil'Smfet 
\mf mo late 
im' pe tus 
im' pie ment 
in' du rSte 
in'' f^n tile 
in' fan tine 
in' no vate 
in' stru ment 
in' te gral 
in' ter est 



\ 



Ist, vowels ^horf^ 

in'tSrim 
In' ter IQde 
in' tir v81 
ilv' u Kt 
sig' nftl ize 
sig'nattre 
sil' la bub 
atig'mStIze 
trig' 6 lAl 
bot' fin ist 
glob' u Ifir 
6b' e lifik 
ob' s5 tete 
prop' a gate 
mus< fiul mtfri 
sub' 21 tern 
sub' ju gate 
sub' til ize 
sup' pie ment 
tur' bu letit 
tur' pen tine 



READING. — -LESSON 2. , 

•Application of the Inflections ofthe*tfoice to the series* 

NaTE. The eeriea implies that succession of similar portions, Or sin- 
gle patticttlars, wiuch, whetheip simple or compound, double or treble, or 
whatever other varifety they may asi^uine, fcequdntly occur in almost aJI 
kinds of written language. The series may ^e divided into three kinds : 
The simple series; the compound series; and the series of sme^ea. 

T«E STMPCE 8SRIE9, consists of two or more sv&^Ve ^%xXkNi5axa \kJ^'« 
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ing each other in succession: — ^and they may commence the sentence, or 
close it. . ' 

Rule 1. When two single particulars occur, in commen- 
cing a sentence, the first ta^es ihe falling inflection, tnd the 
^ second the riaing4 Thus:—* 

The teacher^ and his pupils^ apply the inflections^ 
Precept^ and example^, have their proper influenced 
Exercise^ and temperance^, improve the constitution\ 

Otis. When two single particulars occur in closing a sentence, the first 
takes, the eising tt^ctton, tmd the second, the falling. Thus: — 

The inflections are properly applied by the teacher^ and hi» 
pupils\ 

Washington devoted his life to the cause of virtue^ and his 
c©untry\ * 

An indiflerent constitution may be improved by exercise^ 
and temperance^. 

RvLE 2. When three single words form the commencing^ 
series, then the first and and second adopt ihe fallings and the 
third the rising inflection* Thus: — 

Washington's head\ heart\ and hands^, were employed for 
the glory of his country\ 

The Persians^, Greeks-, and Romans^ were idolatrous na- 
tions\ 

Her wit'^, beauty"^, and fortune^ raised her above the level 
of her 8equaintance\ 

Obs. When three single words form the closing series, the first a!nd third 
take the falling, an!& the second the rising inftution. Thus:— 

The essence of true piety', consists in humility^, love'', and 
devotion\ 

He who resigns the world'^i has no temptation to hatred^ 
malice'', or revenge^. 

The' whole life of the Christian^ should be -marked with 
love\ sobriety', and equity^ 

ARITHMETIC. 

IniereaL^-^Lesaon 3. 

Interest is an allowance made by the borrower to the lend- 
er for the use of money or other property. It has reference 
to four particulars; to wit:~The pnnctpa/, <iw«, ratepr. ci, 
pr. aim, and amount. 

The jpHncipal is the sum for which interest is computed. 
The f/me, is the period for which it is compuleii. Ti^aa vclI«. 
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pr. cU pr. ann. is the sum allowed for the use of $100, or 
c£lOO for one year. And the amounty is the principid and in- 
terest added. 
Interest is of two kinds, simple and compound. 

SIMFLE INTEREST. 

Simple Interest is that which accrues on the principal onI7 
for a given time. 

Case 1. fVhen the given time is one year* 
Rule. Multiply the Principal by the rate per cent, and di- 
vide the. Product by 100, the Quotient will be the answer. — 
Thus:— 

(1) What is the Interest of $500 for I year, at 7 per cent? 

$500X7=3500-M00=835; — Mstcer. 

(2) What is the Interest of $225 for 1 year at 7 per cent? 

Jlns. $15.75 

Obs. Problems of this nature may be solvtd by Simple Propertion. 

Thus:— As $100 : $7 : : 225 : $15.75. 

(3) What is the Interest or$524 for 1 year, at 6 per cent! 

.Bns. $31.44 

(4) What 13 the Interest of $842 for 1 year, at 5 peV cent? 

An9. $42.10. 

* GRAMMAA. 

Syntax.'-^Lesson 4. 

Note. Syntax refers to the airangement and agreement of tl^e words 
employed in the construction of a sentence. 

In grammatical construction, sentences are of two kinds; 
to wit: — Siv(vple and Compound. 

A simple sentence has one subject and one finite verb; as^ 
Mary reads. 

A compound sentence is composed of two or more ^simple 
senteaces, joined by one or more connective words; as, Mary 
reads and Jane writes. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence^ are the subject and 
the verb: — ^all words combined with these may be called hiod* 
iCying words; they are in fact mere adjuncts. Thus:-<^MarY 
walks very frequently. Jane reads ia a d<^^t««&^^V^\!L^« '^^ 
rides over a rough road twice a week« TC\x^>wyj^Vi^^ V:> "^^^ 
stfoot^ball on the green once a day. 
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Note l. ; A finite vei^lx jis ono tha^ ^ Iknited by number and person: 
' Hpncc, ajl verbs are finite e^icept the verb in the infinitive mpod. ^ 

'iioTt 2. The principal objecty which Syntax lias in view, are the 
agreement which words haV^ with nach other in person, number, gender, 
or case; and the government which they exercise in causing words to be 
place4 in some particular mood, tense^ or case. Hence, written or spo- 
ken language, embodied in sentences, should have reference to all the 
'^regoijpg, rulfjp ^or th^ principles of government and agreement* Also, 
to the foUowing illustrations of the same rules under the head of /alse St/7J- 
foo;, in the correction of bad grammar. 

Spellings— Lesson 5. 

Easy .toords of three. syllablea;r-uccent on the Zd'^-^owels short, 

a-ban' don in-ter^ pret 

a-mSK cam in-tes^ t&te 



2p-par^ el 
as-sas^ sin 
dfi-vSs^ tate 



em- pi n' 



nel 



en-aiiT^ el 
B^Bi^b^ lish 
in-hab^ it 
n)U-l^^'td 

21-tei/ nate 
d^'fenf dant 
de^ter^ ment 
em-beFlish 
e*ner' rate 
et6/nfil 
f 5r.get^ fill 
ftButSr^ nSl 
in-f er^ nal 
itt^ten^dSnt 
Ifn-ter^ ment 
xa-ter.,n<l 



in-trep^ id 
in-vcst^ ment 
ma-ter^ nal 
mS-mSn^-to 
pa-ter^ nal 
rS-fresh'' m?nt, 
re-peK lent 
rS-sple?/ dent 
su-per'^ nal 
Qm-breK la 
he-gW ni(ig. 
dis-f ig^ ure 
dis-pir^it 
difl-trib'' ute^ 
eUip^ sis^ 
e-nlg^ ma 
fizl-fiKmSttt 
lf»-dlg^ nant 



' I 



prO-hib; it 
trans-mit'' tal 
a^bSK ish 
a-pos'' tate 
d^-mon'' strate 
de-spon'' dent 
in-s6K v6nt 
rfi-moji^ strate 
re-sp6ri^ dent 
di'Ur( nSl 
il-lus'tratj? 
ob-jur'' gate 
prO-muK gate 
Accent on the 3<?. 
fip-pre-hend^ 
in-tep-sperse' 
sub-tra-hend^ , 
yi-o^liB'' 
in^ter^riipt' 
rg-imrburse- 



RxTi^E 3* 



in-spis' Aate 
nArlif^ pant 

Thu Simple Series.— Lesson 6. 

,v« lu^ ^- Whi^n four ^gle wo^ds commeoce a series, the 
fijj^rawd foMth take the pwjwo sObb* the,s^ftg^»d a^ fliird, tjie 
FAj-XiiNo inflection. Thas>— 

Metals^ nw^jca^\.i4ank^% a^droeteora^^ cofttammaDy cu. 

ripus prppertia^V ^ , , '_ 

Health', p&ace\ foHune\ wifl fiFte^<^s^ may ber?uak^4 among 

HAe mostsoatbwg blessings of Hfe''* 
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M 

Th« highff tiie.low\ the rich\ and the poor', retiirn to n, 
common level^, 

Obs, 1. When four single words form the closing series/ 
the first and fottrih tahethe ^llino inflection, and the se- 
cond and third the rising. Thus: — 

The four elements into which philosophers classed the ma- 
t^rieu world', are fif e^, watei/, aii/, and earth^. 

Changes are constantly taking place in customs^, manners^^ 
minds'", and opinions^. 

When so good a man as Socrates fell a victim to the mad- 
ness of the people^, thore fell with him'', knowledge\ virtue^ 
innocence^, and truth\ 

Rule 4. When the simple series extends to five or more 
single words, it may be divided into periods of three particu- 
lars each: then, the right hand period, in the commencing sc- 
ries, must be read agreeably to rule second, all the others, 
agreeably to Obs« rule second, and the odd particulars, agree- 
ably to rule first. Thus: — . 

. Mi^es of gold\ copper^, lead\ iron\ and allum^ are found 
in Norway^ 

The elk\ the deer', the wolf\ the fox\ ermine\ and mar- 
tLn% are found in the Russian dominions^. 

The Amazon^ La Plata\ MisiSissipw', Missouri^ St. Law-* 
rence\ Oronoco^, and Ohio'', are amoflg the largest rivers of 
the new WQrld^» 

Obs. When this long list of single wounds, occur in the tlos* 
ing series, they have the €ame diisiston, and are pronounced as 
the dosing series of three numbers; to wit: — the first and third 
take the falling, and the second, tlie rising inflection. Thus: — y 

Some of the chief cities in the U. States^ are New-York\ 
Philadelphia^ Baltimore'', Boston\ Charleston', and New- 
Orleans^. . % 

The Americauas, from the fertile shores of their leagued do- 
main, export to foreign mwkets,^ variety of lumber^ fish\ 
beef, pork\ hutter\ cheese', and fmiT\ 

The soul can exert itself in many different ways of action : 
it can understaad^ wilK, imagine\see', hear\ feel^, love', and • 
discourse\ 

Case 2, ^Aci»/A« gwjcn timeia Joy4\w ovrnfytt^'y^^V^. ^ 
Rc/LE.'-^h Find the interest Cot ow^ ncw^ Ta.^ve^^M ^^ "^ 
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2, Multiply that interest by the given years; the product 
will be the answer. Thus:-^ 

(1) What is the Interest of $225 for 6 years at 7 per cent, 
per annum? 226X7=16.754-100=$15.75 Int. for l year. 

and $15.76 X5=S78.76 ,;2w5. 

^2) What is the Interest of $781, for 4 years, at 6 per 
cent, per annum. Ans. $187.44. 

Note. Per cent, means a hundred, and per annum, means a year;^ — 
hence the pioposition is, what will the use of $781 come to, (at the rate 
of |6 for each j^lOO for 1 year,) used for 4 years. 

As $100 i^ to 6 : : $781 : $46.86 
And as 1 year, : 4 years, :: 46.86 : $187.44. Ans, 

Obs. JVhen the given time is years and parts of years, then 
muUiply the Interest for one year by the' given years, and take 
even parts oj the Interest for the parts ofiheyem\ Thus:— 

(3) What is the Interest of $122, for 3 3-4 years at 6 per 
cent, per annum] 

122x6=7 32-rl00=$7.32X3 =$21.96, Int. for 3years. 
2-4=l-2ofayear, and $7.32 -M-2 =3.66, Int. for l-2ys. 
1-4=1 2 of 2-4, and 3.66 — 1-2 =1.83 Int. for 1-4 ys. 

$27.44 Ans. 3 3-4 ys. 

(4) What is the Interest of $225 for 6 2-4 years, at 7 
per cent, a year? •^w*. $86,625. 

(5) What is the Interest of $123 for 3 1-4 years, at 6 per 
cent, ayearl , ^n». $23,985, 

StNTAX.-— LESSON 8. 

Application of the rules of Grammar, to the correction of 
faulty language, in a series of practical parsing exercises, 
with notes and illustrations. 

RXJLE 1. The verb mus^agree with its subject in person 
and number, as, good advice has ^ts influence. 

What signify good advice unless properly regarded? This 
sentence is faulty, hecaust^ signify, is a verb of the plural nim- 
her, and does not agree with its subject, advice, xohtch is singu- 
tar; in violation of the first rule of syntax: — therefore, signify, 
shotdd be signifies; thus:'^JVhat signifies good advice, unless 
. proptrly regarded? 

Daily blessings has been conferred upon him. . I does all 
ae work, and 1 pleases him. They sees how little has been 
done for the poor. JVothiiig bnt foolish pwTa\3i\;a d^\v%VvU the 
jroung. jffas the goods been sold, w4 W%^>>^^^^^ ^^^"^ 
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a bargain? They directs liim to go. The mechanism of 
clocks and watches were recently unknown. The good is es- 
teemed. The bad is despisf^^ 

Note. The scholar should not only make the language correct,l>ut 
afterwards, parse the whole as corrected. 

SPELLXNO.-^LESSON 9. 

Easywoi*ds of three syttable8;^accent on the first ;'"-voweIs long- 

a^o-rist ve^e-ment. p6^ten-tate 

A''re-a di''al-ling ro^min-ize 

re^al-ize * ^dd-Iize fu'ner-fil 

te^de-um v^d-late nu^m^r-al 

the^o-rem vVo-let tu'bu-lar 



a-bate^ment 

^r-ma^'da 

ba-ra^nS 

bra-va^d6 

er-ra^ta 

le.va^t6r 

po-ma^'tum 

po-ta-'to* 

85-na^t^ 
t5r-na'd6 

ver-ba^tinj 
vi-ra^go " 

ai-belt 



Accent on the secondi 

aI-le''gro 

a re'^na 

i-d6'a 

i dral 

iHe^'gal 

in-he^rent 

6-m6''ga 

pri-me^-val 

t5r-p€^do 

a-bid'ing 

de-spite^f^l 

ho-ri^zon 



syllable, 

r6-fine''ment 

re-tire'mlnt 

sa-li^ya 

a-tOnC'meixt 

de-p6^nent 

e-lope^ment 

^n-rol^mSnt 

6p-p6'nent 

al-lure^ment 

in-hu^man. 

pur-su''ant 

tri-bu-'nal 



am-bas-sade' 
bal-us- trade' 
ser-d-nade' 
ab.sgn-t66< 
ap-pel-lee'' 

dev-6-t66' 
gaz-et-te€r' 
Xn-ter-ftre'' 
in-ter-v€ne' 
leg-a-tfie'' - 



Accent . on the third 

mus-ket-€er' 

per-s€-v€re'' 
pi-o-n€€r^ 

pri-va-t€er'' 
ref-er-€6' 

su-per-s€de' 
fiu-per-v6ne' 
v61-un-t6€r' 
im-pO-lite'' 



syllable, 

itt-ter-llne'^ . 

al-a-ro©de' 

h€re-td^fbrt' 

in-ter-16pe' 

prov-6-dore' 

im-mfi-turc'v 

im-p6r-tune' 

op-pdr-tune' 

pre-mi^turti^ 



33 
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E<mf words (^ three syllables^ accent on the first j second^ and 

third syllables^ 

The broad, grave, and sharp aoundicfike ^oioels, imStke difthmgs. 

hkr^mo-nize ab-s6r1bent tr^lns-pdr'Snt 

ap-p&l^ment en-d6rse^inent Sp-p6uit^ment 

in-st&l^ment e-nbr^mns pftn-tS-lddn^ 

la-thriFment im-mbr^tal par-a-m50ni^ 

im-prOve^mSnt in-fd]/mSH| 

OOMPOtTKD SERIES.^-LESS6n 10. 

Note. The- compound series consists of two or more successive raeni^ 
hers composed of two or more words, of similar arrangement. 

Rule 1. When twQ or more compound members, occur 
in the commencing series, they all adopt the falling inflec- 
tion, except the last, which takes the rising. Thus;— 

The poet's imagination^ and the warHor's bravery'', are siJb- 
jects of high admiratioh^. 

The ignorance of the moderns^, the scriblers df the age^, 
and the awful decay of poetry^, are the topicks of detraction 
with which theybp enters the world\ 

llThe descriptive part of this allegory, is likewise very strong, 
aud full of sublime ideas:^ — The figure of death^; the regal 
crown on his head^; his menace of satan^; his advancing to thb 
combat\ and the outrage at his birth^, are circumstances too 
noble to be passed over in silenced < 

Obs. Tlie only exception to this rvle^ is when the 'Members 
of the series commence with some suppositive phrase; such as 
loheny tohere, Ihou^y ^c. for then they adopt the rising inflec 
tion. Thus: — - 

Wken we see him at the burning bush^, when we accom- 
pany him' t<5 Pharaoh^, when we hear him demand the release 
of his brethren^ when we follo\«^ him to^ the Red Sea and be- 
hold the waters divide before him'', when we trace him thro' 
the wonders of Sinai and a journey of forty years in the* wil- 
derness^, we find his whole character shines with a radiance 
like that which his face received from- the Son of Righteous- 
ness\ 

So when the faithful pencil has designed 
• Some bright idea of the master's mind^ 
When a new world leaps out at his command^, 
A«d readf nature waits upon his hand'; 
JVJjea the ripe colours soften and united 
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And sweetly melt into. just shades and lights* 
Wiien mellowi^^ ye^ their full perfection give', 
And each bold figure jui*t begins to live^ 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray', 

And all the bright creation dies away\ 

SIMPLE INTEREST.— LESSON 11. 

Ca.se 3. When there are fractional parts intherat^per 
ctnt, , 

RuLjE. — :Find the interest of the given sum, agreeably to 
case 1, and take even padl^ for the fractions. This amount 
of the results -^^ill be thesinterest for one year. 

Thus:— (V) What is the Int. of $225 for 3 years, at4 2^ 
per centi a year? ' 

225X4= 9004-100= $9. Int. at 4 pr. ct.for 1 year. 
2-4=l-8of4pr.ct. & 9=1^8=1.125. Int.. at 2-4 per 
cent, for 1. year. — . . ■ ■ 

$10,125 Int. 4^ per cent, 
for 1 year. 

And 10a25X3=.f30.375 Am. 

(2) What is the Int. of $2.25. for 5 years, at 5 3-4 pcf 
cent, per annum] ^n»» $64.6875 

Obs. When the principal 1ms decimals 'attached to it, point 
off as in multiplication of decimals; that is for dimes, divide by 
1000 instead oj 100; for dimes and cents, divide by 10,000. and 
for dimts, cents and mills, dt«ide by 1 00.000. 

(3) What is the Int^of #225,5 for 1 year, at 7 per cent? 

^ Ans. $15,785. 

$225.5X7=15785-T-1000=$15.785. . 

(4) What is the Int. of $225.75, for 1 year, at 7 percent? 

Ans. $15.8025, 
$226.75X7= 1 68025 -f- 10.000= 15.8026. 

(5) WTiat is the Int. of $225,625. for 1 ye^r, at 7 percent? 

Ans. $16.79375. 
$225.625X7=1579375-M00.000=$16.79375. 

(6) What is the Interest of $653,375 for 3 1-4 years at 
8 1-2 per cent, a year? ♦ Ar^. $180,488. 

FALSE S¥:KTAS^-*LESS0N 12, 

Rule 2, The noun implying pos8e^sS\o\i> V%» ^'^ «v^ ^^ 
the possessive case, and is governed \>^ \!wa ^vcv^ :^i«>>^'^'«^'^* 
—J5 i»7 Z^ii^f'aJove is not affected^ 
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My friends esteem is well founded. This science iafaiiU 
ty^ hecauat the noun friends inMlies fiossession and is without the 
sign^in violation of the 2d Uule. Therefore^ the^ apostrophe 
shmld be placed before the s» Thust^^My friend? sesteemy ^c» 

Wisdoms precepts form the bases of4he good mans actions. 

A mothers tenderness, and a fathers love are natures giflt's 
for the worlds advantage. A mans name is often hie^prtune. 

Obs. !• When the thing possessed^ %s jointly the property 
of two or more subjects^ the sign of possession is attached to the 
iasty only; Thus:'^This is Mary, Jane and Helin^s desk. But 
tchen the thing possessed belongs to two or more distinct per* 
sonSy then each name has the sign of possession. Thus: — This 
is Mary^s Janets or Helin^s room* 

Obs. 2. When a possessor and a profession are named, the 
Hgn attaches to the possessor's name. Thus: — Theyjivere 
bought at HiWs the Tailory or at Mi'lls^ tht merchant. 

Mary bought the book's at Smiths the Stationer's. Peter's; 
John's and Andrew's occupation was that of fisher's men. 
The world's government is not lefl to chance. 

Obs. 3. The preposition of implies possession and may be 
t^ed to avoid the hissing of a continued repetition of the possessive 
case. She saw his brother's wife^s Jather:'-^or, she saw thefath'^ 
er of his brother^s wife, 

SPELLING. — LESSON 13. 

Words of three syllables, in two columns, one exhibiting the 
spelling and the other the pronunciation; accent on the Ut; 
vowels short. 



ab-ba-cy 

ab-sti-nence 

ac-o-nite 

act-u-al 

act-u-a&9 

ad*i-pous 

ad-mi-nd 

ai^fa-ble 

af^fi*nage 

af-flu-encc 

ag-a-ric 

ag-i-tate 

ai-cbjr'inist 



Sba)S.s6 
ab^ste-nense 
• ak^ko-nite 
akt^'yu-al 
Skfyu-ate 
ad''de-pus 
ad^mfi-rSl 
5ffS.bl 
Sffc-naje 
itf^flu-ense 
Itg^a-l-ik 
aj^e-tate 



an-chor-age 

and-i-ron 

an-ec-dote 

an-gli-cism 

an-i-mal 

an-o-dyne' 

an-ti-type 

ap-a-thy 

ap-er-ture 

aph-o-rism 

«p-o-gee 

ap»o«diegin 

ap-po-site 

ti-que-ducl 



ang'kur-aje 

andl-urn 

an''ek-dOte 

aug^gle-sizm 

an^e-mSl 

an^'O-dine 

Sn'^te^tipe 

Sp^a-tlie 

ap^ur-tshurc 

af6-rizm 

ap^d-jS# 

Sp'd-t'hcm 
Sp^pO-zil, 
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3^ 



al-i-quot 

al-ka4ine 

al-pba-bet 

am-ber-gris 

am-pIiA 
un-a-liJw 

an-a-paest 
an-ar-€hy 
an-ces-tor 
an-ces-try 



SFLS-kvot 

am-bst 

am^'^-zan 

am^bur-gr^fs 

am^fi-te 

am'ple-fi 

an^a-]iz6 

an'^Si-pest 

Sn^^r-ke 

an'^seg-trd 



a-que-ltoe 

ar-a-bic 

ar*a-bie 

ar-ro-gance 

as-pho«-del 

as-sue-tude 

a-symp-tote 

at-mos-phere 

at-ti-cism 

at-ti-tude 

av«a-rice 



ak'wS^lia 

Sr'S-bik 

«r^«.bl 

Sr'rO-ganse 

as^fo-d^l 

as^w^ttade 

as^8lm-tdt9 

at^'mos^^re 

St^te-sizm 

at^tfi-tiide 

av'^a-^tis 



COMPOUXI> SERIBS« — LESSOZI 14. 



Rule St. Wbentwo or more compound members follfw 
eacb other in ttie concluding series, they all adopt the falling 
inflection except the penultimate member^ which takes them* 
ing inflection; Thuac-^Notwithstanding all the pains that 
Cicero took in the echication of his son, he was neverthelessa 
-mere blockhead. Nature had rendered him incapable of imr 
proving by the rulesof elociuence,Hhe precepts of phtlospby,^ 
hia father's efforts/ and the most refined society in Athens.^ 

Too many of both sexes/ spend their time in, doing noth- 
ing at all,^ or in doing nothing to the purpose,^,or in doin^ 
what they should notdo.^ 

The first objection taken to the constitution, was, that it 
was a consolidated, instead of a confederated government;^ 
that in making it so, the delegates at Philadelphia, bad trtms- 
cended the limits of their commission,^ changed, fundamen- 
tally the relations which the States had chosen to bear to each 
otherO annihilated their respective sovereignties,^ and'con- 
verted the^hole into one consolidated empire.^ 

Nature has expended all her art in beautifying the human 
face;^ she has touched it with vermilion-/ planted in it a double 
row of ivory^^ made it the seat of smiles'' and blushes;^ light- 
ed and enlivened it with the brightness of the eyes,^ hung it 
on each sidb with curious organs of sensed gJLV^xvxV^w^^AsV 
graces that cannot be described/ atidaW&edi ^'ft vfwX'^ 'srS&sv 
a crowij of iafr which sets alV ilabeauW^^ itv^^ tiv^i\.^^!:ft«^- 
bJehgbO 
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■» . 

* SIMPLE INTEREST. — LESSON 15. 

By Decimals, 

Note 1. As the terms in Federal Money have a Decimal relation, tlie 
dollar being unity, and as the rate per cent, is also a Decimal, it follows 
that, interrot on this currency may be safely, conveniently, and expedi-' 
tiously cast by Decimals. 

Rule 1. Multiply the principal by the rate per celil|P and 
point ofi^o the right, as many places as equal the decimals in 
both factors, the result will be the interest for one year. 

Rule 2. Multiply that interest by the given time, and obr 
serve the s&me pointing, the product will be the answer. 
Thus. (1) What is the interest of $225 .72 for 3 1-2 years, 
at 6 per cent, a year? 

225.72X06=^13.6432X3.5=^47.40120 ^ns. 

I Note 2. The 6 per cent, is the 6 hundredths of unity, or a dollar, and 
Jias the second place from the point; Thus: — .06. At 7 per cent. Thus:— 
.07. At 10 per cent. Thus: — .10. At 5 per cent. Thus: — .05. and at 1 1-2 
percent. Thus: — .015, or at 1-3 per cent. Thus: — .005. Also, the 31-2 
years is 3. 5 years: hence in the last product there are five decimals, and 
the answer is 47 dollars, 40 cents. 1 Mill, 2 tenths of a Mill. 

(2) What is theinterest of $34,625 for 3 1-4 years, at 5 1-2 
per cent, a year? 
' 34.625X055=$!. 904375X3.25=«6.18918875. or S6.19. 

(3)What is the interest of $63.60 for 6 1-2 years, at 7 per 
cent? Ana, $28.89 1-4. 

Note 3. As the principal, time, aud rate, are successively involved, it 
matters not in what order they are taken; the final result will be the same. 

Take the last Example; 6.5 X. 07=455 X$63,50=28.8925. 

FALSE SYNTAX. — LESSON IT). 

Rule 3. Transitive verbs govern the objective casft of 
nouns and pronouns. As, the horses dravir the cart. 

I shall premise with three particulars. This sentence is 
faulty y because the transitive verb premise, is robbed of it a 
governing pmoer^ by the introduction of the preposition loith. , 
UtiSf therefore^ should be expunged. Thus:—! shall premise 
three particulars. Repent him of his sins. His labour ap- 
proaches him to wealth. Flee thee away into the land of 
Judea. Children should hot vie charities. They have tri- 
ed to agree the sacred history with the profane. Who have 
I reason to thanU? Who did they entertain? Who did he 
rOiany? Let them and we unite. They w\io he had the best 
^^asoa to esteem, be abused most. "Who lVioivo\xt,W^^" 
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der 



so esteem. Who you esteem, esteem you ^so. The Lord 
repented him of his pr6mise. And it repented the Lord that 
he had made man. 

SPELLING.— WESSON 17. 



Sv''e-nu 



av-a-nue 

av-er-age av'ur-ije 

ax-I^^e aks^-tree 

az-i-flfth az«@-mut^|;i 

bac-cna*nals bajc-ka-nalz 

bach-e-Ior batsh^e-lur 

bal-us-ter bSl-us-tur 

ban-ter-er b^n''tur-ur 

bar-on-ess b&r^run-es 

bar-oh-et bar'jwti-et 

bar-o-scope bar^rC-skdpe 

bar-ra-tiy bfti^r^-tre 

bar-ren-n^s bar^ren-nes 

bar-ri-er bar^re-iijr 

bas-i-lesk baz''e-Iisk 

bat-te-ry bat''tur-§ 
blas-phe-mous bl&s'f^-mus 

blas-phe-ray b^ls^'fe-me 

cab-in-et k^b-^n-St 

cal-i-cD kaKg-ko 

cal'O-mel . ktiFo-mel 

cal-um-ny k^Vum-ne 

can-ni-bal kan''n6-bal 

can-o-nize kan''nd-nize 

cap-su-lar kap'^shu^^lSr 

car-ri-er kar^re-ur 

car-ri-on k&r''re»un 

cas«u-al kazh'^u-Sl 

cas-u-ist kazh'^u-ist . 

cat-a-combs kat^a-k5mz 

cat-a-logue kat^'&olog 

cat-a-ract kaf'A-rllkt 

cav-al-ry kav'Sl-re 

cham-o*miie kam^o-mile 

chaii-cel-lor tshan'^sel-lur 

chan-ti-cleer tshan'te-kle^r 

char-i-ot tskar^re-ut 
chas-tise-mehttskas^tiz-meiit 



I 



cIam*or-ous klam^'mur-us 

clar-i-fy klar^e-fl 

clas-si-cal klSs'^se-kal 

dal-li-ance dal^le-ansc 

das-tard-ly das^tar^-l^ 

fab-ri-cate £ab^r6-kate 

fab-u-lous fab''u-lus 

fac-to-ry fSk''tfir-€ 

fal-la-cy fSHa-se 
fal-U-ble ><■ faiae-bl 

fam-i-ly fSn/e-Ie 

fan-ci-ful fSn^'se-ftil 

fan-ta-sy fan''ta-se 

fas-ci-nate fSs''be-n4te 

flag-e-let flaj^^let - 

jflat-ter-y flaftur-e 

flat-u-lent flKtsh^u-lent 

fran-gi-ble frSn^je-bl 
frank-in-oensefrankln-s^nse 

frat-ri-cide frSf'r^-side 

gal-lan-try gftl^lSn-tre 

gal-lc-ry gariur*^ 

gar-ri-son gSr^r€-|^ 

gar-ru-loos. gar<ru-lus 

gran-a-ry - gran'^a-re 

gran-u-lous gran-'u-lus' 

grat-i-fy grat^e-fi 

grat^i-tude garf'^-tude 

grat-u-late grStsh^u-late 

grav-i-tate grav'e-tate 

guar-an-ty " g5r''r2n-te 

hab-i-tude hab'e^tude 

hal-oy-on hllKsb^run 
hand-ker-chief hang^kSr-tshif 

haz-ar-dous hSz^ur-dus 
jack-anrapes jak^Sn-apes 

jag-ged*ness jag^gM^xies 
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StVLltS OF SERI£8£S.r^LES80N ISr 

Note 1. Two' or more sinsle particulars, combine^ with two or more 
compound particulars, and au united in forming $^^ sentem^e, or an tQde- 
penaent member of a sentence, constitute the series of serieses. 

SuLE. The members which jform the sericis of serie^es, may, 
from their similarity or contrariety, be classed into couplets 
or triplets, an4 pronounced in parts agreeably to thp anpropri-' 
ate rule of the simple series; and altogether, agreeenKto the 
appropriate rule of the compound series. Thus: — T^e soul 
can exert herself in many different ways of action: — fShe can 
understsmd,^ will,^ imagine,^ (triplef) see/ hear,^ {coupkty) 
love^ converse,' (coupkt,) feeV and frown.^ (couplet.) 

Those unhappy beipgs, who, from long cu0tom/have con- 
tracted the disgusting h^bit of cursing^ apd swearing,^ mal- 
ice j'' and revenge,^ a hatred to all that i£i just/ good,^ and Jau* 
dable,'are naturally prepared for the misery that awaits them. ^ 

For I am persuaded that neither deatb,^ nor life,^ nor an- 
gels,^ nor principalities,' nor powers,^ nor things present,' nor 
things to come,^ nor height,^ nor depth,^ nor any other cr^a- 
ture,^ shall be able to separate me from the lave of God.^ 

No situation is so remote,^ and no station in life so unfa- 
vourable,^ as to preclude apc^ess to the happiness of a future 
state:Varoad is opened by the Divine 8pi|it to the habitations 
of rest,' ftora all coraersj (rf the earth,' aiid from all condi- 
tions of human life;^ fi'om the peopled city,^ and the solitary 
desertO from ^e cottage of the poor/ md tiie palace of the 
king,^ fg>m the dwelUngs of ignorance^ and simplicity- and the 
regions of science' and improvement.^ 

Note t. The inflections, as applied to this eirample, will serve to illus- 
trate many of the forgoing rules, and exemplify the force amd beaut}' 
which they ii^part to delivery, whwi property applied. 

SIMFLB INTEREST. — LESSON 19. 

Ca9E 4. JFIien the rate is B per cent, and the given time 
^mnths, or convertible to mor^tfis* 

Rule. Multiply the principal by half the number of months, 
atid divide the product by 100; the quotient will be theians. 

Tiius:r--(1) ^Tiat is the Interest of $225.53 for 18 montiis 
at 6 per cent, a ye^^el 
18-?-2=9^ and 225.53fX 9552029.77 -M00c=: #20.2977: w2im. 

Note J. Interest at ^ per cent, a year, is half pet pent, a mohtb; hence, 
ererjr two months, draws 1 pet cent, and 18 lftoIlil^8^' divw-Q^ V^r cent. 
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which in the dedmal fonniy will stand tfaus:— .09; and the diviBion by 100 
is nothing more than cutting offthese twa decimals. This resolves the 
process into multiplication of decimals. 

Thus:— ^226.63 X09=i20.29Tr,. In this way, parts of 
months may be taken, either fractionally^ as in practice, ai 
decimally: but care must be taken in pointings 

(2) What is the Interest of $34.25. for 3 year, S 1-2 months, 
at 6 1^ cent a year? 

3X^2+8 1-2=44 l-2-^2=2225. & 34.26X2225. =$7.62. 

Note 2. When the per cent, is more or less than 6, take even parts of 
the Interest at 6, and add the results when the rate is more, but subtract 
it when the rate is less. 

(3) J^hat is the interest of 34.25 for 3 years 8 1-2 months^ 
a 1 7 per cent* a year? 

34.25 X. 2226, 7.62. ate per cent. 
I per cent= 1-6 of 6 per cent and, 

7.62 -r6= 1,27. interest at 1 per 
cent* ■ 

Ans^ $8.89 at 7 per cent. 
(4) What is the interest of $34^6. for 3 years^S 1-2 months, 
at 5 per cent a year? 

34.25X2225. =$7.62 int. at 6 pr, ct. a yr. 
lpr.ct.=:=l-6 of6pr. ct. 7.62-M.6=1.27 inter- 
est at 1 per cent, a year. ■■ - ■ 

$6.35 Int. f 

at & per cent, a year. . . 

FALSK S¥Jf TAX. — LESSON 20.. 

AuLE 4. Prepositions govern the objective case of noun» 
and pronouns. As, Mary lives on the hill. 

Who do you speak to? Thissentence is faulty ybtcame the 
^relative wJwy is in the nominative form and is here made ihe 
ohfect of the preposition to, in violation of the 4thrttlef hence^ 
loho should be tvhom. Thus: — whom do you speak to? 

We are still at a loss who civil power belongs to. 4jrO not 
with those who none can speak well of. Who do you ask forj, 
Who serve you underl He is a friend who I wish well io. 

Ojps. 1. The preposition should not he parted from the 
tvord which it governs: — Thusy to whom do yoi$ give the hooht 

Tp have no one who we heartily 'wVsivN'iOWft^ \^^jcwXK^ 
pleasant state. He is a friend Yi\io 1 axa \xA^\.'^fti \55 / 

B2 
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Ob9. 2. The prepotnHom are often appUed imthoni re* 
ference to the inwort of the relation which the parts in con* 
jiexion sustain. Proper attention to the relation ofioords, a/nd 
the best usages Vfill correct this trror* 
If policy can prevail upon form. — ottrform. 

Intrusted to persons on urtio reliance can be placed. in 

whom. 

* Reconciled himself with the king.— lo Ifte Jbing. 



SPELLING. — LBS80N ^K 



lab-y-rinth 
iac-er-ate 
lach-iy-mal 
Ia6-t6-al 
lam-i-na 
(as-si-tude 
mac-er-ate 
mack-er«il 
inac-u late 
7nag-i-cal 
ittag*i6-trate 
mag-net-ism 
xnag-ni-tude 
maj-es*>ty 
mal-a-dy 
. man-a-cle 
nian-age-ment 
m&n^a«ger 
man-ci-pate 
mao-i-fest 
man-i-fold 
inan-tu*a., 
ilianrUH»cript 
isar-i-gold 
mar-ia-er 
niar-»-tiine 
mas-cu-Iine 
rnas-sa^cre 
mat'ri-cide 
nar-ra-tive 



lab^bl-rintli 

las^sei^4ite 

lak1ir«-mSl 

!Sk^l«-al 

lSm^m6-ii& 

l&B^s«4ude ' 

mSs^ser-ate 

mak-k^4l 

n)&k^u4&le 

mSj^6-kal 

maj^s-trftte 

mig^net4zm 

mSg^nd*tude 

m&yes-td 

nial'&*d6 

mfo^ni-kl 

mftnlje-mSni 

manO[dj*ur 

miln^s^-p&te 

man^n^-fest 

man^n^-fbld 

ra^n^tshu-a 

man'^u-skript 

mSr^ri-gold 

mS.'rin-ur 

mar^ri-tlqie 

m^s^ku-lin 

mas^sft'kSr 

mat^trS-sido 

nar^rS-tiv 



par-a-bld 

par-a-digm 

par-a**dise 

par-A-graph 

par-al-lax 

par-al-lel 

par-a-lyze 

par-a-pet 

par-a-^rase 

par>a-8ol 

par-en-tage 

par-a<dy 

par-ri-cide!l 

paa-sen-ger 

pasa-o-ver 

pas4or-al 

pa«4ur-aga 

pat-ron«age 

pat-ro*nise 

plan-i-sphere 

plat-i-na 

plat-o-nist 

prac4i-cal 

quack-e-ry 

rad-i-cate 

rail-ler-y 

ram-i-fy 

ran-cor-pus 

rap-tur-ous 

rar-e-fy 

rar-i-ty 



p5r'r«.bl 
parSMim 
pSr^ra-dii^ 
pSr'rS-grif 
par^raHftks 
pftr'ral-lei 
par^a-lize 
p5r^ri-plt 
par^rSL-fraze 
par^rik-sol 
pSr'ren-jtaje 
par'rft-d§ 
p&r'rS^side 
pSs^sin-jiir 
' pSs^6->vur 
pas^tur-al 
pas^'tshiir-adje 
pat^'run-adjc 
pat^tro-nize 
plan''ne-slerc 
plat'§-na 
plat^O-nijst • 
prSk'te-kal 
kwSk^kin>e 
nWMs-kate 
r'dl'ler-e 
ram^e-f i 
rang''kur-iiff 
rap^'tshur-ufii 
r3r^re-fi 
' rar^e-t^ 
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(iat-u»ml nSt'tshu-ral rasp-be>ry ras^ber-re 

pac-i-fy pas^se-fi rat-e-fy rat'tfi-fi 

pa-geq.n-ti7 pa'jun-tre ra-tion-al .rash'^n-51 

pal'^tine pana-titi rav-en-ous rav'von-us 

naWi-ate paKle-ate rhap-00-dy rap^ad-de 

READING. — LESSON 22. 

Note.. ^ A. few rales for the application of the InBections were given in 
the 1st part of this work, page 51^ and for. reading verae, in the 2d part, 
— ^page 294. Thoy were such as the papil was supposed to be capable of 
understanding, and applying to pnuitice. It is now proposed to extend 
thos^ rules still further, and show the amplication of the inflections to the 
pauses occasioned by the exclamation point, dash, p&renthesis, &c. 

Applicaiion of the Inflections to the Interrogation point. 

Rule 1* When a question is a^ked, and it begins with a 
verb, ^xpriBssed or imphed, it adopts the rising inflection. 

Thus:— Can any thing in the female character, be more 
perverse than an unlimited desire for universal praise]^ 

Can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great and nphle, 
who believes that, after a few abort turns on this stage of be- 
ing, he is then to sink for ever into oblivion?^ 

Obs. 1. When the question begins toithaverh and is fol" 
ImiMd by the disjunctive^ or, the first part takes the risings and 
tM seamd the falling inflection.: 

ThHs:r— -Shall vfecr&imi the author of this calamity, 'or shall 
we d^strmj himl^ Dose Cesar deserve fame/ 'or blame?^ If 
Cesar does not deserve fame,^ then be merits blame.^ 

Obs. 2. But the conjimction, or, often conjoins the sense^ 
and both parts adopt the rising inflection. As^ fViU religion 
make men worse hiisdands/or women ivorse wivesV These are 
negations expressed in an interrogative form; they maj be stat^ 
ed: Thus: — Religion will not make men loorse husbands;^ and 
it will not mxtke women worse icivesj^ Hence ^^ht parts are si w- 
ilar 4nrf takes similar inflection;'''^hut when the ^arts are disi" 
similar, then the inflections are also . dissimilar^ *Asj tvill reli-- 
gion make men more vicious/ or more virtuous^ 

'fhey tell us we are weak;^ that we are unable to cope with 
,90 formidable an enemy, '^bul te^fcen shall we be strongerV^illit 
he next monthr or next yearl'' We shall not be stronger next 
month;'' nnd we shall not be stronger uexC^^^\> 

C.'»n all the glories of a c^tov^tv^' 
' Giye^ health or e?iBe l\v^ \>tQN\ <^l ^^x«i^' 
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simple;. INTKREST. — LESSON 23. 

Case 5. When the given time is a definite number of days. 
Rule 1. Find tHe Int. on the principal for 1 year at the 
given rate. 2. Say, as 365 days is to the given days^ so is 
the Int. for 1 year to the Int. for the given term. Thus:<» 
(1) What is the Int. of $34.50. for 63 days at 7per cent, a 
year? 
$34.5OXO7=$2.4150. & as 365 : 63 :: 2.415 : .416. ^ns. 

^NoTE 1. This is the safest and most accurate mode of computing 
interest at any rate, per cent, or for any number of days. Most banks, 
und many merchants adopt a more concise but less equitable mode. They 
4 all the month 30 days, and the year 360 days. Then the int. on any 
number of dollars for 60 days, is expressed in cents by that number. And 
lor a greater or less per cent, or for a longer or shorter time, they take 
»;ven parts and add or subtract as the case may require. Thus:-;^ 

(2) What is the Int. of $34.50 for 63 at 7 pr. ct. a year? 
.34 1-2 cents, for 60 days at 6 per cent. .3450 

3 ds. = l-20 of 60 ds. & 3454-1-20=1725 Int. 

for 3 ds. at6 per cent. — 

for 63 days at 6 per cent a year. $.36225 Int. 
1 pr. ct. = 1.6 of 6 pr. ct. & 36. 225 -r 1-6 =60375 

Ans. $.422625. 

3) What is the Int. of $100,000 for 365 ds. at 6 pr. ct. a yr. 

$100.000X.06=:$600O.O0*/3iw. 

(4) What is the Int. of $100,000 for 360 days at 6 pr. ct. 

iAns. $5917.8. 

As 365: 360 : : 6000 : 5917.8. & 6000— 5917.8=s$82.2. 
Note 2. The difference in the two modes of computing interest 
amounts to $82.20 on $100,000 for 1 year. This will serve to show that 
the principal as well as the pratice is wrong.. This erroneous method 
with a corresponding table, is inserted in "The Christian Almanack, 
published % Hastings & Tract Utica," with this "Conveient Rule." 
(n any sum the int. for the same, for 6 days, at 6 per dent, will be found 
to be the figers on the left hand side of the decimal point, calling the 1st 
mills.— Thus the Int. of $196 for 6 days, is 19 cts, 6 millsj for three days 
harf that sum, &c. This is furnishing a rule for taking usury. 

FALSE SYNTAX. — LESSON 24- 

Rule 6. Active participles govern the objective case of 
. nouns and pronouns.^ — As I am weary with hearing him. Ma- 
ry is writing a letter. Joseph, is hearing of him spell. This 
sentence ts faulty y because the preposition^ of follows the p<fHi- 
^'ij^/rfj /i^armff, and governs w pronoun, him, iu iht objectiv^^ 
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casey in viohtiion of Rvh 5/ft« Ofy shoiM therefore be txpung- 
ed; ThuB:'^^osq[fh *$ htmi^g him spfU, 

By cpotibliialfy mortifiiiig of our corrupt passions. 

In forming of Iub sratences he was very exact. 

They exerted thenis0lves toward the advancing his interest. 

I Wi|8 regarding ibey as oiy enemy, and he as ^ suspicious 
friend. From having exposed his self too freely, he lost 
hishealth* 

0BS. T^^preseniparUfiipleyioithihe^t^^^ thee before it. 
and the preposition of^ after ityia a noun. 

As, by the observing ofwhich, he rose. 

By the observing truth, you command esteem. 

By the sending £e aid of his friend to thee. 

We are not good Without taking of pains for it. 

Ob5. 2. When the posse^gee^imoun comes hejbrailie par- 
iimdef it shoM wd bsf&Uaimk b^ ihe prepMMon of 

Much depends on his observing of the rule. 

They succeeded by their observing of the order. 

Joseph'* dbservkig of Uie order secured success. 



SFISLLING.— tESSON 2&. 



saC'ch^-rine 
sac-ra«ment 

sac-rr-fice 
sac-n-tege 

sai-i«vate' 
san*a-ble 
sanc-ti-fy 

safiC"ti*(y 

«an-i-ty 

sat-el-lite 

sat"ir-ize 

sat-is*fy 

sat-u*Tate 

jjat-nr-day 

scam-mo-hy 

scan«da-lize 

scan-da^lous 

scan-ti-ness 

scar-i-fy 

scav-en-ger 

.'?ian«der-ous 



sSklcfi-riae 

aUk^fcril^m^nt 

sSk^rd-fize 

8$rki:e.lidje 

sSl^jt^-vatc 

slin^na-M 

si^nk^t^-^ta 

san^'e-td 

sat^teMite 

satlir-ize 

saftis-fi 

sat^hu-rftte 

sat^tur-dft 

8k5m'mO-nC 

skan^da-l!ze 

skan''da-lus 

sklLn''te-nes 

skSr^rS- ft 

sk5v'in-jur 

slan'dur-us 



spat-u4a 

stag^nan-cy 

strat-^-^g^m 

suav-i-ty 

taUis-man 

tam*a^ttd 

tan-gi-ble 

tap-es-try 

trac-ta-fole 

trag-e*-dy 

trag-i-crf 

tran<^i>-ent 

trav-es-ty 

trar^eWer 

trans^-tive 

traiis-mi*grate 

vac-u-um 

valremtine . 

val-or-ous 

van-i-ty 

va9-sal-lage 



sp^t'tshu-K 
^stSg^'-'nan-s^ 
strSt'a-jem 
iSwSt^ig-t^ 
tiFiz^mSft 
tam'a-rind 
tSn'Je-bJ 
tap'es-tr^ 
trak^ta-bl 
tr«j^6.d€ 
traj'€^kSl 
trfiVshe-^ht 
trav^eg-te 
trav^il*lur 
trans'e-tiv 
tratns'mfi-grite 
vak^u-um 
vaFen-tin . 
vSl%-us 
van''6-td 
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bur-i-al ber''r€-a[l cel-lar^ige sSFlur-Idjc 

bes-ti-ai bes^tsh6-al cel-er-y sel^€r-r« 

bet-o-ny b^t-d-ne ^el*lu-lar BeFfiHSir 

bev-er-age bev%-idje cen-ti-pede s6n't€-ped 

brev-i-ty brev'e-te cer-ti-fy se^-'te-fi 

beg-gar-y ^ beg''gur-e ce!-an-dine sei^'en-dine 

bel-a-mie bera-me celre-brate * s6Kfi-brate 

bel-met-al beKi^et-tl cir-cu-lar ser'ku-lur 

ben-e-fice ben^6-f is cirNcum-stance ser^kum-stS nse 

ben-i-son ben^n6-zn cber-so-nese i ker-s5-n^se 

cir-cura-spect ser^kum-spekt cher-u-bim teher^upbim 

ccn-sur-er sen^shftr-ur clean-li-nesd klen''le-nes 

APPL-ICATION OP THE INFLECTIONS.-^-'IiESSON 26. 

Hi/LE 2. When the questt^ begins with an interrogative 
pronoun or adverb, it closes wmi the falling inflection. Thus: 

Why are females so generally fond of the showy parts of 
an education^? 

Who will take the trouble of^answaring this enquiry^? 

Whence gather materials for a just solution^? 

Where can he bring such urgent exhortations to the prac- 
tice of virtue, as are found in the writings of this apostle^? 

Obs. When this specua of iuierrogaUve sentence, consists of 
several detached members JoUowmg each other in succession, 
they all adopt the falling if^ection except the last, in the com- 
iriencing viembers^ and the last but one in the closing members, 
both of which take the rising injkctum. Thus: — 

Where can he find such urgent exhortations to the prac- 
tice of every virtue^ such strong excitements to piety and ho- 
liness^; and, at the same time, such assistance in attaining 
them'', as those Contained in sacred wriC] . 

What da there in all the pomp of the world^; the enjoyments 
of luxury^; 6r the gratification of the passions^, comparable to 
the tranquil delights of a quiet conscience^t 
$ Where, amid the dark clouds of pagan philosophy^, CsSi he 
show us such clear prospects of a future state^; the inunortal- 
ity of thespul^; the resurrection of the dead\ and the gener- 
al judgment^, as in St. Paul's epistle to the Corinthians^? ^ 

SIM?LB INTEREST.-«-L£8S0N ^ 

Case 6. )Vhen the principal is in pounds, shillings, 
pence, -if'Cr 
JlzrL£ I i.^ Multiply the principal by t\v^tate if et cent, and 
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separate two figures arising from the product of the highesl 
term, for decimals; the figures on the left of the point will be 
a whole number, in its proper term. 

2. Reduce the decimal to the next lowest tertn, (adding in 
the lower term, if any,) and cut off as above; and so on thro' 
all the terms, and the figures to the left of the points will be 
the Int. Thus: — 

(1) What is the Int. of <^23 4 6 for 6 years, at 7 per ct? 
23 4 6X7=1.6 2 11 6 

20 

12.51 
12 



6.18 



^1 12 6 Int. for 1 year. And 
£1 12 6X5=.£8 2 6 Ans. ^ 

Obs. When the amount is required^ the principal and ike 
Interest is added. Thus: — 

(2) What is the.amounf of ^48 8 for 1 year at 12 pr. cent. 
48 8X12=5.85 6X20=17 .06 

^5 17 Int. 
5 17+48 8=^54 6 Ms. 

(^) Whatsis the amount of iJl 24 5 6 for 3 years, at 4 per 
cent, a year] ^ns. .£139 3 9. 

(4) What is thfe amount of .£560, for 2 1-2 years, at 6 per 
cent, a year? * ^630. 

FALSE SYNTAX. — LESSON 27. 

RtjLE 6. The article refers to the noun, either expressed 
or implied, to limit its import: as, a man was promoted. The 
man was promoted. An honest man. When the spirit of 
truth is come, he will guide you info all trifth. 

This sentence is favity^ because the nouuy truths is limited 
by no article^, nor can it be referred to truth in general^ but 
merely to the truth of tKe Gospel; henccy the article should be 
used. T%us: — When the spirit of truth is come^ he will guide 
you into all the truths 

And I persecuted this way unto ttve A^SklXi.. Cs^ft^V^^^^^ 
^ reason unto a man, to be a light to \v\s te^t. Yot ^^ xss^^ 
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also as he is^the son of Abraham. The fire^ the air, the eanh. 
and the water, were once supposed Id be the only four ele- 
ments in nature. 

Obs. The use or dimae eftlu arHch^ in the foUowing con- 
nexi&n, has a peculiar effect on ike seme. 

He behaved with little ceremony,, implies, no ceremony. 
He behaved with a little ceremony, means that some ceremo* 
ny was observed. The phrase, many a man, many a tree; &c. 
is rendered plural;-^the term» are taken separately. Many 
men, &c. 



SPELLING.— L£SSON 29. 



cler-gy-man kWr^j5-m&n 
cler-i-cal kler^6-fcil 



cred-i-ble 
cred-it-or 
cred-u-lous 
dec-a-gon 



kr8d^«.bl 
kr«d^U.ur 
krSd^'yii-lus 
dek^^gon 



dec^a-logue kek^^-Iog 
dec-i-mal des'^-m&l 
dec-rerment dek^kr^-mSnt 
dec-u-ple dek^u-pl 



del-e'*gate 

def-er-ence 

def-irnite 



dene-gate 
defer-ense t 
dcfg^nit 



dem-a-gogue dem''e-g6g 
dem-o-ccate dem'^d-ki^t 

den-ti''frice dSn' t6-frls 

dep-re-cate dep'prS-kate 

dep-u-ty dep''u-td 

des-o-liEite d^^s6-late 

des-povtism "des''pd-tizm 

des-ti-ny des't€-n© 

des-u-tude des^'swfi-tude 

det-ri-ment det''r6-ment 

dex-ter-ous deks'ter-us 

ear-li-ness er^€-nes 

ear-nest-ly 8r^nest-lS 

earth-i-ness erth^'e-nes 

eb-o-ny W6-nfi 

eC'Sta-cy ekaftarS^ 



el-e-gance 
el-e-phant 
el-o-quence 
em-i-grant 
em-i-grate 
em-per-or 
em-pha«sia^ 
em-u>lou8 
en-e-my 
"en-er-gy 
en-gine-iy 
en-mi-ty 
en-sign-cy 
en-ter-prise 
en-vi-ous 
ep-au-let 
ep-i-cure 
ep-i«gram 
ep-i-sode 
ep-i-taph 
ep-i-thet 
e-qui-page 
e-qui-ty 
es-cu-lent- 
es-ti-mate 
eth-i-cal 
ev-er-y 
ev-i-dence 
ex^cel-lence 
ex-i-geuco 



2F6-gSnse 
iKS-OLnt 
el''6-kwense 
cm'fi-grant 
em^'mS-grate 
em^per-ur 
Sm'^f^l-sis 
Sm^Ci-lus 
6n'd-m§ 
en^er-je 
en'jSn-re 
€n''m6-t^ 
en''sln-ee 
Sn^ter-prize 
5n^vd-us 
ep^aw-let 
ep''€-kure 
Sp^'e-grSni 
ep'-fi-sode 
ep^e-t&f 
ep^§.t^het 
'ek^'kwe-page 
ekTcw6-te 
«s'ku.lent 
es^'te-mate 
eth^e-kal 
ev'^er-^ 
Sv^e-di^nse 
8ks''s814ense 
eVws'^-\etkS^ 
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cd-i-fice ed^e-fis ex-or-cist «ks''6r-sist 

ed-e-fy ed^e-f i . ex-pe-dite eks^'pe-dite 

ed-i'-tor ed''e-tur ex-pe-ate €ks^pe-ate 

ed-u-cate ed^jru-kate ex-ple-tive ekji^'ple-tiv 

ef-fi-gy effe-je ex-pli-cate e#pl6-katfl 

eg-lan-tine eg^lan-tin ^ , ex-qui-aite ek8''kwe-slt 

APPLICATION OF THE INFLECTIONS.; — LESSON. 30. 

Rule 3. When the interrogative sentence begins with a 
verb, and contains a series of members ivhich form perfect 
sense as they proceed; then the rising ii^ection is applied nt 
the close of each member. 

^ Thus: — Would an infinitely wise being, jnakc such a glo- 
rious creature as man, for so mean a purpose/-can he delight 
in the production of such abortive intelligence;^ such short 
lived, rationai beings?'' Would he give him talents that are not 
to be exerted,^ and capacities that are not to be gratified?^ 
••^Ofis. 1. When the above interrogative form closes with a 
strongly emphatic term, it adopts the falling inflection, 
• |Thus: — Would you do a handsome thing, without a return? 
do it then for an infant insensible of the obligation;^ — would 
you do it for the public goodX^ do it for an honest artificer,'^ 
— would you do it for the sake of heavenV do it then for one 
who shall be instructed in the worship of Ilim for whose sake 
you do it.^ 

Obs. 2. When the interrogative members a^suvne the form 
of the series of serieseSj it m4iy adopt similar inflections pro* 
vided the last member upon which the question tumSj take the 
rising inflection. 

Thus:— Can we believe that a thinking being,^ in per- 
petual progress of improvement,^ travelling on from one de- 
gree of perfection to another/ after having just looked abroad 
into the works of his Creator,^ and made a few discoveries of 
his wisdom,^ power,\an.ft goodness,'' must perish at his first 
setting out and in the very beginning of his enquiries?^ 

fflMPLE INTEREST. LESSON 31. 

Case 7« When the amt, time and rate pr, ct are given fo 

find the principal. 

Rule 1. Find the amt. of $100, for the time, at the giv- 
en rate. 

2. As that amt. is to $100, so la l\v^ giN^w ^\xm \.^ 'Cc^.'?: 
principal Thus: — 

C 
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(1) What principal at Int, for 8 years at 5 per cent. 
a year, will amt. to $840? Ms. $600 
100X06=#6.00X8=40-flOO=:$140amt. of $100 at rt. 

Then, as ^40 : 100 ; : 840 : $600 Ms. for, 840X100-- 
140=$600.600XQ5=30.00X8==240+600=$840. proof, 

(2) A lent B his money for 6 years at 4 pr. ct. a year, 
and rec'd. $1240;-^\vhat was the principal? diis. $1000. 

Case 8« When the principal, amt. and time are given to 
fkid the rate. 

Rule 1. Subtract the principal from the amt. and the re- 
mainder will be the Int. 

2. As the principal is to the whole Int. so is lOO^^to the Int « 
of 100 for the whole term, which, divided by the time will 
give the rate. Thus: — 

(3) At what rate per cent, will $600. amt. to $744. in 4 
years? *dns. at 6 per cent? 
744-600 =$144 Int. then as 600 : 144 : : 100: 24-^4=6 Ans. 

(4) A lent B $834 for 2 1-2 years and rec^d. $927,825; 
what per cent, did be charge? Ms* 4 1-2. 

Case 9. When the principal, amt and rate at^e given to 
find the time. 

Rule. Divide the Int. on the principal for the whole time, 
^y^he Int. of the principal for 1 year, the quotient will be the 
answi^iL Thus: — 

(1) K^at time will $400 amt. to $520 at 5 per ct. a 

year? \ 

520-^00= $12a^. for the whole time, and 400X05=20.- 

00 Int. for 1 year, theti^ 120-i-20=6 Ans. 

(2) $1000 at 4 1-2 pr- ct. a year amt. to $1281.25; what 
was the time? -^w*. 6 1-4 years. 

FALSE SYNTAX. — LiLSSON 32. 

Rule 7. Every adjective refers to so*ne noiin expressed 
or implied, in qualification;— As Mary writes a long letter. 

He lived in a manner agreeably io the dictates of reason. 
This sentence is Javliy, for tJie adverb, agreeably, is employed 
to qualify the noun, dictates, to xvhich it refers; in violation of 
rule 7; hence, agreeablvm shoidd be agreeable. Thus: — Be liv- 
ed in a nianner agreeMe to the dictates of reason. 

He adressed an exhortation suitable to the occasion. 

The reproofwassuitably to the offence. 

T/fejr wandered about soli tarily and disttes^dly . 
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The study of Grammar should be attended to previously 
to that of punctuation. 

Obs. 1. Some adjectives do not admit of compartaon^ and 
ican be used only in the positive state, 

A method of attaining the rightest happiness. 

His is the perfectest copy. Theirs is the universalist pro- 
fession. 

~ Obs. 2. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
carefully avoided, 

A more serener temper. The most strictest sect. A more 
superior work. It is more easier to build two chimhies than 
support one. This apple is the best of the two, is bad lan- 
guage, for the superlatiye degree can be applied only when 
three or more things are compared: it shouid be the better. 

The boy wore a new cap, and a new pair of boots; — ^the 
boots were new and not the pair: hence, a pair of new boots 
is better language. 

SPELLING. — LESSON 33. 



fec-u-lence 

lel-on-y 

fem-i«nine 

fer-til-ize 

fer-ven-cy 

fes-ti-val 

fir-ma-ment 

flex'i-ble 

flex-u-oud 

nrgn^er-ouft 

gen-u-ine 

ger-mi-nate 

hec-a-tomb 

hem-i-sphere 

hep-tar-chy 

her-al-dry 

her-e-sy 

her-e-tic 

her-i-tage 

her-mit-age 

hei>o-ine 

her-o-ism 

hes-i-tate 



f^k^u-lense 

fSm^e-nine 

f^ytil-ize 

fer^ven-s6 

f^s^te-val 

fer^ma-ment 

fteks'e-bl 

fiek^shu-Qs 

jSn^er-us 

jen^'u^in 

jer^m6-nate 

h^k%-tdom 

hem''e-sfSre 

h§p^tar-ke 

her^ai-dre 

her^e s^ 

her^e-tik 

her^^-tftge 

her^mit-aje 

her^6-in 

hSr'6-izm 

hez^e-tSite 



]eg-is*late 

lep-ro-sy 

leth-ar-gy 

lev-el-ler 

main-te-nance 

meas-ure-ment 

mech-a-nism 

med-i-cal 

mcds-i-cine 

mei-o-dy 

mem-bran-ous 

mem-or-y 

men-di-cant 

mer-can-tiie 

mer-chan-dise 

mer-ci-ful 

mer-ci-less 

mer-ri-ment " 

mes-sen-ger 

met-a-phor 

meth-o-diso 

metV\-o-d\s\. 

met-ri-ca\ 



leg^is-late 
Iep^pr0-s6 
let^h^ar-je 
lev\il-lur 

man'te-nansc 

mezh^ur-ment 

mek^a-ni^m 

m«d'6-kal 

fned^dfi-sin 

meKl6-d6 

mam^brSn-us 

mem^mur-6 

men^de-kSnt 

mSr^kan-til 

mer'tshan-dize 

mer^se-ftl 

mer^se-les 

mer're-ment 

mes'sSn-jnr 

mef'ta-fur 
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irk-somc-ness irk^sum-nes nec-ta'rine ' n^k^'tar-rin 

jeal-ous-y jeKlus-e neg-li-gence neg^l^-gense 

J€op-ar-dy jep^ur-d<5 pec-ca-ble pek''ka-bl 

jes-sa-mine jes^sa-min pec-^u-late pek^ku-latc 

iec-tur-er lek^tshur-ur ped-a-gogue ped''da-gog 

leg-a-cy leg^a-s6 ped-an-try pcd^dan-tre 

ilcg-i-ble lepe-bl ped-es-tal pedMes-tal 

LESSON 34. 

Application of ike the Inflections to the exclamation point. 

Rule. When this point follows a phrase or sentence, which, 
otherwise pointed, would require the rising or falling inflec- 
tion, then the appropriate slide is adopted. Thus: — 
' Whither shall I turnl^ wretch that I am!' to what place shall 
I betake myself?^ Shall I go to the capitol?'' Alas!^ it is 
overflowed by my brother's bloodl^ or shall I go* to my houseV 
There I behold my mother^' plunged iu mi^ery,^ and weeping 
in despair!'' 

Oh the dark days of vanity!^ when here/ how tasteless^' 

and how terrible when goneh gone!^ they ne'er go:^ when past 

they haunt us stiil!^ 

Note. The exclairiiition point is generally applied to .strong and pas- 
sionate language, and generally adopts the falling inflection, but to this 
riUe there are many exceptions. 

SIMPLE INTEREST ON PARTIAL PAYMENTS.— LESSON 35, 

Rule 1« Fliid the Int. on the principal to the time of the 
f.rst payment, wh^ch subtract from the payment, and the re- 
mainder from thd principal. 

2 Find the Int. on the residue of the principal from the 
1st to the 2d. payment^ and subtract as before. 

3 If at any time the payment is less then the Int. for the 
time being — then place the payment on one side in the form of 
a memorandum. ?; 

4 Continue to find the Int. on the principal, until tlie ami. 
of the partial payments, exceed the amt. of Int. and then sub- 
tract as in the first instance. 

5 Proceed through all the payments, and what is lefl af- 
ter the deduction of the last payment, will be the true balance. 

(1) Thusi—B holds C's note for f 300. bearing date Mar. 
4, 1820, on Int. at 6 per cent, on which are endorsed the fol- 
lowing payments. 
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SepL 16, 1820, $46.50 time 6 ma. 12 da. Tot. $20.35. 
Jan. 4, 1821, ^50 „ 3 „ 18 ds. do 10.98. 

Mar. 22, 1822, $162.56 „ 14 „ 20 ds. do. 41.86. 
What was due Mar. 4, 1824? Ans. $127.48. 

1 prin. $300,' pay't. 46.50— Int. $20.35=26.15 & 300— 
26.15=$273.85. 

2 prin. $273.85; do 50-10.98=39.12. & 273.86—39.12 
=$234.73. 

3 prin. $234.73; do 162.56—41.86=120.70 &234.73— 
120.70 =$114.03. 

4 prin. $114.03;— time 23 mo. 18 ds. Int. $13.45. XI 14- 
03 = $127.48. Ans. 

(2) D holds A's note foi $520. dated May 6, 1825, Int. 
at 6 per cent, after 3 mo. on which were endorsed the follow- 
ing payments. Mg. 9^ 1825, $87.375; — Feb. 25, 1826, 
$100,— May 12, 1826, $102:— What was due Oct. 1, 1827. 

Ans. $270.93. 

Note. This is the only equitable mode of casting Int. on partial pay- 
ments; and this is equitable only when thepa3mfients are promptly made, 
ff made too early, it works a loss to the borrower; but if too late, the loss 
. falls to the lender. 

FALSE SYNTAX. — LESSOR 36. 

Rule 8. Atfverbs refer to verbs, participles, adjectives, 
and other adverbs, in modification, — ^As, Sophia writes dail)c, 
&c. Joseph's brother acted noble though unsuccessfully. 

This sentence isfatdiify because the adjective, noble, is etr.uloy' 
nd to modify the verb, eicted, in violation of the Sth rule. Jroble^ 
should therefore be nobly. The sentence amended toillread 
thtis:-^oseph^s brother acted nobly though unsuccessfully. 

We may live happy though we are not rich. He awards 
just, and deals honourable. Joseph rights the matter 
entire clear. 

Obs. 1. The adverb requires an appro pHate situation in 
the sentence in ivhlch it is employed;'-^generally as near the 
word'xohich it is designed to modify as possible. It is usually 
put before the adjective, but after the verb, and beticeen the help' 
ing verb and the principal verb. 

These things should be never separated in the sentence. 

We always should prefer our duty to oar ^l^^'&vxt^. 

Not only he found her employed \i\\l^\^^^^^^%o. 

Obs. 2, 7^it'oo(^uer6ialnegatii3e8mtKe same^wXe.'uce.^'^^'*^ 

rerfs the. meaning, and il becomes aa aUxxTmalx-vje* 
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I do not want no more; — implies j want more* 

We need not, nor do not limit him. This man does noi^ 



act wise, nor take no care 

SPELLING 



ped-i-gree 

pel-i-can 

puMi-cle 

pen-al-ty 

pen-du-lum 

pen-e-trate 

pen-i-tence 

pen-ta-teuch 

pen-ta-cost 

pen-u-ry 

per-fi-dy . 

per-il-ous 

per-ju-ry 

per-i-wig 

per-quis-ite 

per-se-cute 

per-soli-age 

per-ti-nent 

per-vi-ous 

pes-ti-knce 

pet-ri-fy 

pet-u-lance 

phlig-ma-tic 

pleas-an-try 

plee*a-ry 

plen-«-tude 

plen-te-ous 

prec-i-pice 

preter-ence 

prej-a-dice 



ped^'de-grec 

peKle-kan 

peHe-kl 

pen'nal-te 

pen'ju-lum 

pen^na-trate 

pen^ne-tense 

pen(ta-tuk 

pen^ta-kost 

pen^hu-i-e 

per''f^-de 

per'ril-us 

per'ju-re 

per^re-wig 

per^kwiz-it 

per'^sg-kute 

per^sun-idje 

pSr^t6-nSnt 

per^ve-us 

pes'tS-lSnse 

pet^tre-fi 

pet^tshu-lSnse 

fleg'^ma-tik 

plez^zan-tr6 

plSn^a-r$ 

plen^ne-tude 

plen'^tsh^-us 

pres's6-pis 

prefer-ense 

prSj'ii-dis 



-LESSON 37. 

pret-a-cy 

pres-by-ter 

quer-u-lous 

rec-i-pe 

rec-og-nise 

rec-om-pence 

rec-on-cile 

rec-ondite 

rec-re-ant 

rec-re-ate 

rec-tan-gle 

rec-ti-fy 

rec-ti-tude 

rep-tor-y 

ref-er-ence 

ref-lu-ent 

reg-i-cide , 

reg-is-ter 

rel-a-tive 

rem-e-dy 

rem-e-grate 

ren-o-vate 

rep-ro-bate 

re-qui-site 

res-i-dence 

res-i-due 

res-in-ous 

res-o-lute 

ret-i-na 

ret-i-nue * 



pret^ta-se 

prez/be-ter 

kwer'^ru-lus 

res^se-pe 

rek''kog-nizc 

rek^kom-pense 

rek^kon-sile 

rek^kOri-ditfc ^ 

rek''kr6-ant 

rek'kr64lte 

rek''tang-glc 

rek^'te-fi 

rek''te-tude 

rek'tiir-e 

reffer-ense 

refflu-ent 

Vej'6-slde 

rej^is-tur 

reFa-tlv 

rem^m€-de 

rem'^e-grate 

ren^no-vate 

rSp^rO-bate 

rek^we-zit 

rez^e-dense 

res''s6-du 

rez'in-us 

rez''6-lute 

ref'te-na 

ret^e-nui 



LESSON 38.. 



•Bpplreatton of the Inflections to the parenthesis. 

Rule. When the parenthesis has no associate pointing oi: 

is accompanied by the comma, the nsin^- inflection is applied 

^or/2 /before and at the close of the paienlYiesva. 1\\wav — 
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Natural historians observe'' (for while I ahi in the country I 
must bring my allusions thenceO that only malt birds have 
voices.^ 

I had leUers with me^ (here I felt in my pockets/) 'vhich 
Fpoke the king's mind on the subject.^ 

Know you not brethren/ ^for I speak to tjiem that know 
the law /^ how that the lietw has dominion over a man as long 
ashelivesK 

Obs. r. The incidental phrasey or mem6er, which ojien^ 
breaks the connexion of a sentence^ is of the nature of apartn- 
thesis and€uiopts the same inflections* 

The minister's talents/ formed for great enterprise/ could 
not avoid rendering him conspicuous.^ 

Thus/ then/ said he/ since you are so urgent/ it is thus 
that 1 conceive it.^ The sovereign good fs that/ the posses- 
sion of which renders us happy/ And how/ said 1/ do wo 
possess itr Is it sensual or intellectual^ There/ said 
he/ yon are entering upon the detail.^ 

Obs. 2. When the parenthetic member is connected with 
higher pointing, such as the semicolon, colon^ dash, ^-c. it is 
then accompanied with the falling inflection. 

By means of the atmosphere/ we enjoy the sun's; liglU/ 
(this light is reflected from the aerial particles;^) without which/ 
in every part of the heavens/ except that in which the sun, 
appears for the time being/ the stars and planets would be 
visible at noon day. ^ 

Obs. 3. The parenthetic member, should be read in a ch- 
pressed voice and hurried movement, 

SIMPLE INTEREST ON ACCOUNTS CURRENT. — LESSON 39. 

Rule 1. Find the time from the entry of the charges/re- 
spectively, to the time of closing the account. 

2. Multiply the amount of each charge by its respective 
time. 

.3. Multiply the amount of the several products by the giv- 
en rate. 

4. Divide the difference of the amoutvla ol <<£v^ ^^n^x^jS. y^<^- 

ducts multiplied by the rate, by 36500, \\\^ c\vo>:v^\xV ^'^"^^^ 
iheint Thusi— 

i 
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1826. 

Re'd. April 16 Cash $200^ 



(1) A sold goods to B and charged Int. at 6 per cent, per 
annum, and allowed the samp for all surplussages of pay- 
ments. 

1826. 
Jan. 3, Sund. pr. bill $264.15 
Feb. 7, do. - 147.18 

April 16, do. - 360.12 

June 20, do. - 110.00 

This account was closed 2d of April 1827. 

#264.15X435=114904.25 5^200x361=70200 
147.18X408= 60049.44 200X286=57200 
350.12X351 = 122892.12 200X231=46200 
110 X286= 31460 200X165=33000 



do. 
do. 
do. 



June 20 
Aug. 14 
t)ct. 19 



do. 
do. 
do^ 



200 
200 
200 



329306.81 ' 206600 

329305.81—206600=122705.81 X. 06 =7362.3486 
:-36500=:{$20.116 Int. due A. 

Amount of A's acct. $871.45 

Int. 20.116 



891.566 
Amount of B's payments 800 

Balance due A $91,566 

i TABLEy showing the number of Days from any day of 
^ one month, to the same day of any other month. 













FROM ANY DAY 


OP 








ff^m 


■ 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar 


.apH. 


May 


June* 


July 


^g. 


Sept 


Oct. \J>rov Dec. 




Jon. 


365 


334 


306 


275 


245 


214 


184 


153 


122 


92 61 31 




Feb. 


31 


365 


337 


306 


276 


245 


215 


184 


153 


123 92 


62 




Mar. 


59 


28 


365 


334 


304 


273 


243 


212 


181 


1511 120 


9o! 




ApH, 


90 


59 


31 


365 


335 


304 


274 


243 


212 


182' 151 


121 i 




May 


120 


89 


61 


30 


365 


334 


304 


273 


242 


212 181 


15r 




June 


161 


120 


92 


61 


31 


365 


335 


304 


273 


243 212 


1821 




July 


181 


150 


122 


91 


61 


30 


365 


334 


303 


273; 242 


212 


\Mg. 


212 


181 


153 


122 


92 


61 


31 


365 


334 


304i 273 


243 


Sept, 


243 


212 


184 


153 


123 


91 


62 


31 


365 


335 304 


274i 


Oct. 


273 


242 


214 


183 


153 


122 


92 


61 


30 


365 334 


304 i 


J^ov. 


304 


273 


246 


214 


184 


153 


123 


92 


61 


31 365 


335j 




[Dec, 


334 


303 


275 


244 


214 


183 


153 1221 9ll 61 30l 


- 3651 



PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN INTEREST. 

A's note, dated April 17, 1793, for $675, on Int. at 6 per 
cent, per annum: — Endorsed, May 7, 1794, paid $148;-Aug. 
JZ, 1796, paid $341 :-^Jm. 2, 1778, paid ^99; what was due 
17 of June 1 798 1 Ans. "511^ .ti^» 
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E lent D, June 1, 1800, |2000. Aug. 19, 1800, D paid 
$400; — Oct. 15, 1800, D paid §600;— also 11th Dec. 1800, 
$400, and on 17th Feb. 1801, $200;— finally, on June 1, 
1801, he paid $400; what was the balance Int. at 6 percent, 
per annum? Ans. D owes $62.88. 

M gave N his note for $1000, Jan. 4, 1797, on Int. at 6 
percent, per annum. . Feb. 19, 1798, N paid $200; — Jan. 
29, 1799, N paid $500;— N paid |260; what was due Dec. 
24th, 1800, Int. 6 percent. Ans, $200.58. 

FALSE STNTAlC.— LESSOXf 40. 

Rule 9« Every adjective pronoun refers to some noun o^. 
pronoun, expressed or implied. As, Mary teaches my child. 

Obs. 1. The adjective pronouns this and thai^ with their pht' 
vaU; these tmd those^ and with other and another^ and the nu- . 
mwal adjectivesy must agree in number tvith the nouns to which 
they refer. 

These kind of indulgences, soften and injure the mind. 

This sentence is faulty: — for the adjective pronouny these^ is 
of the plurcU number, and does not agree with the noun^ kind, 
to which it refers, in violation of rule 9th; — therefore^ these, 
shoidd be, this: — Thus: — This Mnd^ S^c* 

Tou have been playing this two hours. Those sort of fa- 
vours did real injury. The room is twenty foot long and six- 
teen fdol wide. He saw c^ne or more persons enter the door. 

Obs. 2. The nouns meatus andnews, are used in the sin^lar 
number, and the adjective pronoun agrees with them readily. 

Joseph was extravagant, and by this means become poor. 
By that ungenerous means he obtained his end. What is 
these news. He came to town and brought those news* 

Obs. 3. The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every^ ei- 
thery agree with nouns, pronouns, and verbs, in the singular 
7iumber. 

* 

Each of the men, in their turn, receive these news. Neith- 
er of these boys know their duty. Every leaf and twig shake.' 
Every man, woman and child were counted. 

Obs. 4. ThcU, is used to refer to a former thing mentioned, ' 
and this, to a latter thing. 

Self love the spring of action in, the soul, is tuUAVfj \k?>>.- 
son:— but for that man would J)e VQBLC\\\e,^i}AW\.W \XC\%0^^ 
would be active to no purpose. 
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SPELLINO.-^LESSON 41. 



let-ro-grade 

ret-ro-spect 

rev-el-ler 

rev-el-ry 

rev-e-nue 

rev-er-ence 

rev-cr-y 

rev-o-cate 

rhet-o-ric 

sec-ta-ry , 

secru-lar 

sed-i-ment 

sed*'U-lous 

sel-fish-ness 

sem-i-nal 

sen-a-tor 

sen-si-ble 

sen-si-tive 

sen-»u-al 

sen-ti-ent 

sen-ti*ment 

sen-ti-nel 

sep-ul-cher 

Hep-ul-ture 

ser-a-phim 

ser-mon-ise 

ser-vi-tude 

set-tle-ment 

sev-en-teen 

sev-en-ty 

sev-er-al 

skel-e-ton 

skep-ti-cal . 

skep-ti-cism 

spe-ci-fy 

spe-oi-men 

spec-ta-cle 

spec-u-late 

spec-u-lum 

spher-i-cal 



ret^tro-grade 
ret^tro-spckt 
rev'el-lur 

rev''6-nu 

rev'er-6 

rev^o-kate 

ret'tO-rik 

8ek''ta-re 

sek'ku-lur 

sed''6-mant 

sed^u-lus 

selflsh-nea 

sem^e-nal 

sen''na-tur 

sen^s§-bl 

sen^se-tiv 

sen''shu-al 

sen''8he-ejit 

sen^te-raent 

sen^t^-nal 

sep^pul-kur 

sep^pul-t«re 

ser''ra-fim 

ser'mun-ize 

ser^v^-tude 

sef'tle-inent 

sevVn-t^en 

sev^v'n-te 

sSv'ur-al 

skel^le-tiin 

skep^te-kal 

skep^te-sizm 

spes'se-f i .. 

spes^'se-meii 

spek^ta-kl 

spek^ku-late 

spek^ku-lum 

sfer^re-kal 



splen-e^tic 

steadri-ness 

stren-u-ous 

tech-tni-K^al 

tel-e-graph 

tel-e-scope 

ten-a-ble 

ten-den-cy 

ten-u*ous 

ter-mi-nato 

ter-ri-ble 

ter-ri-fy 

tes-ti-fy 

tes-ti-ly 

treach-er-y 

treas-ur-er 

treas-u-ry 

trem-u-lous 

veg-e-tate 

ven-om-ous 

ven-ti-late 

ven-tri*cle 

ven-tur-ous 

ver-bal-ly 

yer-di-gris 

ver-i-fy 

ver-i-ty 

ver-saf-tilo 

ver-si-fy 

ver-ti-cal 

ver-ti-go 

ves-ti-bule 

vet-er-an 

vir-tu*al 

vir-tu-ous 

wes-ter-ly 

whirl-i-gig 

yes-ter-day 

zeph-yr-us 



spleu^e-tik 

sted^6-nes 

stren^u-us 

tSk^ne^kal 

ters-graf 

teKle»sk6po 

ten'a-bl 

tSn^den-sS 

ten^ nu-us 

ter^mernate 

ter^r^-bl 

ter're-fi- 

tesf't^-fi 

tretsh^er-e 

trilz^yu-rer 

trez^yu-re 

trem'u-Ius 

v8j^S-tate 

ven^tS-late 

ven'^tre-kl 

vSn'tshur-Ufij 

ver^bSl-le 

ver^de-gres 

V€i^s5-tl 

v©r^te-kal 

ver^te-g6 « 

ves^te-bule 

vet^ur-an , 

ver''tshu-ai 

ver^tshu-iis 

wes^tur-lS 

whSrKe-gig 

ygs^tur-da 

zeffer-us 
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LESSON 42. 

Ranarka on the application of the inflections. 

The application of the inflections or slides of the voice to 
the pronunciation of written language, is of recent date. It 
was first attempted by Mr. John Walker of £ngland; and 
more recently by several authors in this colintr]^. Among the 
most prominent of our own productions on this subject, is a 
treatise by the Eev. Dr. Porter of Andover. But Dr. Por- 
ter, like Mr, Walker, furnishes the theory only, of their appli- 
cation to a certain class of sentences; but, not like Mr. Walk- 
er, rejects their application to the series: — ^hence, his work is 
less perfect than Mr. Walker's, and therefore, like his, can 
be useful to none but a few able scholars. His plan will tend 
to confine (he knowledge and application of the inflections, 
(one of the highest figures of. eloquence,) to a few individu- 
als, and nurse a literary aristocracy, the growth of which must 
carry pain to the bosom of every friend to rational liberty. I 
have endeavored to furi^sh the pupil with a.coBcise course 
of simple rules, taken from Mr. Walker's Text and have not 
only illustrated them by examples, but exhibited, to the best 
of my ability, their application^ by sensible signs, to the pro- 
nunciation of whole chapters. 

I have earnestly endeavored to reduce the whole system to 
the level of ordinary capacities, and to bring within the reach 
of every Qcbolar, all that is requisite, both in theory and prac- 
tice, to enable him to acquire a handsome and powerful style 
of delivery; and the fault shall be his and his teacher's, should 
'he fail to attain it. 

L1ES60N 43. 

Praclical Exercises in Simple Interest. 

(I) What is the amount of $842, for 5 1-4 years, at 4 pev 
cent, a year? *Ans. $1018.82. 

(2) What is the afiount of ^1000 for 11-6 year, at 7 per, 
cent, per annum? *An8. .£1081.66 1-19. 

(3) What is the Int. of $482, for 7 years, at 6 per cent, a 
year? Ans. $202.44. 

(4) What is the Int. of $1500, for 1 yeax,^\. V^V^\ ^^\iV 

(5> What is fhe Int. of $3459, fot 15 da^^, ^\. ^ >^^^ ^^^"^ 
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(6) What is the Int. of $1500, for 63 days, at 6 percent. 

JLnSm 12*94. 

(7) What is the Int. of $234,16, for 33 days, at 7 per cent. 

Ans. $1.48. 

(8) What is the Int. of $468.32, for 63 days, at 7 percent. 

An%. $5.66 nearly. 

(9) What is the Int. of $400 for 93 days, at 7 per cent, a 
year? Ans. $7.10. 

("10) What is the Int. of $400 for 123 "^ays, at 7 per cent, 
a year? Ana. 9.43. 

(11) A lent B money for 5 years, at 6 per cent, a year, and 
in the end received $2470; — what was the sura lent? 

An%. $1900. 

(12) B lent D ^300 for 6 years, and received $450, what 
was the rate per cent? * .^n^. 10. 

(13)' In what time will $500 double, at 8 percent, a year? 

Ana. 12 1-2 years. 

FALSE SYNTAX. — LESSON 44. 

Rule 10. The pronoun in the possessive case, is govern- 
ed by the thing possessed, either expressed or implied; as, 
one''s friends seldom interfere. 

One should know ones own minfl. This sentence is faulty ^ 
because the pronoun, ones, implies possession, and is gove'imed 
by the noun mind, yet it ha>s no sign of the possessive case, in 
violation of Rule 10 th, therefore, the s should he set off by an 
apostrophe. Thus: — One should know one^s ow7i mind. 

One is apt to love one's self. This man's boy heard the 
report, but anothers brought the news. One does not like 
to have ones hand tied, nor ones heart broke. 

Obs. One and •ther or anothur^ are the only possessive pro- 
nouns that require the sign of the apostrophe ivith the s. All 
the others, however, are subjifct to the sam^ government. 

We have done their work, but ive cannot do the others 
work, nor anothers work. Ones own work might sufHce. 

QUESTIONS ON THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER. 
READING EXERCISES. 

Lesson 2. What is a series? How many kinds? How dis- 
tinguished? What is a simple series? Give the first rule for 
reading it, and japply the examples. What of the first obser- 
vationl Illustrate by example. Second rule and example'' 
SecQud observation and example! WYvat o? l\\c \\olc;1 
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Lesion S. What of rule third? Example? Observation? Ex- 
ample? What of rule fourth? Example? Observation? Ex- 
ample? * ^ 

Lesson 10. What a compound series? First rule? Exam- 
ple? Observation? Example? Apply the rule to the poetic ex- 
tracts. 

Lesson l4/lVhat of the second rule? Apply the rule to the 
example, and explain. 

- Lesson 18, What of the series of serieses? What the rule 
for reading it? Apply the several examples. 

Lesson 22. What of the note? What of rule first? Exam- 
ple? Observation first? Example? Observation second? Ex- 
ample. 

Lesson 26. What of rule second? Example? What of the 
observation? Examples? 

Lesson SO. What of rule third? What examples? Observa- 
tion first? Examples? Observation second? Examples? 

Lmson 34. What is the fule for applying the inflections to 
the exclamation point? What examples? What of ihe note? 

Lesson 38. What is the rule for applying the inflections to 
the parenthesia? Examples? What of observation first? Ex- 
amples? Observation second? Examples? 

' t^sson 42. Who first attempted the inflections? Who wrote 
on t][ie subject in this country? Why are both defective? To- 
ward what do those theories tend? Why pernicious in a fVeo 
government? How are these rules designed to be more use- 
ful to the ordinary pupil? 

Arithmetical Exercises. 

Lesson 3. What is Interest? How many and what partioo- 
lars refer to it? What is principal? .What time? What rate per 
cent, per annum? What the amounts How is the subject di- 
vided? What is simple interest? What is the first case? What 
is the rule? What the examples? What of the observation? 
Examples? 

Lesson 7. Case second? . Rule, first step? Second step? Ex- 
amples? What of the note? What of the observation? Exam* 
pies? J 

Lesson 11. Case third? Rule? E^samples? Observation? 
Examples? 

L^Moir 16. What of the first note'J ll>}\^\ ^vt^V.%V^^\ ^^v 
^ndstep? Examples? Note^secoadl EiX^xsM^^yiA ^^'^^'^^ 
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Lesson 19. Case fourth? Rule? Example? Note first? Ex- 
amples? Note second? Example? 

Lesson 23. Case fiflh? Rule? First step? Second step? 
Examples? Note first? Examples? Note second? 

Lesson 27. Case sixth? Rule? First step? Second step? 
Example? Observation? Example? . 

Lesson ^l. Case seventh? Rule? First step? Second^tep? 
Example^ Case eighth? Rule? First step? Second i9tep? Ex- 
ample? Case ninth? Rule? Example? 

Lesson 35. What is a partial payment? Rule? First step? / 
Second step? Third step? Fourth step? Fifth step? Exam- 
ple? Note? 

Lesson 39. What are accts. current? Rule? First step? 
Second step? Third step? Fourth step? Example? The use 
of the table. 

Grammatical Exercises. 

Lesson 4. What is Syntax? How maiv^ and what f^Bnten- 
ces? What is a simple sentence? What a compound sen- 
tence? What the parts of a simple sentence? What the 
other parts? Examples? Explain them? What of note 1st? 
What of note ?d? 

Lesson 8. What is meant by False Syntax? What the 

1st rule? Example? What the faulty sentence? 

Note. The pupil will be required to parse the sentence when correct- 
ed, or such parts of it as will show that he fully understands the relation 
and dependance df the parts. 

Lesson 12. Rule 2d? Example and illustration? The 
faulty and corrected? Obs.JUit? Example? Obs. 2d? Ex- 
ample? Obs. 3d? Example?^ 

Lesson \^» Rule 3d? Example? 

Lesson 20. Rule 4th? Example? 
Obs. 2d? Example? 

Lesson 2^. Rule 5th? 
Obs. 2d? Example? 

Lssson2B. Rule 6th? 

Lesson ^2. Rule 7th? 
Obs. 2d? Example? 

Lesson ^^. Rule 8th? 
Obs. 2d? Example? 

Lesson 4Q. Rule 9th? 



The faulty sentence? 
Obs. 1st? Exampk^ 



Example? Obs. 1st? Example? 



Example? 
Example? 



Obs.? Example? 
Obs. 1st? Sxampk? 



Example? Obs. 1st? 



Example? 

Example? Obs. 1st? Example? 
Obs. ;2d? Example? Obs. 3d? Example? Obs.4tl)l? Ex- 
amplef ' 
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Le99(mAA, RulelOtb? Examples and Slustr»ti<mBf ObsJ^ 
Examples and iUustrations? 



CHAPTER 29. 

8PELLINO.<-*LXfi80N 1. ' 

Easy war A of three syUahhSy iuo colwmiMf one exhihiiing the" 
spelling and the other thepronuneiatumy accent on the firsts ' 

vowels short. 



big-ot-ed 

big-ot-iy 

bil-iow-y 

bip-e-dal 

bus-i-ly 

bnll-iai^ey 

chem-is*try 

ehiv-al-ry 

chfis-tenrdom 

ehrys«a-lis 

chrys-o-lite 

eic-a«trico 

cil-ia-ry 

cia-na-bar 

cin-na-mon 

cit-a-del 

cit-i-zen 

ciy-iUize 

crim-i-nal 

erit-i-qisQ 

crys-tal»line 

crys-tal izQ 

cyl-in-der 

dif-fer*ei|ce 

dig-ni-fy, 

dii-i-gence 

dil-u-ent 

dim-i-ty 

dis'«i-pliae 



big'gut-^d 

big^gut-f6 

bind-«r 

bip^pS-d^ 

biz^^-le 

briFyan-se* 

kem'ls-trS 

shiv-SUrd 

krisVn-duin 

kiis^sa-Iis 

kris'^d-lite 

sik^A-trise 

8iKyS-r6 

sm^nS-bkr 

sln^'na-mun 

sit^a-del 

slv^il-Ize 

kritn^$<-nSl 

krit^e-s!z6 

kris^tal-llne 

kris^tal-ize 

sfl^n-dur 

diffur-ense^ 

dig^n€-fi 

dil'^e-gense 
diKlu-eht 
dkn'e-tt 
(gs^is€.plla 



dys-pep-sy 

flip-an-cy 

frip-per-y 

friv-o-lous 

grid-i-r(Hi 

hid-e-ous 

hin^j^er-ance 

his>* )-ry 

hith-er-to 

hyp-o-crite 

id-i-om 

id-i'-ot 

ig-no-rance 

im-i-tate 

im-pi-ous 

in-ci-dence 

in-con-dite 

in-di-gence 

in-di-go 

in-dus-try 

in-fan-try 

in-fer-ence 

ki-fi-deV 

in-fi-nite 

in-flu»-ence 

m-no-cence , 

ih-so-lence 

ia-stant-Vy 



dis^pSp-sfi 

flip''pan-se 

fi1p^per«6 

friv^d-lSs 

giid^i-ura 

hid^e-us 

hin^dur-ense 

his'tur-S 

hith^ur-td 

hip'pO-krit 

Id'^e-um 

id^6-ut 

ig^'nOi-ranse 

iml-tate 

im'p6-us 

In^s^-dense^ 

lQlcon-dit& 

ln^d€-jense - 

fn^a-go 

uiMus-tr3 

iQ^fan-tre 

in^fer-ense 

in'fe^el 

in^fe-nit 
iD-flu-ense 
lQ^nd-s^Q80 
ui^sO-lens& 
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dis-cre-pant 
dia-lo-cate 


dis'krfi-pant 
dis'lO-kate 


in-te-ger 
in-tel-lect 


in^ta-jtr 
in'tel-Iekl 


di9-si-pate 
dis-so nance 


dis''se-pate " 
dis^sO-nanse 


in-ter-stice 
in-ter-view 


in^ter.jsti9 
!n'ter-vu 


diz-zi-ness 
drir-el-ler 


diz^'z^nes 
dri/v'l-lur 


ir-ri-gate 
ir-ri-tate 


. ir'r6.gato& 
k'r^-t&tt 


/ 


READING^ 


-—LESSON 2. 





JippKcation of the infltctions to select senteneei, 

> 

There ia-nothing honourable^ but what ia innocent^ and 
notiiing mean/ but that which attaches guUt"^. 

How cheapo, and easy^^ is the service of vtrtue""} and how 
dear^ and difficult^ are &e wages of t^tceM . 

The temperate man's pleasures are durahlef, because they 
are reg-ti/ar^; and his li^ is ccdni' and serene^, because it 19 
innorenP. 

Not to return one good deed ioxcmother^y is extremely un^ 
generous''; but to return evil^ for gpod^i is worse than bar- 
iarous\ 

When candid expressions of gratitude^ drop from the lips- 
•f apoo9^ man^, they are pledges of what his g«nero9»7^ would 
be were he a rich man^. 

As, among wise men^^ he is wisest who feels that be knows 
the least^y so'', among fooWy he is the greatest who thinks he 
lnmfsmpst\ 

Virtue is the friend of lif^r, the sovl of health^ the poor 
man's comforfy and the rich man's wealtK", 

Fancy generally paints pleasures at a distance in beautiful 
colours^ but possession as generally robs them of their glo6s\ 

That friendship which makes the least noise^, is usually the 
most useful"; and ^prudent friend^ is generally more seryicea^ 
fcle than a zeahus one\ 

^ It is imprudent to expect too much happini^ss in thb Kfe^, 
for no station is exempt from trouble^; the most virtuous arei 
undoubtedly, the most happy^t but they too have thoir trials^ 
^nd their disappointnients\ 

How greatly do the kind offices of an affectionate child^^ 
\^laden the heart of an aged parent^w — But how sharper than 
a fferpeat^ §twg it is to Jntve a graoele^^ cViv\4M 
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ARITHMBTIC— LESSON 3.— COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Note. Compound Interest is that which accrues on the amotint oF 
the principal and interest. That is, Jthe interest for the given time is ad- 
ded to the piincipal, and the amount constitutes a principal for anothec 
given time, and so on. The time may be three, six, or twelve months, as 
the parties may agree. 

Rule 1. Find the amount of the given principal, at thd 
given rate and tim^, as in simple Interest, which will form a 
new principal for another period of time. 

2. Subtract the first principal from the last amount, and 
the remainder will be the Int. Thus: — 

(1) What is the compound interest of $150 for 5 years, af 
4 per cent, a year? 

150X.04=6.00 Int. for 1 year, and 150-f 6.0g=$166, amj^ 
or principal for 2d year. 

156X.04«:6.24 Int. 2d year, and 156-(-6.24=$162.24 amU 
or principal for 3d year. 

162.24X. 04=6.489 Int. 3d year, and 162.24-^ 6.489 »$16fi^ i 
729 amt, or principal for 4th year. • 

168.729 X. 04=6.749 Int. 4th year, and 168.729+6.749= 
$175,478 amt. prin. 5th year. 

175.478X-04sr7.019 Int. 5th year, and 175.478+7,019= 
$182,497 amt 5th year* Then. 

#182.497-r-150=r$32.497 com. int. for 5 years. Jin». 

(2) What is the compound Int. of ^210.50 for 3 yearsf, at 0^ 
perceojLayear? Jtns, $29 A9 

Obs. When months or days make a part of the time, find th& 
mmple interest for such Itme, and add it the compound interest 

(3) What is the compound int. of $100 for 7 10-12yearsr^ 
at 6 per cent, a year? Ans. $57,823 

(4) What is the compound Int. of $760 for 3 years, at 6 pe); 
^ent.^year. «Sn*. 154.17 

(5) What is the amt. of f 1300 for 3 years> at 5 per cent, tk 
yev, compound Int. Ans. ^\&<^4t.%\ 

(6) What is the compound Inl. of |iU^.^^^ox ^ V^^^^^^ 
»i 7 per cent, a year? Atia^ ^n'^^SsX 

D2 
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Prin. first year $2l&i.S 

.fft Rate p^ cen^ 

151.a76 Int, first year. 
2162.5 



Pnn^ second year, 2^13.875 

.07 Rate percent^ 



161.97125 Int 2d year- 
2313.875 



Sri9« third year, 2475.84625 

.07 Rate per cent 

1-2 year, 173.8092375 I6t. 3d year, 

86.65466875 Int. 1-2 yeari, 
2475.8462 



2735.81015625- Atnount 
2162.6 First prin. 



■»■■ 



$573.31015625 Am. 

KoTB. This is done by deciiaialB, and it is the safest aad moat ^rpe^^ 
'• tious mode of computing compound, interest in federal m6ney. 

FALSE SYNTAX^ — LES80X 4.. 

^RuLB 2. Relative pronouns must agree with the nouns for 
which they stand, in person^ nun4>er, and gender. As^ the^ 
lioy who reads with yo% speaks well, &c. 

Note. Every relative pronocm, must have a notui to wUeh it refers^ 
either expressed orimptied* And as the relative stands for the noun, it 
of course^ partakes of all its prgpertiesir-hence, the verb agrees with it, 
as it would with the noun, if Used. Now, as the relative pronoun has ia 
itself no distinction of number, it follows that reference must be had to 
the noun to determine its agreement, &c. 

The man which seeks wisdom shall find her. 

ThM sentence is faulty , became the relative whichg refers t(h 
&e nouHf maUf whereas it can belong &nly to the brute creation 
099d imtnimale objects; hence^ %ohichy''shcwMbe'who* TAti«:-— - 
i^ /^w/^ wAo S0ek$f ^c* 
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Tlie exercise of i:easoii appears as little in these spcHrtsmeiiy 
ad in the brutes whom they hunt, and by who they are hunt- 
ed. The wheel killed another man, which isthe sixth which 
have lost dieir lives by this means. "^ 

Obs. l%e reiative thaty 19 applied faper$Bns and things af- 
ter the 9uperlaHv€ degree of the adjecHvCy and the adjective 
pronouny some. Thu»i*-^JTaMngtim \oaB the greaiest vMUk 
Ihixt the toorld ^er aawy He U the same man that led out OTn 
tnies in thememorabU Revolu^n, 

Mose^ was the meekest man who we read of. Humility 
ia one of the most amiaUe virtues which we possess. 

Obs. 2. In wnting €md itpeaJnngy a proper and deterniinai^ 
uaey aM A clear pertpicnom reference to the relativey aliould 
be carefuUy preserved. 

The disciples o£ Christ whom we imitate. This is obscure 
language, for it does not appear which is imitated, Christ or 
his disciples. 

The king dismissed his miniver without enquiry, who had 
aever before done so unjust an act.- 

Obs. 3. ^Whomytehichy whaty and thaty though pui in the' 
objectvoe case, are placed before the verb," Jisy^ whom seek ye?^ 
What seek ye? Whaty often represents two casts. Asy he like^ 
vhai I dislikcy ^c. He hearawhat the party saidy ^c. 



J 
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* Pb-er-tine 

Kc-or-ice 

lig-ne-ous 

lin-f-age 

fin-e^al 

lin-e-ar 

U-qua-ble 

li-qui-datq^ 

Ut-an-y 

iit-er-al 
wfit-i-gate 
Jit-ur-gy 

Uv-er-y 

mieh-ael-mas 

mi!-ia-ry 

mil-Iin-er 



llVb^-tin 
lik^kSr-is 

lin''ne-aje 

lin^§-Sr 
lik^w«-H 
l!k^w«-date 
lit^tlUi^ 
lit-tei»4ii 
m-tg-g&te^ 
iit^tiirje 
llv^vgr-d 
^ mik%e]-mas 
mlFya-rg 
roillin-nur 
mlm'inik-re 



niys-te-ry 

mys^ti'Cal 

pick-er-el 

pil-fer-er 

pil-grira-age 

piWor-y ^ 

pin-na-cle 

pit-e-ous 

prim-i>tive 

pris-0H*er 4 

priv-i-lege^ 

priv-i-ly 

pyr^-a-mm 

quir;is-ter 

lick-el-y 
rid-i-c\Ae 



mVtd-r^ 
mi8't€-kl^I 
pik'lcur-il 
pilYur-ur 

piFgrlm-ftje 

jflnSr-e- 

pin^B^-kl 

p]t8h^«4i)si 

piim^6>tlr 

prizV.6n-ur 

prlv''ve-lid}«i» 

prlv^'S-le 

pir^fi-mid 
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min-strel-sy mm^strel-se ns-i-ble rfz'fe-b}; 

min-u-et^ min'nti-it rit-u-al rWyU'&i 

inir-a-cle mir^a-kl riyru-let riv'u.-Iet 

mis-an-thrope mis'an-thrope scin-til-Iate sin' til-late^ 

. mis-chiev-ous mia'tshev-us script-u-ral skript^yu-rW 

mis-a-ble mis^s6-bl sig-ni-fy sig^ne-f i 

inis-cre-ant mls^krd-ant sim-i-lar 6im^€-lur 

mis-er-y miz^zur-S sim-i-le sim^S-lfi 

mis-tle-toe miz^zl-td sipi^ple-ton sim^pl-tun 

mit-i-gate mlt^te-gate sim-ple-fy sim''ple-ft 

mit-ti-mus min^-mus sing-u-lar sing^gu-lar 

myr-i-ad mU're-Sd sin-is-ter sin'nis-tur 

LESSON 6. 
Application of the Inflections^ ^c* 

Virtue is the foundation of esteem^ and the true source of 
happiness^; for beauty will fade\ wit will depart^, learning will 
vanish^^and the arts will decay\-^but rtV/ttc survives the ruins 
of time\ Bind to your bosom'', by the most endearing ties of 
affection^, your brothers' and your sisters^; cherish them as 
your best companions through the variegated journey of life', 
andletno jealousies^ or contentions' disturb the harmony of 
your home^. 

That portion of your life which is passed, is gone for ever^y 
and that which is to eome may be very short ; — hence ^le pre* 
sent is all you have :-*^with what solicitude should you ens* 
ploy it^ I 

This is the state of* man\--«rio-do^ he puts forth the tender 
leaves of hope^; — to-morrow he blossoms and bears his blush- 
ing honours thick around him^; but the third day comes a 
frost""; — ^^a killing frost', and nips his root^ — man dies^. 

The immortal mind may leave the straw thatched cottage; 
with less regret', perhaps', than the splendid pa/ace\--— and the 
crumbling dust may rest as quietly beneath the grassy turf'^ 
as under the parade of a costly monument\ 

Those who are accustomed to view their companions in the 
ikiost favourable light^ are like persons who dwell amidst 
those beautiful scenes of nature on which the eye rests with* 
peculiar pleasure^; but the suspicious', are like the traveller in 
the wilderness^; — ^he sees no objects but such as are dreary^ 
car terrible\ 

COMPOUSn mTBREST#— LESSON 7* * 

-^rif I, When the given principal is in sterling nwKvey, U m^i >i4 
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^dnd mxai convenient 'to peduce the pttrts^f a pound to deefanals. Se» 
%e nde 26d page, 2d part. 

(7) ^Yhat is the com^ Int. of <£760-10 for 4 years, at 4 

pr. ct. ayeart 

^760.6 X.04=«€30.420 Int +76(^5=^6790^2 amt. of 

one year 

jf790*92X ^04 =3 1.63684-790. 92 r=:jte22. 5568 amt. 2 yr. 
^822.5568X«04 =:. 32.902272 +822. 5568 = i£855.4590.7i^ 
amt 3irear. 

jf 8558.459072 X .04 s 34*21836288+855.459072 ;:sj£889^ 
.67743488 amt. 4 year. 
j£869.67743488~760.5aE;^129* 1774348S 

20 

3.54869760 
12 

^^ 6.58317120 

4 t^fta. 

2.03268480 or i;6l29w3«6^ 

Note 2. For the rednefion ofthis decimal, see page 264, second part. 

(8) To what will £SQ'4 amt. in 9 years 4 men. at 6 pr. ct^ 
per ann. com. lot. lins, ^128-3-0-? 

Note. 3. The following mode is some times adopted, which by many 
is thought preferable, especially m the computation of com. Int. on Fed.-* 
eral money. Ist find the amt. of $ I for one year at the given rate, and in- 
volve that amt. to a power equal to the given time, less by one. 2d mul- 
tiply the last product by the principal, and the reanh will be the amoont; 
Thus; — 

(9) What is th^ Int. 0^210.50 for 3 years, at 6 pr. ct. a 
year] . . 

$1 X06=06+$l=$1.06 amt of one dollar for one yeati 
at 6 per cent. 

1.06X1. 06=1.1236X1. 06=:l.J91016.X210.50=260t» 
705^210.50=$40.2G5 Am. 

Note 4. When the given time is years and parts ^ years, find the am^ 
of $1. for one year, and ibf the months, &c. take the even parts ani 
flien work as above. 

FALSE SYNTAX.— LESSOU 8% 

RcTLB 12. When no subject com^^ \i^VN%w. ^^\^^^^^^ 
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agrees with it accordmglj. A0, the boj who studies ctose-^ 
ly, does his duty. 

If he will not hear his friend, whom shall be sent* to lyinl 

This sentence is faulty y because, the relative^ tohonhy has ike 
form of the ohjecty but it is here made the subject of the verb^ 
shall bcy for no subject comes Between it and the verb, in viola^^ 
lion of the 12 rule; whom^ should therefore be who. ThuSy who 
shall be sent to him? 

These are they whom, might have expected the news. 

Those whom without reward had-served him. 

Obs. 1; JVhen a subject does come between the reUUive and' 
ihe verbf then the relative is put itk the possessive ease, and i^ 
governed by the thing possessed, or it becomes ihe object of a 
transitive verb J a present participle, ot^a preposition, in its oton 
member of the sentence; as, this is the tnan to whom I am in' 
debted, whose friendship has relieved me, and whom I respect'. 
Persons of talent are not always those who we respect most.;. 

Those who you dispute with are of your opinion. 
^ They who much is given to, will have much to account for» 

Obs% 2. When the relative is used to ask a question^ the 
noun or prono^n in the an^ioer, viust be in the same case with 
the relative, Asy who%e pen is this? Joseph^ s: Whom do- 
you hear? Joseph 

Of whom were the books bought? of Bailey, he who fives 
on the ^lA. Who was present? Him and his clerk. Who 
counted the money? The clerk and him. 

Obs. 3. In using the relative pronouni, care must be taken 
to sustain a uniform relafion and agreement, throughmit ih^ 
sentence if^which they are employed. 

I am the man who loves order, and who likeET good govern*^ 
ment; but I am not a person who dislikes mild treatment, or 
who yield to useless severity. 

SPELLING,--*LKSSON 9- 

8in-o<-per sin^O^pur tyr-an-ny tu<rXn-n6 

ain-u-ate sin^yii-ate vic-ar-age vik'ur-idje 

ain-u-ous ^ sin''yu-u» vic-to-ry vik'tor-fr 

sir-i-us slr^re-us vict-uaj-ler vit^tuKJfe 

six-ti-eth siks^t€-et1;i vig-il-ance vijll-Snse 

slip-per-y • slip^per-6 vig-il-ant vij''il-ant 

stim-u-lata- stim^rau-late vig-or-ous vig^ur-u^ 

styg-i-an sttj''e-an vil-i-fy vll'5-fi^ 

ji^rc'O^phant sik^di^Qiut vilrlaa-o\]» Ni]kf^Sakr%siw ^ 
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syl-lo-gism 

syl-lo-gize 

sym-bo-fize 

flym-me-fry 

sym-pa-thize 

«yin-pa-thy 

sym-pho-ny 

sya-'-a-gogue 

syn-co-pe 

syn-o-nynae 

syn-the-sis 

sys-to-fe 

tif-fa-ny 

tim-or-ous 

tit-u-lar 

trin-i-ty 

trip-U-cate 

trip-o-ly 

tym-pa-num 

typ-i-cal 

typ-i-fy 

tyr-an-ni«e 



siHa^bl 
siKIfr-jizm 
siKlo-jizer • 

sim^bO-lize - 

sim'pa-t'hize 
Bim^pa-t^hS 

Bin^a-gog 
sing'ltd p6 
sln'^d-nlm • 
siri'f'he-sifl 

tirfa-n€ 

tim^ur-us 

tit'yu-lur 

4rin'e.tfi 

frip^e-kate 

tnp''p6-l« 

tim^pa-niim 

tip'e-kal ^ 

tip^6-fi 

Ui/rSB-Blze 



vil-lan-y 

vin-di-cate 

vin-e-gar 

vir-u-lcnce 

vis-i-bl^ 

vis-i-UHSt 

vis-u-ai 

vi-ti-ate 

vit-re-ous 

vit-re-fy 

vit-ri-ol 

viv-i-fy 

whim-si-cal 

whir-le-gig 

wbit-sun-tide 

wick-ed^ness 

wil-der-n6ss 

wil-fol-ness 

wist-ful-]y 

witch-er-y 

wit-ti-cism 

wit-ting-ly 



vin'de-ktte 

vin''n6-gur 

vir^u-lense 

v!z'6.bl 

viz'e-tftnt 

viz^yu-51 

vish^e-Ute 

vit'tre-us 

vit'W-ff 

vitlr€.ul 

viv'*-fi 

hwlni^z^-klll 

hwijc'je-gig 

hwit^sun^tide 

^ik^ld-nes 

'wirdur-nes 

wiKmi-nes 

wist'fCd-ie 

wUsh^ier-6 

wlf'ing-le 



' APPLICATION Of THS INFLKGTIONS.— LESSON 10. 

CREATION. 

1. In the progress of the divine works^ and govemment' 
there arrived a period in which this earth was to be called in- 
to existence/ When the signal mom^^nt, predestined from all 
eternity', was come', the Deity arose in Ms might', and', with, 
a word\ created the world.^ 

2t What an illaslrions moment was that^^ when', fVom 
non-existence% there sprung at oitC€ into being', this mighty 
globe on which so many millions of people now dwell\ No 
preparatory measures were required^;--^no |png circuit of 
means was employed:^ He spalee^ and it was doneZ-v-^He 
comnumded^, and it stood fest^. 

3* The earth was', at first', without form' and void^ and 
darkness was upon the &ce of the deep\ The Almighty 
surveyed the drear abyss^, and set bounds to the «^n^\^ ^- 
visions of nature/ He said'; "LellVveT^)ae\\^\! ^"» '«cA'^«t^ 
was light\ Then appeared the seaf and l\v^ 4t^ \««.«^ * ^^^ 
iaim rose^, and rivsrs flowed^; th^ »uiC^ ^udi mooxi ^ ^^*^^ 
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(heir eoursein the 8kies\ herbs^ and plants/ clothed thie 
grQund\ The air\ the earth,^ and the waters^ were stored 
with their respective inhabitants^. 

4. At last% man was made after the image of God^. He. 
appeared", walking with countenance erect^, and received his 
maker's benediction as lord of this new world^. The Al- 
mighty beheld his work^, when it was finished^ and pronounc? 
ed it good". Superior^ beings saw^, with wonder^, this new 
accession to existence^. The morning stars sang together^, 
and all the sons of Qodfy shouted for joy\ 

INTEREST TABIiXf. — LESSON 11. 

1 A table shotoing the amt of $1 for 12 years at 6 pr, ct. 
simp. Int ^ 

Years. 1 2 3 4 6 6 

{\) ■■ , ' -y,^ 

$i.06,$1.12,9l.l8;$1.24,$1.30,$1.36, 
Year. 7 '8 9 10 11 12 

$1.42,Sl.48,»1.54,$1.604l.66,$1.72, 6 pr. ct 

2 A table showing the amt, of $1 for 12 mo. at 6 pr^.ct. a 
^r. simp. Int. 

mo. 1 2 3 4 5 

(1) : T- - O 

$1.005,$1.010,$1.015,$1.020,$1^25, 

Mm 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

(2) u I ■ ■ ■ I ^ 

$1.030,|1.035,$1.040, {i)1.045,$1.050,$1.055,(l. 060. *" 

lls§ of the above tables. 

Rule 1. To the tabular amt. found under the given year 
th the first table, add the decimal part of the number, found 
under the given month. 

2. Multiply the sum by the given principal, and the pro* 
duct will be the amt. Thus: — 

( I) What is the amt. of $100. for 7 years and 8 mo. at 
Q pn ct. ^ year simp. Int. 

" .42. amt. of $1. for 7 yeajrs, 
.040 amt. of $1 for 8 mo. 



$1.460XIOO=$146.000. Ans. 
Obs. 1. Had the InL only been required, the amt. of (he 
ItDo decimals multiplied by the given principal v^otdd have gip^ 
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.424-049== .460X 1<K)=:$46.000 Ipt. of $100 |br 7 ^-3 jeaxM 

at 6 pr. ct. 

(2) What is the amt. of $3^.50 for 5 yeiirs at 6 pr. ct. 
a year sina. In*. ^ "^w*. $413..05 

0«s, 2. IftheraU pv. ct, is niore or lt$0 than 6 take 
the necessm^, even parts and add or subtracfas the case may 
require. 

(^) Wkval is the Int. of §100. for 7 2-3 years, at 7 pr. cf . 
a year sim. Int. ,42 amt. of $1. tor 7 years at 6 pr. ct. 

.040 Int. of $1. for 8 mo. at 6 pr. ct. 

1 pr.ct. 1-6.-^*460 

.0767 Int. of ^1. for 7 2-3 years,.at 1 pr. ct. 

.5367X 100= $53.67 nearly, jJfw. 
(4) To what will $753.25 amt. in 4 years 7. mo. at 5 pr. 
<it. a year? ^ns. $926,863. 

FALSE SYNTAX. LESSON 12. 

Rule 13. Nouns or pronouns connected bji^conj unctions, 
expressed or implied, must be in the same cas^ As Moses 
and James study daily. Between him and I there is no dis- 
agreement. Thin sentence is faulty^ because the pronoun I in 
the noffiinative form^ is joined to the pronoun him in the objec' 
tive Jormy after the preposition betweenyin violation of %*uls 13^ 
therefore, J should be me. Thus: — 'between him ana me there _ 
is no disagreement. 

They had respect to her and he while children. My 
brother and him rode Out of town. His property and him; 
soon parted. He and her are happy mated. The robber 
and him meet frequently on the same ground. Joseph and 
her followed the preacher through the town. 

Note i. A careful observance of this and the I8th rule, will contri- 
bute lo throw some light upon many obscure passages, and exhibit the 
necessity qf mtdntaimng a proper relation and due dependence among 
words which form the members of a sentence. 

Thepiinci{^» embraced in these rules are of very extensive applioa- 
lion and of primary importance; — Tlie^r are often hid however from th«i 
•bservation of the pupil by the excessive use of ellipsis: hencd, ia the 
, correction of False Syntax, every omission should be justly applieil. 

NoTC 2. The phraseology n^ch I have employed in the correction 
«f faulty language, is hot designed to suit all cases;— it may however lud 
the pupil in the selection ana arrangement of slich terms as shall \a»^^ 
his own views of the subject. I would respectfvAV^ i^^iwnssxewiL \ft ^^ 
teacher, to order all the exercises in biid {^tammix^ \»\4^ ^T*X.«^'^sx^ 
blank book flodf preserved. « 
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SPELLINa. — LESSEN .13» 



choc-oblate 

ehol-er-ic 

cock-a-trice 

cod-i-cil 

cog-i-tate 

cog*ni-zance 

coU-ier-y 

col-o-nise 

col-um-bine 

com-e-dy 



tshok^d-late 

kol^lur-rik 

kok^a-trisc 

k6d^§-sil 

koj^^-tate 

kog^jie*2Snse 

koKyiir-e 

koKd-nize 

koKum-bine 

k6ni''m6-de 



coiii-pe-tence k6m''p6-tense 
com-pro-mise kom^prO^inize 
con-fer-ence k6n''fti>©nse 
con-fes-sor koii'fSs-sur 
con-flu*ence kon^flu-ejise 
con-i-cal 4on^6-k&l 

con-ju-gale " kon'ju-gSI 
con-scious-ness kon^shus-nSs 
con-quer-or k6nk''ur-ur 



coti-so-nance 
oon-stan-cy 

- <5on-su-]ar 
con-ti-nence 
con-yer-sant 
copy-est 
Cien'-a.l-ine 

V cor-o-ner 
croc-o-dile 
doc-:i-ble 
doc-u-ment 
dbg-ima-tise 
' dol-a-rouB 
dom*i-nent 
ibr-eign-er 
frol-ic-sonie 



kon^'sd-nanse 

kon^stan-s€ 

kon^shu-lar 

k6n''te-nense 

konVer-sant 

kop^pe-ist 

kor^Mn 

kor'^d-nur 

kr6k''6-dil 

d6s^6.bl 

di^^u-ihint 

dog'^ma-tize 

dol^o-ius 

dom^S-nSnt 

for'rin-ur 

froKik-silm 



firon*tis*piece fr3n''tis-pese 
gl6s-8a-ry glo3^st-r€ 



hal-i-but 

hol-ly-hock 

hom-i-cide 

hon-es-ty 

hos-pi-tal 

joc-u-lar 

jol*li-te 

laud-a-num 

log-a-rithms 

log-ic-al 

lon-ge-tude 

lol-ter-y 

mod-es-ty 

mod-i-fy 

mod-u-late 

moH-fy 

mon-ar-chy 

mon-e-tor 

mon-o-dy 

mon-o-stich 

mon-u-ment 

mor-aMst 

^nor-al-isc 

not-a-ble 

ob-dU-rate 

ob^lo-quies 

ob-sta-c)e 

dc-cu^pant 

oc-cu-py 

oc-u-lar 

pf-fi-ceir 

om-in-ous 

op-e-ra 

op-er»atei 

op-ti-cal 

op-u-lence 



hoHe-but 

hoHe-hpk 

hQm^e-sidey 

6n^nes-te 

hos^p^-Uil 

j6k''u-lur^ 

jone-te 

lod^d^num 

log'a-rithmz 

loj^k-Sl 

lon'je-tude 

loftur-e 

mod^is-te 

mod^'de-fi 

mpd'yu-late 
mol'le-fi ' 

mon^nar-ke 

mon^nO-de 

mdn'nd-stik 

mon^nu-mcat 

mor^raWifit 

mor'ral-ize 

not'a-bl 

ob'^ju-rate 

db^jQ9kiz9- 

6b'sta-kl 

dk<ku-pant 

pkliu-bi 

ok^ku-lar , 

offe-sur 

om^min-ii^ 

op per-a 

op^'per-ate 
dp't«-ka] 

op^pu-lense 
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APrnCATION OF THE UfFLECTfONS«— I«S9S0M 14. 

- 13%e Indians of America 09 they totrefownd hy ourfiUhers, 

1 Not many generations since', where you noto sit',* the 
4^fank thistle nodded in the wind', and the^bo; of the forest dug 
his hole unscared'. Here lived and loved another race of 
being8\ Beneath the same sun that rolls over your heads% 
the Indian hunt^ chased the p^ting deer^; gazing on the 
same moon that smiles for vou^ the Indian lover wooed his 
dusky mate\ ... 

^ Here the wigwam blaze', beamed on the young and 
helpless', andthe council fires glared on the wise"^ and daringA 
Now they dipped thieir noble limbs in your sedg^ lakes', and 
now they paddled their baric canoe along your craggy shoreA 
Here they warred^; the echoing whoop\ the defying death\ 
the bloody grapple\ — all were here^; and*^, when me tiger 
strife WBts done', here curled the smoke of peace\ 

3 Here', too', they worshipped^; and from many a dark 
l^osom', went^ep', to the Great Spirit', a pure and fervent 
prayer\ He had not written law8 for them on tables of stoue'^ 
Jbut he had traced theni on the tables of their hearts.^ The 
foor child of natui'e ki^ownot the God o£ Revelaiion^^ but the 
God of the Universe be ackowledged in even^ thing around 
him^. « 

4 He beheld him in the star that sunk in beauty behind 
his lonely dwelling^;-in'the glowing orb that flamed upon him 
from a mid^day^thrbne^;— in the blossom that opened tb the 
morning breeze^; — ^in the towering pine that defied a thous- 
and whirlwinds^; — ^in the timid warbler that never lefl his na- 
tive grove^; — in the fearless ea^e whose iintired pinions cleft * 
the neither clouds', and in his own matchless form', animat- 
ed by a spark of that light to whose mysterious source he 
bowed in humble adoration^*— But all this ha# passed away\ 

*01d Sonth^^nrch, Bostoii; \ 

Promiscuous exercise in Interest* 

.(I) What is the am't of £112-10 for 3 6-12 years, at 6 
pn ct. ayeart — . .diw. ^laS-VV^'A* 

(2) What is the amt. of ^180-8 fox U m^v^X. ]» ^x ^\^ 
,a year? Ana, £\^^*^-VV 
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(Z) What principal at Int. for 6 1-2 years, at 2 pr. ct. a 
year, will amt. to $250?— Ana. $221.24. 

(4t) What is the Int. of $400 fpr 3 1*2 years at 5 pr. ctT 

Ans, $90. 

(5) What is the Int. of $648.50 for 12 3-4 years at 5 1-2 
pr. ct? Ms. $464.76. 

(6) What principal will amt. to $313.43 in 3 34 years at 
4 1-2 per ct. a year? Am. $268.17. 

(7) What is the compound Int. of $1364.50 for 2 years 
at 7pr. ct. ayear? ' Ana. $197.71. 

(S) At what rate pr. ct. will jf 300 amt. .£600 in 6 years! 

/ Ana. 20. 

FALSE SYNTAX. — LESSON 16. 

Rule 14. When nouns or pronouns of the singular num- 
ber, are coupled by a copulative conjunction expressed or im- 
plied, then the verbs nouns and pronouns, which follow in 
connexion, must agree with them in the plural number. As, 
James and Joseph love their parents, they are fiiie boys. 

His envy and his hatred is alike futile. — Tkia aentence i^ 
faulty; — -for the v&rbjiay doea not^agree in number with ita two 
'^ibjecfa, ervty and hatred in violation of the 14 rule.'—Hencey 
iay ahould be are: Thua: — Hia envy an)d hia hatred are alike 
futile, 

Humanity and love is the essence of true religion. 

Tine and tide waits for no man; — it flows like a stream. 

In middle li^, dwells virtue and happiness, and it is they 
the wise seek. In no condition dwells honour and shame« 

Obs. 1. The diatrihutive adjective pronouns f each, every y 
eitheryput before nouns or pronouna, joined by the copulative 
conjunction^ require the verhj noun and pronoun in relation^ 
to be in the aingfilar number. 

Every town and city were in arms, and were soon deserted. 

Every shrub and bush were covered with locusts. 

Each planet and star shed a mildly influence. 

Either state and time of life ate made fruitful with bad 

deeds. 
Obs. 2. When nouns or pronouna of the singular number 

ate joined by a disjunctive conjunction, then the verb, noun and 

pronoun in conneocion agree with each in the aingular number,. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or watch, which 

more only as they are moved.. ^ 
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Idleness on igaoraace kave caused this mischief. 

Obs« 3. JVhen nouns or pronouns of different numbers or 
persons are disjunctively joined^ theverby ^c. should agree wim 
ihe one nearest to it. 

Neither the boys nor die man were offended. 

The loY0 of gain or the cares of the world has choked the 

growth of virtue, 

NoTB It is preferable, if gr^u^ticftbie, to place the ptural subj^t next 
to the verb. 



fiPELLmO.*«^Ii£SB.ON 17. 



or-a-cle 

or-a-tor 

or-irfice 

or-i-gin 

or-re-ry 

ox-y-gia 

ox-y-mel 

pol-i-cy 

p6l-i-tic 

pop-u-lace 

pop-u-lous 

pos-i-tive 

pos-si-ble 

prob-a-ble 

prob-i-ty 

' prod-i-gal 
prod-i-gy 

, prog-e-ny 
prom-i-nent 
prop-er-Iy 
proph-e-cy 
pros-e-cute 
pros-e-lyte 
pros-o-dy 
pros-per-ous 
prot-es-tant 

' proY-in^der] 
proy-i-dence 



or'ra-kl 

©r'ra-fur 

or^re-fis 

or^re-jin 

or^re-re^ 

oks^^-jia 

oks'^-mel 

poHe-s^ 

porie-tlk . 

pop^pMas 

pOp'pU-lU8 ^ 

poz^ze-tiv 

pos^sS.bl 

prob1>a.bl 

probe's te 

prod^'de.gal 

prod^de-je 

proj^e-nS 

prom^me-nent 

prop^piir-l# 

pr6ff6s6 

pros'^sekute 

j>r6s^se-1ite 

pros'^s&dd 

pros^pur-us 

proftes-tant 

proT^ven-dor 

proT^ve-dSnse 

E2 



prox-i-mate 

quad-ran-gle 

quad-ra-ture 

quad-ri-iid 

quad-ru-pid 

quad-ru-ple . 

qual-i-fy 

qual-i-ty 

quan-ti-ty 

rob-ber-y 

Bcrbf-u-la 

sol-e-cism 

sol-em-nize 

sol-i-tude 

sol-u-ble 

sol-ven-cy 

soph-is-try 

ror-row-ful 

tol-er-ance 

top-i-cal 

trog-lo-dyte^ 

trop-i-cal 

voc-a-tive 

vol-a-tile 

war-ren-er 

watch-ful-ness 

wrong-ful-ness 



proks^e-mftte 

kwad'rSitig'gl 

kwod'^rS ture 

kwod^drg-fjld 

kwod'jlru-p^d 

kwod^dru-pl 

kwoiafi.fi 

kwone-t© 

kwon^'tfite 

rob'bur-fi 

skroPii'la 

soFfi-sizm 

fioKum-mze 

sdrifi-tilde 

soKu-W ' 

soKven-se 

sof f is- tr§ 

sor^ro-ful 

tol^r-anse 

tSp^'e-kl 

trog^'lo-dite 

trop^e-kal 

vok^a-tiv 

voKa-til^ 

w6r''rin-ut 

watsli^fiil-nes 

rong^fW-nes 
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AFPLICATION OF THE INF&KCPIOKf. — LESSON 18 r 

^ . Tht Indian of Anerka as wefihd him. 

1. Across the ocean^, come a pilgrim bark^, bearing the 
seeds of life' and death\ The jformer, were sown for you^; 
the latitTy sprung up in the path of tiie simple fmh'veV Two 
hundred years have changed the character of a great contin- 
ent^ and blotted /or ever from its face a whole peculiar peo- 
pled Art has usurped the bowers of nature'', and the anoint- 
ed child Qf '^ducation^^ has been too mighty for the untaught 
man of the woods^. 

2. Here and there^ a stricken few remain^, but how un- 
like their bold, untame, and untameable progenitors^ The 
Indian of eagle glance^, and lion bearing'; — fiie theme of the 
touching ballad^; and the hero of the pathetic tale'', is gone^ll 
-^And his degraded offspring, crawl upon the soiK,, where he 
walked in majesty'', to remind us how fniserahleis man when 
the foot pf the conqueror is upon his fieck^! 

3. As ^acef they have withered from the land^. Their 
arrows are broken^ — their springs are dried up\ — their coun- 
cil fires have gone out% and* their war cry is dying in the un- 
trodden west\ Slowly and sadly'', they climb the distant hills 
-—and read their final exit in the setting sun^. They are sink- 
ing beneath the mighty tide that is pressing them away'', and 

< they will soon hear the roar oT the last wave that hides them 
from the earth^. 

4. Some ages hence'', the Philosophic white man', stand- 
ing near some mighty city, planted where now the panther 
prowls, and the raven builds her nest', and, pondering on the 
structure of the Indians disintered remains^, will wonder 
to what manner of persons they belonged^ They will be 
known oply in the songs and chronicles of coming time^: — 
and may these be faithful to their rude virtues as wcr/, and to 
their unrijghteous /a<c as jpeop/c. 

AWTHMETrC. — LESSON 19. 

Equation of the Time. 
Note. Equation of time exhibits a method of finding the meaH time 
of severa^ payments due at different times. 

RuLS 1. Multiply each payment by *the time at which it 
would fall due, and add the several products. 
2. Divide this sum by the amouftt of all the payments, 
^od the quotient will be the equated time. TYiub;— 
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(1) A ows B $560, $100 of which is due in three months^ 
$200 in five^ ino. and 250 in 8 joio. what is the mean time if 
canceled at one payment? 

I^IOOX 3mo.=r$300• 
200X 5 =1000 
250X 8 =2000 

-=^3300-f 550=6 mo. Jins. 

(2) D holds B's bond for ,£200 payable at 3 and 9 
mo. but D will have the whole in one payinen't; what is the 
time? * *An8. 6 mo. 

(S) A owes C. $500 payable as follows: — $250 in 6 mo. 
and $250 in 8 mo. if paid at one time, what would that 
be? *An8. 7 mo. 

^ Obs. When £s, and parts of£s, are found in the given 
Slim, iitcill be convenient to reduce the parts to the decimal of a 
pound. 
. (4) C owes D ,£615-15 payable in three equal annu- 
al payments, but thoy agree that the whole shall be paid at 
one time; — what is that time? 

154^20=.75 & 615.754-3=205,25 average payments. 
205.26X12=2463.00 
205.25X24=4926.00 

206.25X36 7389.00 £14778.00-^615.75=24 mo. 
(5) D's bond for $636, falls due thus:— 200 in 33 days, 
— 150 in 93 d^ys, — aijd the bal. in 123 daysj^^but he vill 
pay the whole at the equated time; what is* it? 

Ans. 88 days, nearly. 

FALSE SYNTAX. — LESSOIC 20. 

Rule 15. -When nouns or pronoiins are used in apposition 
they must be in the same case; as, pride, the vice of foojs, ru- 
ined his prospects. They saw Webster, the qrator, he who 
went to congress. 

This sentence is incorrect, for the pronoun he, in the nomina- 
tive form, is put in apposition to the noun Webster, which is 
the object of^the verb saw, in violation of the 15 Rule, /le, there^ 
fore should be him, and the sentence amended tcill rtad ihuSy 
they saw Webster the orator ^ him who went to congress. 

They saw Varius, he who had been at the couilc\V« ^^lXx^h 
saw the man that saw the rogue, Vve v*\vo t\«\ <ftft x^«c^. "^^^wr 
our your parents, they that nourisYi^iA yowt VoSwvc^ • :;^o^«^ 
gave the book to bis b^otheT^l^^^Ylo\\xe^ll^fe^T«£i^^^^^" 
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f^aTE. The propriety of this rale ia Very obvious. Appoeition means 
another name for the same thmg. Thus : This man is Bams the fasraer. 
Now, the fiinner is Barns, and Bftfns is the farmer. Both terms stand 
for the same persor^, and should therefore have the same case. 



SPELLING* — LESSON 21. 



bur-gla-ry 

clum-si-ly 

com-ba-tant 

oome-U-ness 

(iom-fort-er 

com-pa-ny 

con-jur-er 

con-sta-ble 

cov-e-nant 

cov-er-ing 

cov-er-let 

cov-ert-ly 

cov-ert-ure 

cov-e-tous 



bur^gla-r6 

klum'^zd-ld 

kum''bS-tan^ 

knm^le-nes 

kumTur-tur 

kum^pa-nd 

kun'jur-ur 

kun''sta-bl 

kiiv'e-nant 

kuv^ur-ing 

kuv'ur-lit 

kuv%t-Ie 

kuv''urt-ure 

kuv''e-tus 



gov^ern-ment guv'urn-ment 

gov-ern-our guv^'urq-ur 

gun-ne-ry gun^nur-« 

hoase-wife-ry huz^wifi-re 



cum-ber-some kum'bur-feum 
cup-beir-er kiip'bar-Ufr 



hum-ble-bee 

huF'^ri-cajde 

hus-band-ry 

jour-ney-maa 

jus-ti-fy 

luck-i-ly 

lux-u-ry 

tnul-berny 

mul-ti-form 

mul-ti-ple 



um^bl-b^e 

hur^rfi-kSo 

huz^'biin-Kire 

jur'ne-irian 
jus^t6-fi 

]uk'k^4e 

luk^'shu-re 

m611)er-re 

mulle-fdrai 
mul^te-pl 



cur-ren-cy 

cur-ri-cle 

cur-ry-comb 

cur-so-ry 

cur-vat-ure 

cus-to-dy 

drudg-e-ry 



kur'ren-se 

kur^re-kl 

kur''re-k6m 

kur'so-re 

kur^'vSt-ure 

kus'to-d^ 

■drudj'ur-e * 

1 w 1 /• »• 



musk-me l-Ion. musk^mel-UQ 
nour^sh-meht nur^rish-meat 



drunk-en-ness drunk^'n-nes 
,fluc-tu-ate ^ 
;fur-ni-ture 
fur-ri-er 



glut-ten-ous 
gov-ero-ess 



fluk'tshu-ate 

fur'ne-tshupe 

fur^'rS-ur 

glut^'tuh-us 

guv'um-es 



nulle-ty 
nun-ci-o 
nun>ne-ry 
.pub-li-can 
pul-chri-tude 
pul-ver-ise 
puQc4u-al 
pun-gen-cy 
pun-ish-ment 
pus-tu-lous 
rud*de*Dess 
- rus-ti-cate> 



nuKle-te 

nun^she«o 

nun'ner-re 

pub^le-kan 

pul^kre-triide 

puKver-ize 

punk^tshu-aj 

pun^jen-se ^ 

pun^nish-meDt 

pus^tshu-lus 

rSd'd€-nes 

rus^t€rk&te 



^LESSON 22\ 

The cataract of Niagara, 

1 . The cataract of Niagara/ is confessedly one of the moat 
awfully sublime spectacles in the whole range of nature's cabi- 
iiet\ Genius is too barren^, — language, too poor^, to picture 
^the scene^. If drawn in parts^^ the effect is divided^, and 

J^entitfohscured'; and, if taken iathe vihoWy proportion ftils^ 

^s4 jsipace becomes too limiXeA\ 
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. 2. In the presence of this tremendous display of elements, 
no man has the power of portraying the deep s^snsations which 
thrill his soul, and rouse his apprehension with startling emo- 
tions for his personal safety^, or his own comparative little- 
ness. 

3. There is nothing within the compass of his distorted vis^ 
ion"", calculated to restore the springs of his defeated faculties'", 
save the tame, campaign region of country in which this fall is 
placed^, and which meets his eye in striking contrast^, as he 
lifts it from the unmeasured ahyss beneath his feet\ 

4, The narrow, deep, dark gulf through which the frothy 
tide^^ spent with the mighty ofibrt .of the desperate leap^, rolls 
off in sullen grandeur^ is hardly seen ten paces from its 
verge\ The thundering roar\ the trembhng earth\ and clouds 
of rising spray'', dre&sed in the showery bow'', first call the 
attention up^, and bid the plodding traveller beware that danger 
lies ahead. ' 

6. The thoughts are strange^ Niagara^ that crowd into my 
mind * 

While I look up to thee''. It would' appear 
As though God poured thee from his hollow hand^,^ 
And hung his bmo upon thy awful front^; 
And spoke^, in that loud voice which seemed to him 
Who dwelt^on Patmos for his Saviour^ s sake\ 
The aoundof TnanywaUrs^ y and bade thy flood 
To chronicle the ages back^, and notch His centuries* 
In the eternal rock . t 

^ LESSON 23. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Equation and Interest. 

(1 ) A's Bond for ^884^.84^ on int. at 6 per cefnt. a year, falls 
due in the following manner, to wit : $221.21 a year, for four 
years in succession, but he chooses to discharge the whole at 
one payment : — ^what is the time and amount ? 

< S.n8. 2 1-2 years. Amt. 1018.066. 

(2 J A bought 16 chestsC of tea,' weighing 1674 gross, tare 
18 Ibsi per chest, at ^1 1-4 a lb. payable in 4 equal payments, 
at 9, 12, 15 and 18 months, with int. after 6 months, at 6 per 
cent, a year ; but subsequently agreed to pay th0 whole at one 
time:-«-»what is that time, and what the amQ\nv\.\ 
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(3) C's accti with D was 6^412.8$, payable $112.86 .in 8 
mo. 9I&O in 12 mo«\and $150 in 15 mo. with inW at 7 pt ct. 
a year ; but he chose to make but one payment of the wl|ol^ 
and before the expiration of the equated time, he failed^ an4 
paid but 97.5 cents on the dollar :-^what was D's receipts 1 

Jtna. $16^.7875. • 

(4) E holds F's bond for $500, payable $125 in 5 xng.. 
$150 in 8 mo. and the bal. in 13 mo.;^-^but they ag^ee that 
the whole shall be paid in 9 months .-—which has the advaii- 
tage in time, and how much ! Ans. E, gains 1-2 a mo. 

FALSE STNXAX.-^IIJUBSON 24. 

RuLi 16. When nouns or prcmouns are iised in the form of 
%n address, they are put in the nominative case ahaoltftt. As, 
my son, strive to obtain knowledge. ' 

Note. This role is seldom Wolated except by those who effect to use' 
the sirapid antique aiyle, adopted by the society of FriwiVlA. -With Ihose 
the oblique case of the pronoun tfuii, holds all kinds of relation, fUkd 4V6X^ 
tsfieciea of case. As, thee has a friend. Tfaee's friend is here. Give it 
thee*s friend, &c. 

Thee, is the objective form of the prpnoun thou, both of 
which 'are very properly and very happUy appropriated to sa- 
cred writ and poetic language, Tb apply the pronoun thee as 
Ihe subject oFa verb, or the possession of an object, would be 
HB ungrammatical as to say, himhas, afriend, him^ friend, give 
it to her^s friend, &c^ Scripture phraseology, though in itself 
.^iiftple, pure/ and chaste, always bea,utiful, and oilten sublime, 
should be carefully preserved a separate and distinct language. 
f ts promiscuous application to all subjects, has the appearance 
of sacralege, and certainly detracts, from the salutary influence * 
which the style of holy writ should exert iipon the minitfs 6£ 
man. It seems but decorous that some dis^nction should ob- 
tain between the Biiguage employed in addresses to the Deity, 
and that used in familiar intercourse with our fellow men and 
Ihe brute creation* 

. SFELUNO«*-^LE8SON ^5. 

scuMer-y sWKlur-fi sup-pli-0ate sup'ple-k&te 

scur-ril-ous skur'rel-us sur-cin-gle sur^sing-gl 

slug-gish-ness sKg'gish-nes sur-ger-y sur^j^r-e 

sov-er-eign suv^Sr-in sus-ci-tate sus''s§-tate 

south-er-ly sutVur-ld thir-ti-eth t'hur^te-gfh 

stub^'born-ness stuyburn-nes tur-bu-lence tur11>u-len$ 

sub-se-quent siiys^-kwSnt tur-ifaur^ic tur''raer-ik 
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sub-si-dy sub^8€-de 

sub-8taa«4ire sSb^stSn-tiy 



sub-sti-tute 

sub-ter-fuge 

sub-tile-ness^ 

suc-cu-Iept 

sud-dei^nesa 

suf-fer-aace 

suf-fo^ate 

sul-ki-nes 

suirlen-ness 

/dum-ma-ry 
sum-tu-ous 
sup-li-cant 



sub'^stO'tute 

sub^ter-f^je 

sub^til-nes 

siiklcu-lent ^ 

8ud^den*n^B 

suPfur-aose 

surfdwkate 

sul'ke-nSs 

sul^Jin-nes 



jw^K «^ 



tar-pi-tude 

ulreer-alQ 

ul-ti-mate 

UQC«itU-OUS 

un-du-late 

up-right -ness 

ur-gen-cy 

ut-ter-ance 

won-der-ful 

world-li-ness 

wor-ship-er 

wor-thi-ly 

wor-thi-nes8 



tur^pe-tude 

ui^t^-mate 

uiik'^tshu-us 

iin'ju-i&te 

up^'rite-nes 

ur'jen-se 

ut^tu]>aQse 
wun^'dur-fQl 

wurld^le-nes 

wur^ship-pur 

wur^fhe-l6 

wur't'hfi-nes 



worth-less-ness wurt'h''le8-n^s 



sum ma.»re 
sum^tsbu-us 
sup^ple-kant « 

LESSON 26. 

T%e Poison Tree of J&va, 
1. On the beautiful island* of Java^, in the Indian ocean , 
stands a tali and stately tree^ M\e^ the Upaz^. It is said to 
be so poispnous^y that it instantly destroys the life of every 
thing that goes within the reach of its tainted influenced No 
shrub or plant grows near it.^ No venturous bird has ever 
made its boughs a resting place', and returned again to its 
mate\ It stands alone the undisputed tenant of the parched 
and naked heath\ To this d^ath inflicting tree^ the Javians 
send their convicts^; and, of the uncounted nl3Tiads that have 
been doomed to expiate their guilt by the foul embrace^, njD 
one has ever returned to tell the way thither^, or desciibe the 
heaps of bleaching bones that whiten the ground, amid ih^ 
withered leaves of the poison' Upaz^. 

Where seas of glasis'^, with gay reflection smile^ 
Round the green coast of Java's balmy isle^, 
Soft zephyrs blow"", eternal summers reign\ 
And showers proliflc^, kiss the soil in vatn^* 

No spicy nutmeg^, scents the vernal galcs^; 

No towering palm-tree^, shades the mid-day v^es : 

No flow'ry chapletS crowns the limpid tiH$^; 

No grassy mantle^, shades the sable hills^; 

No step^, returning^, on the sand impressed', 

(Invites the visjt of a second gae»\> 

For there', in silence/ ou \\ie\A\^\fc^\vft^^ 

F^ll Vpazgtovfd :-- i\ve^ HyAtaXxe^i ^ ^^^^« 






LBBBON 27 

Promiscuous ExercUea in Equation and Intend. 

(5) B, whose debts amounted to $4680, compouDded with 
his creditors at 45 cents on the dolllir, for which he gave his 
notes in equal payments at 15^ 24, 32, and 46 mo. with int. 
at 6 per cent, a year. By a successful voyage of 32 mo. to 
I ndia, he cleared $20,000, and on hts return called in his 
creditors, and paid them their full demand with interest: — what 
would have been the true equation? What would he have 
paid at 45 cents on the dollar, at the proper equated time ? 
and what did he pay ? 

Ana. Equated time 29 3-4 mo. $2419.26 3-4. $5428.80. 

(6) A owed 1^150, ^nd agreed to pay $10 a mo. until the. 
whole was paid ; but afterwards concluded to give a bond 
with surety to pay the whole at One time :-*r^t what time did 
the bond fall due ? -Ans, In 8 iho. 

♦ (7) D gave his note to B for $600 payable in 2, 3 and 4 
years, each $200 at 6 per cent compound int. He chose to 
discharge the whole at one payment : — what were the time 
and amount ? Ans. Time 3 years, and amt. $702.6096. 

FALSE SYNTAX. LESSON 28. 

Rule 17. When the past participle is used without a help* 
ing verb, it then refers, like an adjective, to some noun or 
pronoun. As, James has a boy well taught. 

Note. It is evident that in this example the helping or neutre verb is 
understood, and might be properly expressed before the participle. Thus : 
James has a boy who is well taught. 

Hence it appears that the past participle, whether used with 
or without a helping verb, alwa3rs refers to the noun or pro- 
noun as an adjective ; otherwise the omission of the verb 
would appear to create a new relation in language, and its in- 
sertion, another division of the verb, to wit: sl passive verb. 
The passive verb, if admitted, is parsed in the following man- 
ner: — The boy is taught by the master. Soy ^ is a noun com^ 
mony third persofiy singular nun^er, masculine gender ^ and the^ 
subject of the verby is taught; — is taughty is an irregular y pas- 
' sive verbj indicative mood, present time, and agrees with its 
subjecty boy, in the third persony singular number ;^>-inastery is 
a nanny under the government of tht prepositiony by. But the 
scholar has been told that the subject of t&e verb, is the agent 
that does ihe act expressed by the verb. Her^, however, he . 
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finds, that the subject of the verb, is the receiver of the ac- 
tion, and that the actor is governed by a preposition, and has 
no grammatical relation to the verb. Now, to obviate this 
manifest contradiction, I have taken the liberty to separate 
the neutre verb from the past participle, by which the verb 
barely expresses the state or condition of the subject ; — an3 
the participle refers to that subject as an adjective. This 
mode, which is by no means original, and probably not wholly 
unexceptionable, is certainly the most simple. It will suffice 
at least, to awaken the pupil's curiosity, and induce him to 
inquire and think for himself, which, in fact^ is one object at 
which grammar aims. 

QUESTIONS ON THE 29TH CHAPTER. 
Reading Exerci$e8, 

Lesson 2. Why are the words honourable, innocent, mean 
and guilt, in the first period, made emphatic ? After what 
rules are the inflections applied to this sentence ? 

JVb/c 1. It will be proper for the pupil, by previous study, 
to prepare himself to answer such and similajr questions, with 
regard to every sentence. But in the exercise of reading, it 
will be proper for the teacher to read to a full claSs, each sen- 
tence or section, first applying the proper pauses, emphasis; 
and inflections, and one or more of the class to repeat the 
same in imitation of the teacher, and answer the above ques- 
tions. 

JS'ote 2. Let me here remark to the teacher and the pupil, 
and the parent, and to all concerned, that it is not so much 
the quantity which the pupil reads that makes a correct and 
forcible reader, as the manner in which he reads. Half a 
dozen sentences pronounced agreeably to definite and well 
defined rules, developing a regular and correct system of lo- 
cution, will do more towards perfecting the pupil in the art of 
reading, than whole chapters, or even volumes pronounced, 
without reference to manner. 

J^'ote 3. I submit the above remark, because I have just 
been informed that some teachers bad taken exceptions to the 
Common School Manual, in consequence of the paucity of 
reading exercises. The circumstance proves one of two 
things, nan>ely,that those teachers know nothing of the ^xjs^^^ 
mode of tdhching the art of readings ot iWl^e^ ^t^Vnc^Vsv^^ 
lent to do their dut/. 

P 
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Arithmetical Exercises. ' . 

Lessoii 3. What is Compound Interest 1 Rule, 1st step ? 
2d step? Example? Obs. 1 Example? 

Lesson 7. What of the 1st note ? Example ? What of the 
2d note ? What of note 3d ? Example ? Note 4th ? Ex- 
ample ? 

Lesson 11. How is the 1st table usedt How the 2d? 
Rule, 1st step? 2d, step? Example ? Obs. 1st? Exam- 
ple ? Obs. 2d ? Example ? 

Lesson 19. What is equation of time ? Rule, 1st step? 
2d step? ExaAple? Obs.? Example? 

Grammatical Exercises* 

Lesson 4. Rule 11th? What of the note? Example? 
Obs. 1st? Example? Obs. 2d? Example? Obs. 3d? 
Example ? 

Lesson 8. What of rule 12th? Example, &c.? What of 
Obs. 1st? Example? Obs. 2d? Example? Obs. 3d? 
Example? 

Lesson 12. What of rule 13th ? Example, &c. ? What 
of note 1st? What of note 2d ? 

Lesson 16. What of rule 4th ? Example, &c. ? What of 
Obs. 1st? Example? Obs. 2d? Example? Obs. 3d? 
Example? Note? 

Lesson 20. What of rule 15th ? Example, &c. ? Note ? 

Lesson 24. What of rule 16th? Example ? Note ? Ex- 
ample? 

Lesson 28. What of rule 17th ? Example ? Note, &c. ? 



CHAPTER 30. 

SPELLING. LESSON 1. 

Words of three syllables in two columns; exhibiting the spelling 
and pronunciation ; accent on the second ; vowels short. 

a-ban-don a-ban^dun ^ en-rap-ture en-rap^tshure 

ab-strac-tion ab-strak'shun er-rat^ic er-rStlk 

ad^van-tage ad-van^taje ex*ac-tion egz-ak^shun 

af-»fran-chise 5f-fran'tshize ex-act-ly ^gz-^kf^le 

as-phal-tic as-fSKtik ex-am-ple egz-Sm^pl 

as^phal'to3 Ssh-faytiia ex-pan-sioa €ks-p5n''shun 
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asth-mat-ic 

at-tach-ment 

at-trac-tive 

bach-gam-mon 

bat-tal-ion 

bom-bas-tic 

cli-mac-tic 

com-pan-ion 

com-pas-sion 

con-trac-tile 

de-can-ter 

de-faJ-cate 

de-tach-ment 

de-trac-tion 

di-dac-tic 

dis-as-ter 

dis-as-trous 

dis-fran-chise 

dis-par-age 

dis-trac-tion 

dra-mat-ic 

ec-stat-ic 

e-las-tic 

em-bar-rass 

en-am-our 

en-chant-ment 

en-chant-ress 

en-fran-chise 



ast-mat^ik 

at-tatsh^ment 

at-trak^tiv ^ 

bak-gam^'mun 

bat-tsryun 

bum-bas^tik 

kli-makrik 

kom-pan'yun 

kom-pash^shun 

kon-trak^til 

de-kdn^tur 

de-faKkate 

de-tatsh'^ment 

de-trak''shiin 

de-dak''tik 

diz^s^tur 

diz-as''trus 

dis-franlshize 

dis-pa/ridje 

dis-trak^shun 

dra-pfiat'ik 

ek-stat^ik 

6-las''tik 

em-bar'^ris 

en-am^iir 

en-tshant^ment 

en-tshant'res 

en-fran''tshize 



ex-tat-ic 

ex-trac-tion 

fa-nat-ic 

fan-tas-tic 

fi-nan-cial 

gi-gan-tic 

grim-al-kin 

gym-nas-tic 

here-af-ter 

ho-san-na 

i-am-bic 

im-ag-ine 

in-frac-tion 

lym-phat-ic 

me-an-der 

me-chan-ics 

me-dal-ion 

me-tal-ic 

mis-car-riage 

mo-las-ses 

mo-nas-tic 

pe-dan-tic 

pi-az-za 

pneu-mat-ics 

pome-gran-ate 

port-man-teau 

pris-mat-ic 

re-trac-tion 



eks-^tlk ^ 

eks-trak''shun 

ftl-nat'ik 

fan-tas''tik 

fe-nan'shal 

ji-gan^tik 

grim-maKkin 

gim-nas^tic 

here-aftur 

h6-z5n''nS 

i-am^bik 

e-maj^in 

in-frSk^shiin 

Jim-fafik 

me-an^dur 

me-kan^ks 

m€-dal'yun 

me-taFik 

mis-karndje 

mo-las'^siz 

mo-nas^tik 

pg-dan^tik 

p€-az''za 

nu-mat^tiks? 

pum-gran^'nat 
port-inan^tO 
priz-maf'tik 
re-trak^shun 



READING. — LESSON 2. 



INGRATITUDE. 
The story of Inkle and Yarico. 

1. Amid all tbe vices to wbich human nature is prone^, and 
which mark the deep degradation it has suffered''^ none more 
strikingly evinces its debasement than the practice ofingratu 
tude". For other failings^, reason may possibly assign some 
excuse^; — but for this^ she must search in vain\ That kind^ 
nes8 should ever be returned with cruelty^ j or affection treated 
with nefflect\ is humanity's shamef and man's disgrace^, 

2. Thomas Inkle'', a young merchant of London'', was the 
third son of a wealthy citizen^, who had caxeMV^ &\%>c^'eiWs!&Si 
the mind of his child^, a strong desire o?ga\t^, nWv&Yt^'^^^^^^'^* '^ 
the result of precept^ and exampW, vf^a \Xve ^T%xA\x»i^^^s^'2i'«^'^^ 
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for him to try his fortune in the West Indies\ Inkle's person 
was absolutely the reverse of his mind\ — The former was 
manly^ and noble\ — the latter^ yh^e^ and contemptible\* 

3, During the voyage'', the ship in whikh he embarked^ put 
into a creek to avoid the fury of a storm\ Young Inkle', 
with severs^l of the party', went on shore to take a view of a 
scene, which, to theni, was entirely new\ They had not 
walked far up the country^, before they discovered a party of 
Indians in pursuit^ Fear lent wings to their flight'', and each 
sought safety for himseir. Inkle out-ran his companions'', 
and found security from his pursuers in the midst of a thick 
forest^. • s 

4. He had been but a little while in his hiding place'', when 
his attention was arrested by the appearance of a young fe- 
male'', whose benignant countenance^ seemed to compassion- 
ate his forlorn situation\ The name of the female'', was 
Yarico^. Gentleness was displayed in her features'', and 
sweetness in her manners\ When Inkle acquainted her^, by 
signs'', with his distress^, she at once showed him that axpnpa- 
thy was not confined to a particular clime'', and that humanity 
depends not upon the colour of the skin\ 

ARITHMETIC. — LESSON 3. 

Commission, Brokerage and Insurance, 

Note. Commission is a compensation allowed for the sale or purchase 
of property by an agent. 

Brokerage is ^compensation allowed for money transactions. Synony- 
mous with commission. 

Insurance is a premium paid for taking risquea on life or property sub- 
jected to hazard. All these allowances are rated at a given per cent, on 
the amt. — ^hence, the principles of Simple Interest controul the solution 
of every question, with the exception that time is' not taken into the 
account. 

Rule. Multiply the given sum by the given rate per cent, 
and divide as in Simple Int. by decimals, the quotient will be 
the answer. ' Thus: — 

(1) A sent his ship to Europe, which, with the cafgo, was 
valued as per bills of lading, &c.at $16250. Btopk the whole 
risque at 8 3-4 per cent. : — what was the amount of premium? 

16250 X.087Si-rl0000=$1421.875. Ans. 

B sold gpods for A to the amt. of $3460, and charged 4 12 
per cent, commission: — what did B pay? Ans, j^ 155.25. 

(3) D sold A's note drawn for ^1356, and charged 1 1-4 
/^er cent : — to what did his brokerage ?\T»*ft^ •^^- $16,95, 



/ 
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(4) What is the commission on ^1320, at 6 per cent.? 

jdn«. $66.10 

(5) D sold B's note for $984.50, and charged 1 1-4 per 
cent. : — to what did his brokerage amount ? Ana. jj(12.31. 

GRAMMAR. FALSE SYNTAX. — LESSON 4. 

Rule 18. When verbs are coupled by conjunctions ex- 
pressed or implied, they must have the same mood and time* 
As, the child rides and walks. The Parliament addressed 
the king, and have been prorogued the same day. This sen^ 
fence is faulty, because the verbs, addressed and have been, join' 
-ed by the conjunction, and,' have not the same time, in violation 
of the ISth ride; therefore, have been, should be, was. Thus:-^ 
The Parliament addressed the king and was prorogued the 
sarhe day. 

Professing a regard, and to act differently, discovers abase 
mind. Did he not f611 me his fault, and entreated me to for- 
give him? 

Obs. 1. PVhen the subjunctive mood is connected by a con- 
junction, the samejorm of the verb must be preserved. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them is gone a- 
stray, doth he not leave the ninety and^ nine, and goeth into 
the .mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray? 

If hia prefer a virtuous life, and is sincere in his profession^ 
he will succeed. 

Obs. 2. When the sense requires a different %noo.d or time, 
the subject must be repeated; — the conjunction will then connect 
two members of a compound sentence. 

He was proud, though now humble. They rewarded him 
l^onourably, and can do no less. 

SPELLING. — iESSON 5. 

rheu-mat-ic ru-mat^'ik cora-pen-sate kom-pen^sato 

sar-cas-tic sar-kas^tlk com-plex-ion kom-plek^shun 

scho-las-tic skd-las''tik com-pres-sion kom-pres^shun 

sub-trac-tion sub-trak^shun con-cen-trate kon-sen^trate 

to-bac-co to-bak^ko con-cen-tric kon-sen^'trik 

un-rav-el un-ravM con-cern-ment kon-sern^ment 

trans-ac-tian trans-ak'^shua con-jec-ture k6n-jek^tala»\^ 

ab-er-rance Sb-er^ranse con-lem-tict 'Vl»v\-'^\s^^x 

ac-ces-sio/i ^k-sesh^shun coti-teru-^\^\.^ V:aw-^TD!^^^'^ 
ad-ren-ture ad-ven^tshuro con-len-tYOXV Vow-^^^s^^?^ 
ad^ver^tance ad-ver^tanso cotv-len-Wow^ Voxv-<^^^^^ 

F2 
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af-fir-mant af-fer^mSnt 

a-lem-bic S-lem^'bik 

al-read-y ftl-red^dfi 

a-merce-ment a-merse^meat 



an-gel-ic 

ap-pen-dage 

ap-pen-dix 

icp-pren-tice 

ab^bes-tine 

as-bes-tos 

lEs-cen-sion 

as-sem-blage 

as-ser-tion 

as-sess-ment 

ath-let-ic 

a-ver-sion 

au-then-tic 

bis-sex-tile 

ce-les-tial 

clan-des tine 

co-er-cion 

co-er-cive 



Sn-jenik 

ap-pen'^daje 

Sp-pen^diks 

ap-pren^tis 

Sb-bes^tin 

as^bes'tus 

as-s&a^shun 



con-veii-tioA 

con-ver-gent 

con-verse-ly 

con-ver-sion 

co-quet-ry 

cor-rec-tion 

cor-rec-tive 

cos-met-ic 

cre-den-tial 

de-ben-ture 

de-cep-tion 



as-sem^bladje de-cep-tive 
lls-ser^shuQ de-clen-sion 



as-ses^meiH 

ath-lct^ik 

a-ver^shun 

&w-then'tik 

bls-seks'til 

sd-ledTtshal 

klan-des^tin 

ko-er'shun 



de-crep-it 

de-fec-tive 

de-jec-tion 

de-pres-sion 

de-ser-tion 

de-tec-tion 

de-ter-gent 

de-vel-ope 

di-ver-gence 



ko-ei/siv 
com-mer-cial kom-mer^shal di-gres-sion 
com-mence^-ment kom-mense^ment 



kon-ven^shuir 

kon-ver^jent 

kon-verse^le 

kon-ver^shun 

ko-kef're 

kor-rek^shun 

k6r-rek''tiv 

koz-met^'ik - 

kre-den''shal 

de-ben^tshure 

d6-sSp^shun 

de-sep^tiv 

de-klen^shiin 

de-krepMt 

de-fek'tiv 

de-jek'shiiji 

de-presh^shun 

d€-zer^shun 

de-tek''shun 

de-ter'jent 

de-veKup 

de-ver^jenso 

de-grSsh^'sbun 



INKLE ANI> YARICO, CONTINUED. — LESSON 6. 

The generous Yarico^, was a person of high birth\ Aware 
l&at the tenderness which she felt for the unfortunate stran- 
ger'', would be displeasing to her parents^ she found it neces- 
sary to disguise it^. She carried Inkle to a remote cave^, sup- 
f>lied his daily wants'', and administered to his comfort\ Her 
affection became so strong for,him% that she could scarcely 
exist but in his prepence\ 

6 Fearing he would grow weary of his confinement', she 
<«rould take the opportunity of her parents* absence'', and con- 
duct him into her father's beautiful orange groves'^; persuade 
Mm to lie down and slumber', and anxiously watch by his 
side, lest he should be disturbed\ His little dwelling was 
adorned with all the art that native elegance could suggest^, 
{Old unsuspecting innocence employ', to make it appear pleas- 
Wff to ber lover^a eyes^. 
T The charming Indian had the happiness \o fvi[\^ V\\^\.\w- 
^<^ understood her language^ j and the feVicity <>? Yie^xviv%V\m 
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express the strength of his gratitude^, aud the force of his 
love^. He represented the joys that would await them^, if 
they could only roach England^. He painted his love in such 
glowing colours^ that the confiding brunette had notia doubt 
of its sincerity^, and plighted her faith to become the partner 
of his flight whenever a vessel should arrive to receive them\ 

8. A ship soon appeared^. The delighted Yarico^, forge t- 
ing her duty, and thinking only of her love^, left the happy 
abode of her doting parents^, and commited her keeping to 
the plig hted faith of her beloved Inkle^. The vessel was bound 
for Barbadocs^ and all Inkle's ideas of acquiring wealth^, re- 
turned with double force^. Love', which had been nothing 
more than a transient passion', and which had acquired its 
foundation in interest^ now yielded to a higher claim\ His 
freedom once obtained', the means were forgotten^; and the 
unfortunate Yarico', was considered a tax upon his bounty\ « 

9. As soon as the vessel arrived in port', the merchants 
crowded round it for the purpose of purchasing slaves\ 
The despicable fnkle was animated at the sight', and',, resolv- 
ing to relieve himself of what he called a burden^ offered the 
beautiful Yaricp', his amiable deliverer', to the highest bid- 
der^. In vain she threw herself on her knees before him% 
and pleaded her tenderness' and afrection\ — The heart that 
was dead to gratUude^, was lost to /oce^, — The helpless Yar- 
ico', was doomed to a life of slavery^!! 

* « 

EXERCISES IN COMMISSION, &C. — LESSON 7. 

(1) B sold goods to the amt. of $2186.15 and charged the ^ 
owner 3 1-2 pr. ct. com. and 1-4 pr. ct storage, what was the 
amt. of hisbiin Ans, $103.84 

\2) What brokerage has B on ^2150 at 2 pr. ct.? 

Arts. $43 

(3) What is the insurance on $'5630. at 7 3-4 pr. ct.? 

Ms. $436,325 

(4) A's ship and cargo, at sea, is worth #17654, and en* 
suredat 18 3-4 per cent, what is the premium? 

Ans. $3310.125 

(5) B's amount of sales for D, is $3450, at 4 1-2 per cent, 
his loan to D is $1872.50 on Int. for 14 1-2 xxvo, ^X"! ^^x ^v^ 
what is the balance duo to D1 Am. ^Vife*^.^^ ^ 

(6) A reed, of B on consignt. a \o\. ol ^oxV, ^w5i^^^^^^^^ 
him poo on int. at 6 pr. ct. a year, ^l Wv^^xAo^ V^^ ^^^^^ 
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he closed the sales, and reed. $626, charging 4 pr. ct. com 
and storage $31.50 how does the account stand? 

<r Ms, $63.60 B»s due. 

(7) B. sold 8632 Spanish milled dollars for 7-8 pr. ct^ pre- 
mium, and took a bill on London at par; for how much ster- 
ling money was it drawn. Ms. .£1959-9-6. 

, FALSE SYNT'AX LESSON 8. 

Rule 19. The Infinitive mood may be governed by a verb, 
noun, pronoun, adjective, or participle. As, he ought to 
read the first authors, &c. , 

You ought not read too hastily. — This sentence isfaulitj^ 6e- 
tanse the verb read is in the infinitive mood and under the gov^ 
ernment of the verb ought, but has not the sign of that mood, 
therefore the pr epos lion should be introduced. Thus: — You 
ought not io read too hastily, 

Jt is better live on a little than out live a great deal. I 
wish him enjoy health and the blessings of fife. Joseph 
\^nted act his part and do his duty.^ 

Obs. 1. T/iere are some verbs ivhich require the use of the 
infinitive mood after them, without the sign 9f the preposition; 
— to ivity make, need, bid;^ dare, see, feel, hear andiet; — but 
when any of these follows the past participle, the sign is added. 

They heard him to speak. He was heard to speak. They 
dare not to proceed lest thee be made stop. 

Obs, 2. When, so, is followed by as, it m^y govern the in^ 

firntive mood. — Thus: — He would report so as £o be heard. 

* But when the infinitive mood follows, as, it may be governed 

why a verb understood. Thus: — He liked nothing so much as 

to see his friend; that is, as he liked to see his friend. 

Obs. 3. The infinitive mood may have the import of a noun, 
and become the sifbject or the object of a verb. Thus: — 

To play is pleasing to children; children love play, or^ j^ay 
is pleasing to children, children love play. 

This mood may also be used independent of the rest of the 
sentence. Thus: — 

To tell the truth, he is in fault. To begin, let us tread back 
the wheel. • 

^ . SPELLING. — LEI^ON 9. 

di-inen-tion de-men'shun ex-cheq-uer eks-tsliek'ur 
^js-cern-ment diz-zernUnent ex-cres-censc eks-\««a'aew^^ 
^is^cred-it dis'kred'ii ex-emp^iou csz.-ewrsVxxTi 
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dis-cre-tion 

dish-6V-el 

dis-per-sion 

dis-pleas-ure 

dis-rel-ish 

dis-sem-ble 

dis-sen-sioD 

dis-sen-ter 

dis-sen-tient 

dis-sen-tion 

di-ver-gent 

di-ver-sion 

do-mes-tic 

c.c-cen-tric 

cc-lec-tic 

c-gres-sion 

e-jec-tion 

c-Ject-meijt 

e-lec-tive 

e-lec-tric 

c-le\>eii 

c-Iev-enth 

om-bez-zle 

en-deav-our 

en-ven-ora 

e-rec-tion 

e-spe-cial 

es-sen-tial 

ex-cep-tion 



dis-kresh'^un 

dish-hev'el 

dis-per^shtin 

dis-plezh'ure 

dis-rensh 

dis-sern'bl 

dls-sen^shuD 

dls-sen'tur 

dis-sen^shSnt 

dis-sen'shun 

de-ver^jent 

de-ver'shun 

do-mes'tik 

ek-sen-trik 

ek-leklik ^ 

fi-gresh^shun 

e-jek^shuQ 

g-jekfment 

e-lek'tiv 

6-lek'trik 

e-lev'v'n 

e-lev'v'nth 

em-bez'z'l 

en-dev^ur 

en-ven'um 

€-rek^shun 

6-spesh'al 

es-sen'shal 
eks-sep'shiin 

RELIGION.- 



ex-er-tion 

ex-pec^tant 

ex-pen-sive 

ex-pert-ly 

ex-pres-sion 

ex-ter-nal 

fo-ren-sic 

gen-ner-ic 

her-bes-cent 

her-met-ic 

how-ev-er 

hys-ter-ics 

im-bec-ile 

im-mense-ly 

im-per-fect 

im-pres-sion 

in-cen-tive 

in-ccp-tive 

in-ces-sant 

in-clem-ent 

in-debt-ed 

in-den-ture 

in-ert-ly 

in-fec-tion 

in-flec-tion 

in-gres-sion 

in-her-it 

in-ser-tiott 

in-spec-tof 

•LESSON 10. 



egz-er^shun 

eks-pek^tSnt 

eks-pen^siv 

eks-perfl6 

eks-presh'shun 

cks-ter'nal 

fo-ren'sik 

jen-ner'rik 

her-bes'sent 

her-met'ik 

hbtl-ev'vur 

his-ter^riks 

im-bes'sil 

im-mense'le 

im-per'fekt 

Im-presh'shuft 

in-8en''tiv 

in-sep^tiv 

in-ses'sant 

in^klem^ent 

in-det-ted 

in-den'tshure 

in-ert'l6 ^ 

in-fek^shun 

in-flek^shun 

in-gresh^shun 

in-heKrit 

in-ser^shun 

Jn-spek'tur 



1. Religion is the daughter of heaven\ the parent of virtue/ 
and the source of true feHcity^. — She alone gives peace'' and 
contentment^; she divests the heart of corroding care^; pours 
upon the soul a flood of serene delight^, and sheds an un- 
mingled sunshine upon ail the objects of life^. 

2. By her^, the spirits of darkness are banished from the 
earth^, and angelic ministers of grace'', hover'', unseen'', amid 
the regions of moral ity\ Among merf she promotes love'' and 
good wilP; — raises the hea^ that hangs down^; heals the 
wounded spirit^; dispels the gloom ^ sorrow', «AV.d"s.^^^\&\ss» 
the cup of affliction/ She blunla TSft© aVivcv^ o^ ^'^•dJCfel ^ ^^ 
breathes around her votaries the odowts q? ^^Y^^Nxys^^^^"^^^ 
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3. Lift up your head^, Christian''! and look forward to 
yon calm, unclouded regions of mercy% unsullied.by vapour^, 
and unruffled by storms^, where holy friendship'", never chan- 
ges^, — never cools^. Soon you will burst this clay-prison of 
the bodyS — break the fetters of mortality^ — rise to endless 
life^, and mingle with the skies\ 

4. Corruption has only its limited duration^; happiness is 
now in the bud;^ a few days^ or weeks', or months at most'', 
and then the bud will expand in full perfection\ JVbtw, vir- 
tue droops under a thousand galling, pressures^; — Then^ like 
the earth at the return of spring', she shall renew her youth^ , 
replenish her vesture\ rise^ and reign^, in never foding lustre. 

DISCOUNT. — LBSSON 11. 

Note. Discount, or rebate, as it is often called, is an abatement from 
the amount of money due some time hencCi for the consideration of pres- 
ent payment; ami it should be no more nor less than the Int. which would 
accrue on the given smn, for the given time and at the given rate. 

Rule 1. Find the amt. of $100, or ^100, for the time 
and at the rate proposed. 

2. As that amt is to $100 so is the given sum fo the pres- 
ent worth. Thus:— 

. (1) What is the present worth of $850 due 3 months 
hence, discounting at 6 pr. ct. per ann? 

100X3-T-2=:1.604-100=:$101.50. amt. oflOOfor 3mo. 
at 6 pr. ct. 

Thenar 101.50 : 100 : : 850 : 837. 44 Ans. 

For 850 X lOO-f- 101.50=837.44 nearly. 

Obs. 1. The preaent worth subtracted from the- given sunt, 
toill exhibit the rebate. Thus:^^ 

In the first example,— 850 — 837.44 =:$12.,56 dis. 

(2) What is the discount on $420 for 2 years, at 6 pr. ct. 
a year? ~ Ana. $45. 

(3) What is the present worth of $775.50 due 4 years 
hence, at 6 pr. ct. per annum? Ans, $646.25. 

Obs. 2. When discount is required on any sum without re- 
gard to time J it is found the same as sim» Int. on the sum for 
' one year. Thus: — 

(4) What is the discount on $476 1-2 at 7 per cent? 
476.5 X -07= 33.355 Ms, $33,355. 

(5) What is the discount on £782, at 6 per cent? 

^ns, £46-18.4-1-2. 
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(6) What is the difference between the Int. of $2260, and 
the discount on the same, for 5 years, at 6 per cent, a year? 

*An8. $156.46. - 

FALSE SrNTAX. — LESSON 12. • 

Rule ^20. Intransitive and neutre verbs may have the same 
case after them, as that which comes before them. As Ma- 
ry is Ihe girl who studies hard. 

It was him who brought the news. — This sentence is im- 
proper.'-^fm^y himy is a pronoun in the objective form^ after the 
neutre verb, ivas, and in apposition to it, tchich is the subject of 
the verb, in violation of the 20th rule; — therefore him should be 
he. Thus: — It teas he who brought the neics. 

Well may you fear, it was him who calls you. 

Search the scriptures, for they are them which testify of me. 

Be comforted, it is me that calls. 

He resembles my friend and I took it to be he. 

It could not be her for she was abroad. 

Obs. When the past participle which implies naming, is 
used after the neutre verb, the same case may follow thatpre- 
ceded the verb. Thus: — 

He was named John. She was called Mary the pious. 

The publication was styled the song bodk for many years. 

She was christened Mary at St. Paul's. 

The man was denied a vote. 

The lords were refused a seat and denied a voice. 

SFELIiNG. LESSON 13, 

in-tense-ness in-tenes^nes pos-ses-sion poz-zesh-shuu 

in-ten-sive in-ten^sev pos-ses-sive p6z-zes''siv 

in-ten-tion in-ten^'shun pos-ses-sor poz-zes^sGr 

in-tent-ly in-tent^le po-ten-tial po-ten^shal 

in-tent-ness in-tent^nes pre-cep-tive pre-sep^tiv 

in-tes-tine in-tes''tin pre-sen-sion pre-sen^shiin 

in-trench-ment in-treosh''ment pre-serv-er pre-zerv^r 

in-vec-tive in-vek^Uv pre-ten-sion pre-ten^'shun 

in-ven-tion in-vSn^shGn pre-ven-tion pre-ven''shun 

in-ver-tion in-ver''shun pre-ven-tive pre-ven^'tiv 

li-cen-tious li-sSn'^^hus pro-fes-sion pr6.fesh''shun 

li^u-ten-ant lev-ten^'nant pro-fes-sor ^t^-l^^'^x 

mag-net-ic mag-nef'ik pxo-gc^a-svow y^^*^^^^"^ 

WKt^jes'tic mS-jes^tik pTo-gxea-^\N^ Yt^-^^^>'*' 
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mo-men-tous 

neg-lect-fal 

ob-jec-tor 

ob-ser-vance 

of-fen-der • 

of-fen-sive 

op-pyes-sion 

op-pres-sor 

pa-thet-ic 

per-cep-tion 

per-cep-tive 

per-fec-tion 

per-spec-tive 

per-verse-aess 

perrver-sion 

pi-men-ta 

po-lem-ic 

por-ten-sion 

por-ten-tous 



md-men'tus 

neg-lektjfai 

ob-jek^tur 

ob-zer^vanse 

of-f^n^d^r 

6f-fen^siv 

oprprcsh'shun 

6p-pres^sur 

pa-t^ielYik 

per-sep^shun 

per-sep-tiv 

per-fek''shun 

per-spek''tiv 

per-verse^nes 

p6r-ver^shun 

pe-men''ta 

po-lem^rnik 

por-ten''shun 

pOr-ten^tus 



pro-jec-tyle 

pro-jec-tion 

pro-jec-tor 

pro-jec-ture 

pro-phet-ic 

pro-spec-tive 

pro-tec-tion 

pro-tec-tor 

pru-den-tials 

pru-nel-lo 

pu-tres-ance 

qui-es-cent 

quin-tes-sence 

re-bell-ion 

rcrcep-tion 

re-demp-tion 

re-flec-tion 

re-flec-tive 



pro-jekYil 

prO-jek'shun 

pro-jek^tur 

pro-jek'tshure 

prO-feftik 

pro-spek''tiv 

prO-tek'shun 

pro-tek'tur 

pr6-den''shalz 

pr6-nel^lo 

pu-tres''sense 

kwi es^sent 

kwin-tes^sense 
re-bei^yuii 

r€-sep^shiin 
re-dem''shS?i 
re-flek'shun 
re-flek'tiy 



RELIGION CONCLUDED.— LBSSON 14. 

6. It matters not, christian, what your prospects now are^, 
nor what your condition now is^. In this world', your heart 
may indeed sob^ and bleed;^ and you may not find the mau 
possessed of generosity to relieve^ or humanity to pity^; — 
but in that pure world to which you pass^, your felicity will be 
complete^ and your allotment', unalterable^. In that worW, 
you will have the friendships and favour' of the compassion- 
ate King of Heaven\ 

6, Look but a little beyond this mysterious and peiplex- 
ing scene which veils your view of futurity,' and behold a 
bow stamped in the darkest clould that lowers in the face of 
heaven\"— see the sable nvelope brighten as you approach 
the confines of timeM Does not yon blessed opening', which 
overlooks the black dominion of the grave', more than com- 
pensate you for all the trials which chequer your progress 

thither'? 

^ 7. Behold the long lost friend', who still lives in your 
memory^;— whose presence gave you more pleasure than all 
that life could afford', and whose absence has cost you more 
groans and tears than all that death could take away^. He bec- 
<}nj9fou to him"] Ibat where ht is', j/ow may be also\ Here', 
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he tells you^ reigns aooiingied delight\ — unpolluted joys\i— 
exhaustless love\ iaimortal\ unbounded'', and uaraole^tecl 
friendship\ 

8. All the sorrows^ and imperfections of mortality^ arc 
to me as though they had never been"; and nothing lives her^^, 
but 
es 

sigh , . , , 

how to weep^, and my head% bearing a crown of glory', 

adorned with palms of victory'', has lost the power to ache\ 
4 9. I am just as safe as infinite power^; just &s joyful 
as infinite fullness^ and just as happy as infinite good- 
ness', can possibly make me\ My voice'', no longer breath- 
ing the plaintive strains a^ disappointnaeut^ and despair', is 
sweetly attuned to hymns of thanksgiving^ & praise', and min- 
gles with the high host of heaven in the glorious anthem of 
redeeming love\ 

BARTER. LESSON 15. 

Note. Barter is the exchange of one portion of property for another, 
on terms rendered equitable by apportioning their respective qualities an^ 
value. ■ , 

Rule 1. Find the value of the property designd for ex- 
change at the proposed price. 

2. Say, as the price pf an unit of the property received, 
is to the whole quantity received; so is the value of the prop- 
erty exchange, to the answer required. Thus: — 

(1) A has tea at $1.30 a lb. B has rice at 4 1-2 cts. a lb. 
how many lbs. of tea will purchase 2500 lbs of rice? 
2500 X.045=$l 12.500 value of the rice. Then, 
as ^1.30 : 113.500 : : 1 : 86^ 1-2 Ans. for, 112.500X1- 
^1.30=86 plus 70X16-M.3Q=8 oz.and a fraction over. 
' (2) B. has 108 lbs o£ tea at $1.25 a lb, and A pays hiw 
in sugar lor the whole at 8 3-4 cents a lb; how much sugar^ 
does B get? Ms. 1542 lb. 13 oz. 

(S) How much corn at 45 cts a bu. equals in value 367 
bu. of wheat at 93 cts. a bu.? Ms. 737 3-4 bu. 

Note 1. Barter is aii important and useful rale, and well worth the , 
attention of the scholar. Many of the common business transactions of 
life maybe ricferred to it; hence, to become expert in its management, 
will secure advantages which the idle and ignorant must be contented'to 
live without, 

N<JTK 2. There aro a vwioty of ways to flt«.tfe <!^\]Le«.\\ow^ mVJov^Tvs^^ v 
but the one given above is perhaps more concVfiClVrnxv ;i.xtj o\)ft«T. ol ^^^- 
era) applied f ion, 

G 
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FALSE STNTAX. — LESSON 16. 



RCLE 21. The infinitive mood, or a part of a sentence, 
may ba made the subject of a verb. As, to be idle, is sinful. 

To live piously, it is required of all men. 

This sentence is faulty y because^ the verb, to live piously, and 
ihe pronoun, it, cannot both be made the subject of the verb, is, 
hence, one is a redundanaj, and should be expunged. Thus: — 
To live piously, is required of all wicn. 

To do unto all men as we like that ajl men should do unto 
us, it is the great moral rule of life. 

The erroneous opinion which we form of the world, it gives 
birth to our troubles. 

Religion, vital religion, the religion of the heart, they are 
a power) ul aid in making war ivith the passions. 

Obs. 1, When several inembers, joined by a copulative con" 
junction, expressed or implied, are made the subject, then the 
verb must agree with them tn the plural number. 

To be humble, to be charitable, to be of a pure mind, and 
to cultivate peace, is the best means of being useful and 
happy. 

Obs. 2. When the parts in connexion farm btU one subject, 
implying singtUarity of idea, then tlie verb mustfolloto in the 
singular numhev. 

The possession of our limbs intire, our senses uninjured, and 
our understanding unimpaired, are blessings often overlooked 
by us, which to thousands would be the tirst wish. 

SPELLING.' — LESSON 17. 

re-gres-sion r^-grosh^shun stu-pen-dous stu-pen'^dus 

re-ber-sal rfi-her^sSl sub-jec-tion sub-jek^shun 

re-jec-tion rfi-jek^shun sub-ver-sion sub-ver'shun 

re-mem-ber r6-mem''bur sub-ver-sive sub^vef^siv 

re-mem-brancere-mem^branse suc-cess-ful suk-cSsTtll 

re-pen-tance re-pejit'anse suc-ces*«ion suk-sesh^'shun 

re-^plen-ish re-plen^iiish suc-ces-sor siik-seB^sur 

re-plev-in re-plev'vin suf-fi-oient suf-f ish^Snt 

fe*pres-sion r^-presh^shun sug-ge8«tion sug-jes^'tshun 

re-8om-blance re-zem^blanse sup-pres^sion svp-presh^'fihiin 

re-sent-ment rS-zent^ment sur-ren-der , sur-ren'dur 

^^l^pect-ful rd-^kt^ftll sus-cep-tive sus-s^p-tiv 

re-spec-tive r^-spek^tiv sus-pen-ston siis-pen''shii> 

ji^s/?}eO'deDce ri^'splen^deufiet Bjn'ihet'ic ^in-t^et^tik^ 
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re-ten*tion re-ten'shuiir tor-ment-or t5r-men''tur 

rej-tea-tivo re^ten^tiv traia-sceQ-de«ce traa-sen^dense 
re-treach-ment rfi-treash^rweat tan-scen-dent tran-sen''dent 

re-veng-ful re-venj'fiil - trans-gres-sion trans- gresh^shun 

re-ver-sion re.yer''shua trans-gres-aor tr^n&-gres^sur 

se-ces-sioh se-sesl/shua tre-men-dous tr€-men^dus 

se-lec-tion se-lek^shun tri-en-nial tri-en''yal 

sea-tea-tious sen-tea^shus u-ten-sil yii-ten^sil 

se-ques-ter se-kwes^tur wher-ev-er hwar-ev^ur 

3tel-et*to Btil-let^to 

I'EACE AND WAR. LESSON 18. 

PEACC. 

1. Lovely art thou^, ^ftact^X and lovely is thy voice in 
all theland^; loVely'are thy ehildren^, and lovely their foot- 
steps on the velvet carpet of the green valley\ 

Wreaths of blue smoke', ascend through the trees/ and 
point tie location of the half hidden cottage\ The eye of 
the husbandman'' rests in content upon the well thatche hay- 
ricks'', and \\\Q corncrib filled with plenty^: — and he laughs at 
the approach of winter^. 

2. Smiling haralets decorate the country scene', and 
thriving towns pour their wealth into the bosom of the me- 
tropolis* The lo\ving hind, stands cooling in the pool^,and the 
bleating herd crops the tender grass in quiet\ The case- 
ment of tl*e farm house^, is covered with jessamine and honey- 
suckle^ and the stately green housed exhales the perfume of 
summer climates'^. 

3. Little c uldren cli tb the grassy mound of the rampart', 
and the cree[)ing ivy holds together the half demolished but- 
tress''. Th'^ old men sit in their doors and smoke the pipe 
in peace!^ the gossip leans upon her counter and relates the 
news', and girls and boys enjoy their pa^^ime in strollinjithe 
streets\ 

4. The house-wife's stores of bleached linen', whit6 as 
snow', lie packed away with fragrafft herbs'; and the mer- 
chant's wares', are spread abroad to the eye of the buyer\ 
The labour of cac^', profits a//\ The men of the norths 
drink the tea of China', and the daughters of the west*, wear 
the web of Hindostan\ 

5. The lame\ the halt^, and iVve \Xvi\!^' , x^^o^^ vcv Vo.'ss^^- 
tals\- the rich help the poor', undlVve ipoot ^\^ ^w^^i^v^^^w^"^^ 
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Y\ch\ Justice pervades thy borders^ and is found alike by 
the noble^ and the ignoble\ Law sits supreme on her throne^, 
and the sword is her servant\ Lovely art thou^, peajoe^! 
and lovely is thy voice in all the land\ 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN BARTER.— ^LESSON. 19. 

(4) B gave 750 lbs of tea, at ^1.08 a lb, for sugar at 8 cts. 
a lb; how much did he receive? ^ins. 90 cwt. 1-17. 

{•6) C has flannel at 50 cts. a yd. cash, but in barter^ 56 
cts. D has muslin worth 31 1-4 cts. a ydw cash; how must 
he sell it a yd. to meet C's barter price? *An8, 35 cts. 

(7) E has 17 cwt. hams at 13 1-2 cts. a lb. G has 1200 
lbs. of cheese at 14.Gts. albs, which receives money on the 
exchange? / ^ •^w«. E ^107.04. 

(7) B gave 2 hds of peach l^randy at 76 cts. per gallon,, 
for 56 yds of cloth, what was it a yd? \An8, $1.68 3-4. 

(8) H has 1286 yds. of linen, at 43 cts. a yd. which he bar- 
ters with A for 265 lbs. of chocolate and $51538 in cash; 
what was the chocolate a lb? Ans, 14 1-2 cts. nearly. 

(9) L has 2108 lbs of flax, at 10 cts. a lb. and 31 doz. of 
eggs at 11 1-2 cts a doz. which he sells for $135.25 in cash 
and the ba.lance in salt at $1«58 a bbl. how much salt did he 
get? Ans, 50 bbls. 

("lOj B. bought of D 105 tons of iron at 100.03 a ton, 
a^d paid in cash $650, 250 lbs. of leather at 20 cts. a lb/ 
150 bu. coal at 45 cts. a bu. 85 gal. of brandy at $75 a hhd. 
and the bal. in coffee at 30 cts. a lb. how much coffee paid 
the balance? . Ans, 615 lbs. nearly. 

FALSE SYNTAX. LESSON 20. 

BuLE 22. When a noun or pronoun is used before the 
present participle, and has reference to no verb, it is 
in the nominative case absoltite. As, the boy, being hurt, the 
people sent for a coach. 

Him being lost, this consequence will follow. 

This eenience is fauky J for the pronoun him, has theohfec" 
Uveform, and yet stands before the present participle^ itide- 
pendent of the sentence^ in violation of ride 22dy therefore y hiin, 
shotUd be he. Thus: — He being-lost, this conseqitence willfoi'- 
low. 

Whose grey top shall tremble, him being destroyed. 
H/ia being found weary, the pursuit was dropped* 
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Her having lost the sense of ^'flhame, virtue was held at a 
cheap rate. 

Him only being excepted, who was a much greater man . 
than Solomon. ' . ^ 

Obs. Some thne^ the present participle ia omitted and the ■ 
noun or pronoun appears to come before the past particijAe on- 
ly. As, he tahejty tictonj is ours: that is, he being taken, victo- 
rij is ours. 

Him only excepted who was a wiser man than Solomon. 

Him taken, victory is ours. 

SPELLING. — LESSON 21. 

a-bridj^ment de-liv-er 
ab-sizh^zhun de-ris-ion 
ad-mish^shun de-scrip-tion 
ad-mif'tanse de-srip-tive 
ad-miks^tahure di-min-ish 



a-bridg-ment 

ab-scis-sion 

ad-mis-sion 

ad-mit-tance 

ad-mi x-ture 

arch-bish-op 

ai^^gil-Ious 

ar-thrit-ic 

as-crip-tion 

as-sis-tan ce 

as4rin-gent 

at-tri-tioja 

au-spi-cious 

bap-tis-mal 

ca-pri-cious 

ci-Ii-cious 

ci-vil-ian 

col-lis-ion 

com-mis-sion 

com-mit-tee 

com-mix-ion 

con-cil-ate 

con-di-tion 

con-scrip-tion 

con-sid-cr 

3on-sistence 

con- tin-gent 

con-tin-ue 

con-trib-ute 

con-tri-tion 

>o/2-viV-ia7 

^e-ii dent 



dis-mis-sion 
dis-tinc-tioQ 
dis-tin-guish 
di-vis-ion 
do-min-ion 
e- clip-tic 
e-di-tion 
ef-fi-cienct 
ef-fi-cieni 
ef-fig-ies 
e-lix-fr 
en-clit-ics 
e-pis-tle 
-k6m-mi>*yshun ex-hib-it 
kom-mit^te ex-is-tence 
kom'miks^yun ex-pli-cit 
k6n-sil''yrite ex-sic-cate 
ktin-dish'Sn «x-tinc-tion 
kon-skrip^shiin ex-tin-guish 
koa-sid'ur ex-trin-sic 
kon-siii^tense fac-ti-tious 
kon-tin^jent fa-mil-iar 



tlrch-bish'Tip 

ar-jiKius 

^r-thrifik. 

as-krip^shun 

as-sis^tanse 

as-triD''i»jnt 

at-trish^n 

^w-spish^us 

bap-tiz^mal 

ca-prish'us 

se-lis!/us 

se-vii''yan 

k6I-lizh''un 



../u 



kon^i; 
kon-trib^ute 
kon-trish'un 
kon-vlv-yal 

de-fish^ent 
G2. 



fla-ge-tious 
for-giv-nes» 

ft\Xr\A\OXV 

ig-rv\-tvoxw 



de-liv^ur 
d€-rizh^n 
d0-skrip''shun 
de-skrip'tiv * 
de-min^ish 
diz-mish'shun 
dis-tink^shun 
dis-ting^gwish 
di-vizh''un 
dO-min-yun 
e-klip^Uk 
6-diBh'un 
ef-tish^ense 
ef-ttsh''ent 
ef-fij'es 
€-Iiks'ur 
en-klit^'iks 
e-pis^sl 
egz-hib''it 
egz-is'tenso 
eks-plis-it 
eks-sik^kate 
eks-tink^shun 
eks-ting^gwish 
eks-trin''sik 
fak-tish% 
fa-miFy5r 
fl&-jaish^u8 
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rEACB AND WAR, CONTINUED.— LESSON 22. 

WAR. 

L Terrible art thou^, O war'! and terrible is thy voice i» 
the land^; — terrible are thy bannered hosts', and gory are thy 
footsteps on the ragged turf of the tented field\ Thy votaries 
pass like the hurricane', and like an army of locusts they de- 
vour the earth\ The honours of the grove are fallen^ the 
hearth of Ihe cottage is coId\ the village is wrapped in flames',' 
and smoking ruins bestrew the dessplate plain\ 

2. Man looks on his fellow man wit I. wild dismay^; for the 
fruit of the toil of his years'^, is swept from his view% and ia 
the evening of his days he is left desolate\ 11:0 temple of 
his God', is profaned^ the soldier's ( urte re^(*unds in the house 
e^ prayer\ the marble isle is traiipcd by iron hoofs', and sir 
troop of horse', neigh beside the altar\ 

3. Law^ and order^, are forgotten^; violence and rapine are 
abroadK, and the golden cords of society', are loosed^. Here, 
are the shrieks of wo', and the cry of anguish"", there, is sup- 
jpressed indignation', bursting the heart in silent de.spair\ 

4. Look at that youth'; — he is the tirst born of maiden, 
beauty^ — and yesterday', he bounded like the roebuck, and 
flowed like the summer fruit^;— active in sports', and strong ift 
labour\—^Ie has passed in a moment to decrepit old age\ 
He is more infirm than his grandsire, on whose bald hea4 
have descended the snows of' eighty winters^: — but his were 
the snows 6£nature\ the y(mih^s are the ravages of trar\ 

6. Thinofs unholy and unclean', come abroad from their 
lurking places', and derds of darkness are perpetrated in the 
face of broad- eyed day\ The ear of maiden delicacy, no lon- 
ger' f els a shock at the tale of outrage', and her eyes have 
grown familiar with sights of abomination\ The sacred, 
soothing rites of burial', are dt^niod', and human bones are 
^rown by human hands at human head8\ 

6. These are the things which Providence has set before 
thee\ ( hild of reason', — son of woman', wilt thou have 
peace", or war''; cursing'', or blessing^] To whicl doth thine 
heart incline thee''? Choose ye this dny tl e p< rtion of thy life\ 

LOSS AND GAIN. — LESSON 23. 

NoTB. Loss and pain furnishes a mo o o computing th&loss sufitaia- 
ed or profit gained upon the purcha ^ and sa e of property, 

Jlc^zL' 1. Find tho value of the piojjeti^ \u c\viQa\v%u^^Vt5\e. 
prime cosU 
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2. Fmd its value at the price of sale, and the difference will 
show the loss or gain. Thus : — 

(1) B bought 50 yds. of cloth a( 50 cents a yard, and soli 
it again for 56 1-4 cents a yard: — what did he gain? 

^ 50X50 = 25.00 prime value. 

50X5625= 28.1250 amt. of sale, 
and 28.1250 — 2500=1^ 3A25 Ans. 

(2) B bought 150 yds. at $^3.75, and sold at S3.90 :— what 
did he gain ? Ans. $22.50. 

Obs. 1. The difference between the buying and selling pr^Cf 
muitiplied by the quantity, will give the loss or.gain. 

(3) B bought wheat at 75 cts. a bu. and sold the same for 
91 cents a bu. : — what did he gaip on 2400 bu.? 

91— 75=19 X2400=$456.00 Ans. 
Obs. 2. When the gain or loss is a given rate per cent, on 

the amt. of purchase or sale. 

Rule 1. Find the gain or loss as above. Then 

2. As the prime cost is to 100, so is the gain or loss to the 

required per cent. Thus : — 

(4) B sold tobacco for 20 cts. a lb. which coat him 16 cts.: 
what did he gain per cent.? 20 — 16=. 04 gain. . 
Then, as 16 : 100 : : 04 : 25 ; for 100X.04-r-16=.25 pr. ct. 

A bought 150 bu. corn at 50 cts, a bu. aijd sold at 45 a bu.: 
at what rate per cent, did he lose? Ans, 10 per cent. 

FALSE SYNTAX. LESSON 24* 

RuLB 23. The verb in. the infinitive mood, maybe used in- 
dependently of the rest of the sentence. It is then styled the 
intuitive mood absolute. As, to be plain, he left his work 
undone. ■■ - ' 

Obs. The nominative case independent, the nominative 
case absolute, and the infinitive mood absolute, must not be 
confounded They present totally different features, and, with a 
little observation, may be readily distinguished. 

Joseph, kelp the man to a chair. Here the noun, Jose{)h, ijg 
applied in the form- of an address, and has no grammatical 
relation with any word in the sentence, but stands independent^ 
•n what follows. Hence, it is distinguished by the phrase, 
nominative case independent, 

Joseph being illy they sent for the doctor^ liv\3sx\& ^7iass\^^a 
the noun, Joseph, is used before the pteaeu\.^^t>lvi^Y^*fc'>^».^^^^ 
no relation with the parts which form \\v^ ^^wV^ivae*. "^^^ ^ 
siyk4ibe n^nmiative case abrsohie^ 
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To confess the truthy I suspected Joseph's motvces. The 
phrase, to confess the truth, has no grammatical relation with 
the sentence that follows;—- this therefore is styled the infini- 
tive mood obsolute. Strictly speaking, case has nothing to do 
with either of the foregoing forms of speech. 



im-bit-ter 

im-plioit 

i/a-pres-sion 

in-flec-tion 

in-fringe-ment 

in-i-tials 

in-scrip-tion 

in-sip-id 

in-stinc-tive 

in-trin-sic 

ju-di-cial 

ju-di-cious 

li-tig-ious 

lo-gi-cian 

ma-gi-cian 

ma-li-cious 

rai-li-tia 

mo-dill-ion 

mu-ni-tion 

mu-si^cian 

nu-tri-tion 

nu-tri-tious 

of-fi-cial 

of-fi-cious 

o-mis-sion 

o-pin-ion 

op-ti-cian 

pa-cif-fic 

pa-pil-io 

par-ti«tion 

pa-tri-cian 



-LESSON 25. 

pa-vil-ion 
per-di-tion 
per-fid-ious 
per-mis-sion 
in-frinje^ment per-ni-cious 
in-ish^alz per-sis-tance 



SPELUNG.- 

im-bit^tur 
im-plis^it 
im-presh^un 
in-flek^shun 



in-skrip'shun 

in-sip^pid 

in-stink^tiv 

intrin^sik 

ju-dish^Sl 

ju-dish-us 

le-tij''us 

l6-jish^un 

miX-jish^an 

mS-lish'us 

mil-lish^yii 

mo-diVyun 

m»>-nish''un 

mu-zish^iin 

nu-trisVun' 

nii- trish^us 

6f-fish^al 

6f-fish''us 

o-mish^shun 

O-pin^yiin 

6p-tish^un 

pa-siffik 

pa-piKyO . 

pkr-tish'un 

pk-trish'iin 



pe-ti-tioh 

phy-si-cian 

po-si-tion 

pre-cis-ion 

pre-dic-tion 

pre-fix-ion 

pro-dig-ious 

pro-fi-cient 

pro-pi-tious 

pro-vin-cial 

pro-vis-ion 

punc-til-ib 

re-lig-ion 

re-lig-ious 

re-lin-quish 

re-mis-eion 

re-miss-ness 

re-mit-tance 

re-scis-sion 

re-sist-ance 

re-stric-tion 

rc-stric-tive 

re-strin*gent 

se-di-tion 



pa-viKyun 

per-dish'un 

per-fid^yus 

per-mish'un 

per-nish''us 

per-sis^tanse 

pe-tish^un 

fe<-zish''an 

po-zishTm 

pre-sizh'5n 

pre-dik^shun 

pre-fiks^yun 

pro-dij''us 

prO-fish^erit 

pro-pish^iis ~ 

pro-vin^shal 

pro-vizh^Qn 

punk-tiKyo 

re-lij'^un 

r€-lij^us 

re-Iing^kwish 

re-mish^n 

re-mis^nes 

r6-mit^tanse 

re-sizh'un 

re-zist^anse 

re-strik^shun 

r€-strik^tiv 

re-sirin'jent 

se-dish^iin 

so-lis^sU 



J, Wo took 
the children ( f 



so-lic-it 

LESSON 26. 
The passage of the Red Sea. 
the same journey', says falYi^t ^vc^id% vrliich 
/oracl puraxxQA in their de^attuic ^toxcv"!^^^^v! 
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to tbe.Red Sea\ The distance is about fortj-fiye miles^; 
and we travelled it in the same time in which the Israelites 
miurched it\» taking the same season of the year^ and observ- 
ing the same stopping places'". 

2. We easily A)und their encamping ground'', and readily 
distinguished their critical situation on the shore of the Red 
Sea\ Hemmed in on the right^ and left'' by high and craggy 
mountains'^; in the rear, by an overwhelming army with Phar- 
aoh at their head'^; and in front, by an arm of the ocean,, 
spreading an unbroken sheet of more than forty miles extend; 
— ^a situation presenting to humav view^ inevitable destruc- < 
tioh in the most appalling form\ 

S. Well might the delating Hebrews Inquire of their lea- 
der^, Tf he had brought thetn into the toilderness to perish^ 6e- 
catise there were no graces in Egypt.^ The sarcastic enquiry 
elicited from the lips of their meek commander^ this memora- 
ble exclamation^: Fear noV! atimd siilV, and see the aahation 
of Goct". At this moment^, the undismayed lawgiver^, at the 
command of Jehovah"", smote the glassy wave with his Shep- 
herd's crook^, and it instantly separated^; receding to the right^ 
and left'', it opened a dry, sandy and firm path, through the 
midst of the ocean''. 

4. Aiong this untrodden road^, sentineled on beth sides by 
lofty walls of water'', and illuminated by the pillar of cloud in 
the heavens, the astonished Hebrew host^, at the shutting in 
of day^, took up their line of march\ The "moon was now at 
the full^; and her silver rays', for o»ee in times long circmt^ 
fell sparkling among the golden sands that paved the ocean's 
hed\ 

5. Th^ lofty cloud of fire^ led the van^; Moses', with his 
wonder working rod', marched next', and next to him', they 
bore the enbalmed body of the patriarch Joseph\ The mar- 
shalled hosts', divided into tribes'", and sub-divided into house- 
holds^ and families^ presenting a line of many miles in length', 
following in perfect order', close up the rear\ enter the deep 
defite', and', before the morning skirts the east, reach in safe- 
ty the spicy shores of Arabia^, 

LOSS AND GAIN. — ^LESSON 27. 

Obs. 3, When goods are to he sold so as to lose or gain a 
given per ct. the sdling price may be found bij iHt, JoWwsim^ 
Rule. As 100, 18 to 100, increased b^ \\\^i«iQf3\x^^^^' 
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or diminished by the proposed loss, so is the prime cost to tte 
seUing price. Thus: — 

(4) D bo't. 1 cwt of irpn for #8.43; at whatpdce must it 
be sold, to gain 15 per cent. ? 

100+15=115. Then, as 100 : 115 : : 3.43 : 3.946 nearly. 

for n5X3.43-ri00=$3.945 Ans. 

(5),'B bo^t. 112 bbfe. of iour at §3.15 a bbl.; — how must 
he sell it a bbl. to lose 20 percent. ? ^kjis, ;$2.52 

Qbs. 4. IVhenihe loss or gain is knowvi^ the prime cost matf 
be found by the following ' > 

f Rule. As 100 with the gain added or loss subtracted, is to 
100, so is the selling price to the prime cost. Thus. 

(6) A sold 375 yds. of cloth for $490, and gained 20 per 
cent.: — what did jt cost? 

100+20 = 120. Then as 120 : 100-: : 490 ; 408.34 ;— for, 

490X100-rl20=:$408.34. Ans. 

(7) B sold cloth at $1.20 a yd. and lost 20 per cent. : — 
what did it cost? Jins, 9l*^0' 

LESSON 28. 

tAdditional rules for the^correction of false^ syntasp. 

Rule 24. When a noun of multitude, conveys a plural 
idea, the verb, &c. should agree with it in the plural number. 
As, my people do not consider, they have not known me. 

People is a noun of muHitudey third person, plur€d number, 
afone or both genders, and the subjeci of the verb do consider; 
do consider is an intransitive verb, indicative mood, present 
time, and agrees with its subject in the third person plural 
number, ^ 

The council was divided in its Bentiments. 

This sentence i^s faulty, hecav^e the verb, loas, tindtheprO" 
noun, its, are both of the sinifular number, whereas the noun, 
council, %oith which they should agree, is plural; therefore, wa,s 
should be were, and its, th^ir. Thus: — The cotmcil were divi- 
ded in their sentiments. . • * 

The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes 
use of wooden shoes. The virtues of mankind may be count- 
ed on a few fingers, but his follies are innumerable. 

Obs. ^hen the noun of multitude conveys an idea of unity, 
the verb, <^c. must agree ivith it in the singular number. As, 
the meeting was Inrge, * 

The Parlijuiaent arc dissolved. The nation are powerful. 
TA^ congress were of small weight. TVie^ \xouse oC Lorda 
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r 

were SO much swayed by iiim. An arn^ of twenty-four thou- 
sand men were assembled* 

Note. In order to determine whether the noun of multitude conveys 
a singular or plural meaning, see if it actually represents the number ol' 
things which it suggests, or the whole as one entire thing. The ^oun, 
nation, though embracing many individuals, is usually of the singular 
number, being nothing more than a whole of one, while the noon, coun- 
cil, conveys the idea of more than one. 



spe-cif-ic 

sub-n)is'-sion 

sub-mis-sive 

sub-scrip-tion 

sub-sis-tence 

sus-pi-cion 

ter-rif-ic 

tra-di-tion 

trans-fig-ure 

tran-si'tioii 

tu^i-tion 

ver-mil-ioif 

vin-dic-tive 

YOrli-tion 

ac-com-plice 

ac.-kiiowl-e(^ge 

a-cros-tic 

a-pos-tle 

cha-ot-ic 

com-pos-ite 

de-mol-ish 

de^os-ite 

de-spot-ic 

dis-hon-our 

dis-sol-vant 

«-lon-gate 

e-moU-ient 

ex-ot-ic 



SPELLING.— LESSON 29. 

spe-siff ik fore knowl edgefore-noKidje 
sub-mish'shun^ for-got-ten for-gotl'n 
sub-mis^siv im-bod-y 
siib-skrip'shun m-mod-est 
sub-sis^tense im-pos-ture 



sus-pish^un 

ter-rirfik 

tra-dish^un 

trans-fig^ure 

trdn-sish^un 

t«-isi/un ^ 

ver-miFyun 

vin-dik'tiv 

vo-Iish^n 

ak-kom^plis 

ak-n6riedj 

ak-kros^tik 

a-p6s^sl 

ka-ot-tik 

kom-poz^it 

de-m6l1ish 

de-p6z^it 

de-spot-ik 

diz-on^nur 

diz-zoKvent 

e-Iong''gate 

e-moKyent 



im-prpinp-tu 

im-proper 

in-con-stant 

in-doc-ile 

in-nox-ious 

i-on-ic 

la-con-ic 



am-bod^de 

im-in6d''dest . 

im-pos^tshure 

im-prom^tu 

im-prop^iir 

in-kon'staut 

in-dos'^^il 

io-noks^yus 

i-6n^ik 

la-konlik 



mis-con-strue mis-kpn^stru 
nar-cot-ic n^r-kof'tik 



db-noks^yiis 
pa-rot'tid 
pro-pos^sis 
prog-nos'tik 



ob-nox-ious. 

pa-rot-id 

pro-pos-cis 

prog-nos^tic 

re-mon-strance re- mon^stra nse 



re-sol-vant 

renspon-sive 

ri-dot-to 

scle-rot-ic 

si-roc-co 

spos-mod-ic 

sy-nop-sis . 

teu-ton-ic 



re-z6rvent 
re-sp6n'siv 
re-dof'to ' 
akle-ratlk - 
se-r6k'k6 
spoz-mod^ikv 
s6-ndp''sis 
tu-ton^k 



egz-ot^ik 

LESsoiSr 30. 



Tlut passq^e af tiie Red Sta, contimted. 

6. The moving of a gteat army', a mixed multitude ^f 
.men\ women\ and xshildren', with th^vi V\Qt^%\o\ir«i^^^S!$^ 
tKeir beav/ baggage rumblinjf , ww ^^oti V^vc^ vtv^^^^^"^^ 
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of the Egyptians^ Pharaoh immediately sounds the alarm\ 
orders pursuit^, and^, at the iiead of his forces'', approaches 
the shore\ - . . 

7. At this moment^, the great Angel of the Covenant^, who', 
in the pillar of fire'^ had marched in the Vtfft of Israel's hosf, 
suddenly moved to the rear', and^, m a dense, lurid cloud of 
portentous gloom^, shut in the whole Egyptian front\ 

8. Pharaoh^, bewildered in darkness'', sensible to the 
touch', knows notiiing of the road on which he marches^; he 
hears, indeed, the noise of a mingled multitude before him^;, 
the trampling of feet\ the bleating of flocks^ and the lowing 
of herds^: he therefore concludes he is safe in following their 
track', and urges his troops directly toward the i^ound\ 

9. His whole army', six hundred chariots^ fifty thousand 
horsemen^, and two hundred thousand infAntry', enter upon 
the bed of the sea', between two high walls of suspended wa- 
ter\ 

, 10. The last division of his troops', just leaves the shore', 
when the mysterious cloud', pours forth a torrent of blood-red 
fire\ Whirlwinds^ tempests^ and thunder', burst from its 
impenetrable womb', and vivid lightning in broad and bright 
sheets^ or livid flashes', exhibit to the affrightened Egyp- 
tians', the full extent of their perilous condition\ 

11. They behold the waters of the ocean', suspended like 
the gaping jaws of two high mountains', ready to close upon 
them', and submerge them in one common grave\ They 
lift up the voice of alarm in the unavailing cry of ^^ Flee, flee 
from Israel! The Lord fights for themf, and against us\ 

12. But the hour of escape is past''; the iniquity of that 
treacherous king\ and his inhuman host', has reached its ut- 
most verge\ Judgment is laid to the line', and the vial of 
wrath is unloo^d\ The last rank of the Hebrew army\ had 
barely reached the Arabian shore', when the wand of Moses'^ 
again stretched upon the wave', brought together the severed 
waters', with the roar of mighty floods', aind the fury of rush- 
ing cataracts^; and the whole Egyptian host', amid the thun- 
ders of heaven\ the bellowing of the struggling tempest^ and 
the war of tontending elements', were ingulphed in the wa- 
tery abyss\ 

EXERCISES IN LOSS AND GAIN. LESSON 31. 

(1) C bo't. 2iO reams of paper at 92;626 a reamj and ariA 
It for\02.674 ;— ir/iat did he gain on the wVioleV 



V. 
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(2) B sells goods at 2d advance on every shilling :—\idia't 
does he gain per cent; ? , *Ans. 16 3-4. 

(3) When B sold his cloth for $2.23 a yard, he gained 10 
per cent. :-^what will he gain, if he sell4 at $2.75 ? 

• Ans. 12.5. 

(4) A sold 100 boxes prunes at $3.50 a cwt. ; they co^t 
hut $2.10 a cwt. -.—what did he gain per cent, and what dUd 
each box weigh "? »An8, 25 pr. ct. and 84 lbs. each. 

(5) A bo' t. 372 lbs. of tea, for $410, and sold it for pOQ : 
what did he gain on eac^Ib.? *^iw. $0,242 nearly. 

(6) B exchanged money and had 5 cts. on a dollar :^^what 
was his gain per cent.? Afis. $5. 

(7) B bo't. 112 lbs. of beef for $7 : — at what rate must he 
sell it per lb. to gain $3 on the whole l ' Ana. $0,089. 

FALSE SYNTAX. LESSON 32. 

Rule 25. When there is doubt with regard to the proper 
case of the noun oV pronoun, after but, than and as, attend to 
the sense and supply the elipses. As, They loved him more 
than me, that is, more than they loved me. The sentiment is ^ 
well expressed by Plato, but much better by Solombri than he. 

This sentence is fatdty, for^ he, is a pronoun in the nominal 
live form, arid under the regimeii of the preposition by, under- 
stood, in violation of the 25th nde, therefore^ he, should be him. 
Thus :■ — tKe sentiment is ivetl eocpressed by Plato, but it is mucIC 
better expressed by Solornon than it is expressed by him» 

The article was much better executed by his brother thjfti. 
he. By this unexpected event,*they are much greater gainers 
than me. Though she is not so learned as him, yet she is* 
as much beloved. These people, though they possess more 
shining qualities than them, yet they are not so vain asi' 
him, nor so proud as her. We contributed a t'hird more 
than the Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion 
more than us. Charles the king, and more than him, the 
duke and the people were at liberty to form factions, v 

Note. This rule is nothing more than a repetition of the 14th' fnd 18th, 
for but, than, and as, are conjunctive participles, and thejr connect nounai 
and pronouns in the same case, and verbs m the same mood and tense. 
But the neglect of those rules, has led to the coiwnission of many error?. 

H 
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SFELLING. — LESSON 33. 



a-bun-dance 

aocus-tom 

an-oth-er 

as-sump-tion 

at-tor-ney 

au-tum-nal 

corn-bus- tion 

com*pul-sion 



a-biin^danse 

ak-kuslum 

an-ot'h'ur 

as-sum'^shun 

at-tur'ne 



ia-cum-bent 

in-cur-sion» 

in-dul-gence 

in-junc-tion 

in-jus-tice 

in-struc-tor 



Stw-tum^'nal 

kom-bus''tshun in-struc-tipn 

kom-puKshun iH-s#uc-tive 
com-punc-tioa kom-punk^shun mis-trust-ful 
coftf-cur-rence kon-kur^'rense noc-tur-nal 
con-cus-sion kon-kush^shun ob-struc-tion 
Gon-duc-tor kon duk^tur oc-cult-ness 
CQH-janc-tion kon-junk^shun oc-cur-rence 
con-sump-tion k6n-:'!um^shun per-cus-sion 
con-sump-tive kon-sum''tiv per-cur-sor 
de-stmc-tion de-gtruk^shun pre-9ump-tion pre-sum^shiin 
dis-burse-ment dis-burse''ment pro-duc-tion pro-duk^shun 



in-kum''bent 

in-kur^shun 

in-duKjense 

in-junk^shiin 

m-jus^tis 

in-stiiik'tur 

in-stfuk''shun 

in-struk'tiv 

mis-trustTCil 

nok-tur'nal 

6b-struk^shuft 

6k-Hult^nes 

6k-kur'rense 

per-kush^shun 

per-kur''sur 



dis-col-our dis-kuHur 

dis-cora-fit dis-kum^it 

dis-cov-3r dis-kuv''ur 

dis-cbur-age dis-kur''idje 

dis-cour-tious dis-kur'tshus 

dis-cus-sion ^dis-kus^'ahun 



dis-gust-ful 

dis-tur4)ance 

ef-ful-gence 

e-mul-siea 

cn-com-pass 



pro-duq-tive 

re-cov-er 

rercum-bent 

re-cur-renco 

re-dun-dance 

re-ful-gence 

re-luc*tance 

re-luc-tant 

re-pub-lic" 

re-piig-nance 

re-pul-sion 



dis-gustTd] 

dis-tur^'banse 

ef-ful'jense 

e^milKshun 

en-kum''pas 
cn-cum-brance en-kum'liranse re-pul-sive 
es-cutch-eon es-kutsh^'in se-duc-tion 

eks-kurfshiin 

eks-puFshon 

fore-run^nur 

kona-pul^siv 

in-kul''kate 

LESSON 34. 

Destruction of Hercidaneiim. 

Herculaneum ^as a populous and splendid city of Italy^ 

situated amidst all that nature could produce of beauty^ and 

profusion^; — Sill that art could collect of ac\eacQ' awd ma^ulf- 



ex-cur-tion 

cx-pul-sion 

ibre-run-ner 

imppul-aive 

i^a-cul-cate 



se-pul-chral 
sub-junc-tive 
triHim-pbant 
ujk-bur-then , 



pr5-duk^(iv 

re-kuv''ur 

re-kum^bent 

re-kur^rense 

rS-dun'^danse 

re-f uKjense 

rg-luk^tanse 

re-luk''tant 

r^-pub^'lik 

re-pug^nanse 

i"§-purshi5n 

re-puFsiv 

s€-duk''shun 

sepuKkral 

flub-junk^tiv 

tri-um^Snt 

un-bur^t'hen 
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icence"^; — the growth of many ages\ the residence of en- 
hghtened multitudes^ ; — ^the seat of fashion^, of festivity', 
and of merriment.^ But in one fatal moment', it was destroy* 
cd as by a spell\ 

2. Its palaces', its temples^ its streets^ and its gardens', 
glowing with unceasing spring', and its inhabitants', in the full 
enjoyment of all life's llixuries', were obliterated for ever from 
their place in the universe^. Not by disease', not by war', 
not by famine', but it vanished in a single night', as by ma- 
gick, amid the conflagration of nature herself^:'— ^presenting to 
the world', a spectacle on which the wildest flights of fancy 
might grow weary in aping the terrible reality'. 

3. The eruption of Vesuvius', by which this city and Pom- 
peii, were overwhelmed', is chiefly described in the letters of 
Pliny', the younger', relating to the fate of his uncle', and the 
situation of himself and motl>er\ His uncle', the elder Pliny', 
had just returned from the bath', and entered his study', when 
he ciserved a small speck' like a cloud',' which seemed to 
ascend from the summit of mount Vesuvius.'' 

4. The cloud gradually increased', until it assumed the fig- 
ure of a newly withered pine tree^; — the trunk composed of 
earth^ and dense vapour', and the leaves', of red oii\<iprs\ 
Piiny immediately ordered his galley', and pushed forward to 
examine the phenomenon\ On approaching the shere', he 
humanely and venturously employed his boat in saving the 
inhabitants of the beautiful villas that studded this enchanting 
coast^. 

5. The catastrophe commenced about, mid dayN hut a 
deeper darkness than that of winter night', had closed round 
the ill-fated inmates of devoted Herculaneum^. In this por- 
tentous gloom', the whole region <if country, was enveloped 
for nearly diree days^; and when the sun again rose on the 
spot where tjhe lovely city stood', his rays feS upon an ocean 
of moulten lava\ ' . • . 

6. There was neither plant^ nor shrul>,^ nor house' nor liv- 
ing creature^; — not even a remnant of what human bands had 
reared^: — ^one black, unbroken surface, still teeming with me- 
pbetic vapour', and swelling in calcined waves by the force of 
heat and the undulations of the earthquake', was ji\ that met 
the astonished eye of those who gathered to the spot to be* 
hold the ruin\ * 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC— LESSON 35. 

(\) What is the interest of ^752 for 101 days, at 7 per 
cent per annum ? ^ Am, ^14.367. 

(2) A gave his notCyJan. 1, 1780, on demand, for $1000 
at 6 per cent, per ann. on which were endorsed, April 1, 1780, 
#24; Aug. 1, 1780, $4 ; Dec. 1, 1780, $6; Feb. 1, 1781,. 
.^60, July 1, 1781, $iO : — what was due on the 1st of June, 
1784] ^w». 1103.82. 

(Z) What is the compound int. of ,£450, for 3 years, at 5 
per ct, per annum? .^n*. .£70-18.-7-2. 

(^) B owes D $100 payable half in 2,nind half in 4 mo. : — 
what is the equate^ lime, the int. at 6 per cent, and the amt.? 

Ans, 3 mo. $1.50. $101.50. 

(5) How much sugar at 9d a lb. must be bartered for 6 1-2 
cwt. of tobacco, at l^d a lb.? Am, 10 cwt. 12 1-2 lbs. 

(6) B bought 9 cwt. of cheese, at ^2-16 a cwt. and retail- 
ed the same at 7d alb. : — ^what was gained on the whole, and 
what was the rate per cent.? Am. £4-4 and 16 1-2 per tit. 

(7) In £100 N^ew-York currency, how much in the cur- 
rency of S. Carolina ? * ./2n5. £58 1-3 

(8J A endorsed B's note for $1650.75 and sold it ; he 
charged 1 1-2 per cent, commis^on : — what was his fee ? 

Am. $24.76. 

FALSE SYNTAX. LESSON 36. 

Rule 26. In the use of words and phrases, which relate to 
each other in point of time, the proper order of time should be 
preserved. 

The Lord hath given and the Lord hath taken away, is im- 
proper language, for the act of giving must have been prior and 
complete, before die act of taking away could have happened; 
hence, hath given, should be gave. Thus, the Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away. * 

. i remember the family more than twenty years. I have 
completed the book more than a week ago. They have re- 
.<^ided in the south until within a few months, for the benefit of 
their health. 

Note. TI^s rule is too frequently perverted, even by good speakers. 

In many cases it is not easy to give specific rules for th6 management of 

words that, in point of time, relate to one another, so as to render tho 

whole proper and consistent. It may be of some use tp the pupil how- 

erer, to observe, that Hie moods and tenses, and the proper oraer of time 

should be preserved, and the reqmsitions of lYie awiae sincX-Vj ^iifotced. 
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Obs. G(>njnnctions that are of a positive nature retprire the 
indicative mood after them. Asj he i» healthy y because he is 
temperate. 

When the conjunction implies something contingent €fr. 
doubtful, it is followed by the subjunctive mood. As, though 
^ he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

If, though, unless, except, 'and whether, are generally fol- 
lowed by the 2d form of the subjunctive mood. As, unless 
lie wash, he cannot be clean. Whether it were I or they, so 
we preach. 

With this form of the verb, there is always the implied as- 
sociation of future time. As, though he should slay me, &c. 

SPELLING. LESSON 37. 

Diphthongs, 

^n-noy-anqe an-n6e''ence s|)he-roi-dal sfe-roe dal 

cy-cloid-al se-kl5id''Sl ac-count-ant Sk-koiinf^ant • 

de-stroy-er. de-strOe^ur a-cou-stics , a-k5C^^stiks 

dis-loy^al , dis-15<-'al . aMow-ance al-15\i''anso 

cm-broi-der em-brbe^dur de-vout-ly de-vbiiti6 

em-ploy-er em-pl6e^iir em-pow-er em''p6<i^ur 

cu-joy-ment en-j5e''ment en-coun-ter en-k5^n^tur 

cn-large-ment en-l^rje'ment en-dow-ment^ en-d6Cl^meat 

pome-roy-al pum-r5e''51 e-spou-sal e*sp6Cl'zal 

re-join-der re-j6inMur ren-coun-ter ren-kbCln^tur 

POMPEII.-^LBSSON •SS. 

1. On returning to Naples'', we stopped at alargesaoi 
h^fi^ about ten miles from town\ This bank is that whigh 
destroyed the beautiful city of Pompeii in the year A. D. 79^^ 
we««Dre at its wa||s^. In Murat's time"", four thousand men 
were employed to disentomb the place, and nearly onetfaidji 
lies uncovered^ 

2. There are few incidents which cross the path of man 
more strikingly strange than a walk through the silent streets 
of a vast city^, which^, for more than seventeen hundred years^ 
lias been hid from the light of day, and the eye of the world^. 
Here the manners and evisry day scenes of an age so remote', 
stand revealed, unchanged, and palpable to the louch\ ' 

3. The streets are narrow^ but pavedP, andlVv^ Xx^i^^^'^sifc 
carriage wheels along the enisled \wa' ,^x^ ^>c^^«t^^^*^^ 
The bouses are small^; only Ivro 4\.0Tv«B\a^' ^\m50»^vs5^^ 

'pmted\ We walked up ^ street ^^acVvg^wt^ v^>»s^ ^ 
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devoted to merchandize^; for, on each side were the qaosaicsel'^ 
lers^^ statuaries^ baker8\ &c/ with the owner's name painteid 
tn xed% and the sign of his shop rudely carved above Ae door>. 
The mill in the btfker's shop and the oven'', were objects of 
curiosity\ 

4- We passed through the Jiall of justice\ tiie temple of 
Hercules\ the villa of Cicero^ and the villa of Sallust ^ he 
only villa of three stories which we found, belonged to a man 
named Arrius Diomedes"^; — in the cellar beside some jars for 
wihe^ still standing entire^ was found the.skeletonof the 
roan%witha ^\irse in one hand'', and some trinkets in the 
.other^, fi^lowed by one bearing some silver and bronze 
vases^.-— They probably tried to escape by taking refuge in 
the cellar^. n , 

5. Many other curious objects have been laid open to view\ 
l^rom a ticket of sale stuck upon the wall of a house^, it ap- 
peared that one man had no fewer than nine hundred shops to 
letV The street of the tomb$^^ is the most beautiful and im- 
pressive\ One for the gladiators has a representati^l of the 
different modes of fighting carved uponit^; from this it would 
seem they occasionally fought on horseback^; a fact unknown 
before the discovery of Porapeii\ , 

^ Under tha guidance of Salvador!'', we made a visit to the 
top of mount Vesuvius^. The crater is nothing like the thing 
I expected to have found it\ It .resents a gulf of immenso 
8ize^ and appalling aspect\ I could hardly believe our guide 
when he observed the crater was four and a half miles in cir- 
cumference^, and above two thousand feet deep"". Here and 
there dense smoke is seen curling up the rocky sides^; but no 
other signs of agitation appeared\ ♦•^ 

7. On every side of the mountain^, is presented a dark and 
gloomy waste of lava, which descends in lome places fb the 
very ocean's wave^;— while near the foot of the hill stand the 
beautiful vineyards which furnish the world with the richest 
wines\ In spite of the awful example of Herculaneum and 
Pomp^i^ village* are sprinkled here and there along the base 
of the mountain^, some of w)iich have been destroyed more 
than a dozen ^es\ 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES.— LESSON 39. 

(9) A bo9ghtgoodstotheamt.of$109,64, atOmonth^ 
^ credit; bow muth present xxioney wll Ip^^y tVv^ debt, at 6 ^r^^ 
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(10) What is the com. Int. of ^450, for 3 years at 7 per 
<;i&nt. per ann? ? r *^^* ^101.27. 

('11^ B has 41 cwt. of iron at 30*. pr. c^vt. for which A 
gives him ^20 in cash, and the bal. in pork at 5d a lb. what 
is the quantity? \/3ns. J992 lbs. 

Cl2j B sold his cloth at 1 1^. 6d and gained 15 per ct. wha't 
^ould have been his gain, had he sold it at 12? 

Jhis. 20 per cent. 
(13^ D holds B's note for <£420 dae 6 mo. hence, but he 
will paj ^60 down- to redeem a longer term; when must the 
ba'l. be paid? 3n*. 7 mo. 

C14) B expends .5^480 lb. in 10 years, wliich is all h^ in- 
come; how much must he have at Int. at 6 per ct. a year to 
yield him this income? •Ans, £^1300. 

C15) What is the present worth of $100,'l-4 of which is 
due in 3 mo, and the bal. in 5 months? ^ v^ns, $97.44. 

FAI^E SYNTAX. LESSON 40. 

Rule 27. All the parts of a sentence should- correspond 
with each other, and a regular j dependent construction should 
be preserved throughout the sentence. 
He is more beloved but not so much admired as jiis brother. 

This senieiice is faulty j for the words more and so much have , 
no* the sawk construction^ nor are they under the same regimen, 
mor€ requires than after it as a corresponding cmnpensive. 
Thus: — He is more beloved<tfian his brother, but not so much 
adiTifired. / 

This dedication may serve for almost any book that has, is^ 
or shall -be published. Several alterations a%d additions liave 
been made to the work. 

He is more bold and active, but not so wise and prudent fts 
bis companion. ' ' 

The multitude rebuked them, because they should hold 
their peace. 

The reward is his due, aiidit has already or will be here af- 
ter given to him, '^ » 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable than' knowl- ^ 
edge. ' 

Note?. This Rule is in part a recapitulation of aJl the foregoing Tv^^f'^ 
It appears also to be well calculate^ to a^etluTiX>^' li>i<& ^Qk\£k\sv^^^ 
construction of many modes of expression « "wVicVi ivo w\fe o^ ^^ VsJOftR^ 
ftths seems to reach. The piipU wul do vf eH Ig m^VftW ^^Ai^fc^'^^^- ^^S.^'jsx^- 
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QUESTIONS ON THE 30th CHAPTER. 
Reading Ewereiseg. 

Lesson 2. What is the vice depicted iii this lesson? Who 
ure the parties? Who Inkle? Whence did he. sail and what 
jvas his pursuit? What his character? How came Inkle on 
shore? Whence did he flee? Whom did he find? What her 
character and conduct? 

Lesson 6. Who was Yarico? How did she treat Inkle? 
How did he beguile her? How make their escape? To what 
Island did they go? What baseness did Inkle manifest? How 
did he regard Yarico? What become of , the girl? Which 
was the best character? Why? 

Lesson 10. What the origin of religion? Her effects? 
Whither does she point the Christian? What are the advan- 
tages and allurements of the place? What of corruption? 
■ Happiness? What' follows the scene of mortality? 

Lesson 14. What of the conditio^ and prospects in this 
life? To what subject? What of the next? What spirits 
the sufferer on? What of the long lost friend? What does 
he say? VNTiat of his own condition? What of his employ- 
ment? 

Note. Such or similar questions should be proposed to the class'im- 
mediately after reading each exercise. The subjects of pointing, empha- 
sis, and the inflections of the voice;— with those of spelling particular 
•and unusual words, their proper pronunciation and meaning, and the 
jiroper or improper construction of sentences, &c. In short what ever 
may tend to engage the attention of the pupi^ profitably, and advance 
1dm in knowledge and virtue. 

ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 

Lesson 3. What is commission? What brokerage? What 
insurance? What the rule? Example? 

Lesson 11. What is discount? What the rule? • 1st step? 
2d slep? Obs. 1st? Example? Obs. 2d? Example? 

Lesson 15. What is barter? Rule? 1st step? 2d step? 
Note 1st? Note 2d? ' 

Lesson 27, What are loss and gain? Rule 1st step? 2d 
step? Obs. 1st? Example? Obs. 2d? Example? 

Lesson 31. Obs. Sd? Jlule? Example? Obs. 4th? 
Rule? Example? 

GRAMMATICAL EXI1B.CWE8* 

J^ifssoK 4. KuIelSth? Ex«Lrop\e, 8ic? 0\iS,\^V^ TS^i^- 
^n^ph? Obs. 2d? Example! *^ 
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Lessons. Whatof rule 19th? Example, *c? Obs. 1st? 
Example? Obs. 2d? Example? Obs. 3d? Example? 

Zesson 12. What of rulei 20th? What of the Example. 
&c? Whatof the Obs? Example, &c? 

Lesson 16. What of rule 21? Examples, &c? Obs. 1st? 
Examples? Obs. 2d? Example? 

Lesson ^. What of rule 22d? 
&c? What of Obs? Example? 

Lesson 24. What of rule 23tb? 
amples? 

Lesson 28. What of 24th rule? 
ample? Note? 

Lesson 32. What of rulo 25th? 
&c? 

Lesson 36. Whatof rule 26th? 

Lesson 40. What of rule 27th? 
&c. 



What of the Example, 
Example^? Obs? Ex- 
Example? Obs? Ex- 
Examples, &c? NotCj 

Example? Note? Obs? 
Examples, &c? Note, 



CHAPTEll 31. 

SPELLING. LESSON 1. 

IVords of three syllables, accent on the third, vowels sJiorl. 



ca-ra-van ka-rtt-vSn'' mar-mo-set 

com-plai-sancekom-ple-zanse''noD-pa-riel 
com-plai-sant kom-ple-zant' o-ver-whelm 



con-fi-dant 

cour-te-san 

ac-qui-esce 

bag-a-telle 

can-zo-net 

cir-cum-vetit 

co-a-lesce 

co-ex-tend 



kon-fe-dant 
kur-tS-zan' 
ak-kwe-es'^ 
bSg-a-teF 
\ k5n-z6-net' 
1 igSr-krim-vent' 
kd-a-les' - 
kd-eks-tend 



con-de-scend kon-d6-send^ 



dis-con-cert 
dis-re-spect 
ef-fer-vesce 
et-i-quette 
in-cor-rect 
in-ex-pert 
m-ter^cept 
m-ter^sect 



dis-kon-sert' 

dis-rS-spekt' 

ef-fer-ves^ 

et-e-ket' 

jn-kor^-re / 

in-eks-pert' 

in-tlr-sept' 

in-ter-sekt' 



pic-tur-esque 

po-li-tesse 

re-col-lect 



mkr-mo-zet'' 

non-pft-reF 

o-vur-hwelm^ 

pik-tsbur-esk^ 

p6-le-tes' 

rek-kol-lekt^ 



re-com-mend rek-kom-mend^ 
rep-re-hend rep.pr€-hend' 

mX*^ ^%.-—& n^w\ t ^ 



rep-re-sent 

90-e3^-ist 

dis-ha-bille 

in-dis-tinct 

in-ter-dict 

in*ter-mix 

man-u-mit 



rep-prfi-zent' 

ko-egz-ist'' 

dis-a-biir 

in-dis-tinkt'' 

in-ter-dikt' 

in-ter-miks'' 

man-nu-mit'' 



cir-cum-volve ser-kum-volve'^ 
cor-re-spond koi'-rfi-spond' 



mort-gar^et 






.r.^i 



t^.^X^«»S' 



' 
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READING. — LESSON 2. 

Dialogue betwetn Prince Edward and his Ke€pei\ 

Edm What brings thee now^l it surely cannot be 
The time of /cod';^— my pmon hours are wont 
To fly more heavily\ • 

Keep. It is not food^i I bring wherewith^ my lord^, 
To stop a rent in these old walls', that oft 
Hath grieved me when I've thought of you o' nights^ 
Through it the co/rfmnrf visits you\ 

Ed And let it enteral it shall fiot be stopp'd\ 
Who visits me besides the ivind of heaven^? 
Who mourns with me but the sad-sighing toind^? 
Who bringeth to mine ear the mimick'd tones 
Of voices once beloved', and sounds long pass'd'', 
But the light wing'd and many vdicM wind^l 
Who fans the prisoner's lean and fever'd cheek 
As kindly as the monarch's wreathed brow', 
But the free pitious wind"? 
1 will not have it stopp'd\ 

Keep, My lord', the tointer now creeps on apace'; 
Hoar frost', this morning', on our shelter'd fields', 
Lay thick, and glanc'd to the up-risen sun', 
Which scarce had power to melt it\ 

Ed. Glanc'd to the up-risen sun'! Ay, such fair morns 
AVhen every bush doth put its glory on', 
Like a gemm'd brideM Your rusticks now 
And early hinds', will set their clouted feet 
Through silver webs', so bright and finely wrought 
As royal dames ne'er fashioned', yet plod on • 

Their careless way, unheeding\ 
Alas'! how many glorious things there are 
To look upon'! Wear not the forests now 
Their latest coat of richly varied dies'? - 

Keep. Yes'; good my lord'; the cold chill year advances'^; 
Therefore', 1 pray thee', let me close that wall\ 

Ed, .1 tell thee wo', man'; if the north wind bites', 
Bring me my cIoak\ Where is thy dog to-day'? 

Keep. Indeed', I wonder that he came not with me 
A^s he is wont'! 

Ed. Bring him', I proy tb*^-e', when thou com'st again, 
He wags his tail and looks up to myface 
With the assur'd kindness trf one 
W/icf Aas not lajur'd ]jie\ 
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ARITHMETIC. — LESSON 3. 

FELLOWSHIP. 

F NoT£. Fellowship means copartnership. It exhibits a method of ap 




ence to the several stocks employed without regard to time. 
Rule. As the whole sum or stofck, 

Is to each partner's share in Ike stock; 
So is the whole gain or loss, 
To his share of the gain or loss. Thus: — 
(I) A, B, and C, gain in trade §800; — A's share of stock 
was $1200, B's, §4800, and C's, $2000; >vhat was each man's 

share of the gain? 

1200+4800+2000=r^000 amt. of stock. 
Then, as $8000: 1 200: :800: $120, A's share, 
as $8000:4800:.800: $480, B's share, 
as $8000:2000: :800: g200,G's share.. 
Proof. The sum of all the shares, of gain or loss, will equal 
the whole gain or loss* 

120+480+200=800 Proof, 

(2) D, E, and F, trade in company; D put in $140, E $300 
and F $160. They gain $120; what is each partner's share? 

Ans. P's $28; E's $60; and F's ^32. ., 

(3) B died worth $18()0; but he owed A ^1200;. B $50Q; 
and C $700, — ^what will each share of his estate? 

V ^»s; A $900; B 375; C 625. 

GRAMMAR. LESSON. 4. 

Remarks on the application of the rules of grammar, to the 
purposes of speaking and writing, 

1 The object of studying- gramma,r, is to become acquain- 
ted with the idiom and principles of the language, und to ap- 
ply them correctly to the practical purposes of writing and 
conversation. To accomplish this important object, requirei^i 
some careful study and patient practice. 

2 It is no idle thing to become a^ scholar; — nor is it any 
very difficult thing. Every child, of common capacity and 
ordinary health, may become so much of oue, as to b«. ^Vb 
to write and speak his native language ^ott^O\^ ^ ^3cA\.^ ^^'«^- 
doct the usual business of life ml\i accux^uc^ ^lA \^«*^^s^s&i^ 
i/j- Bat knowledge, must be so\ig\\Vn vj^x^ \V V> %^^"^ "^^ "" 
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hand, as the herb to the brute, Q\ery saunteriog clown tniglit 
possess it 

3 The study of graj^mar, thus far, has been nothing more 
than a preparatory step, designed to exhibit the connexions 
and relations which necessarily exist between the words em- 
ployed in the formation of ordinary sentences. To render 
this preparation practically useful, it will now be found expe- 
dient to make frequent and deliberate trials at composition. . 

4 Writing composition is nothing more than the arrange- 
ment of the ideas which pass in the mind on any particular 
subject, into sentences, paragraphs, sections and chapters, 
agreeably to th^ foregoing rules of syntax, and the most ap- 
proved mode of applying them to the construction of senten- 



ces. 



5 A few simple precepts on this subject, illustrated by ex- 
amples and observations, will be found of some use in direct- 
ing the first essays at composition. But when all is done, 
the learner must depend principalLy upon his own talents, and 
reject the idea of calling in help, or of apeing others, as total- 
ly unworthy an independent and ingenuous mind. 



SPELLING. — LESSON 6. 

Words of three syllables in double columns^ 

voitrels long. 

a'jen-se pa-tri-ot 

a^'le-as pa-tron-ess 

ale'yen-arte 



a-gen-cy 
a-li-as 
al-ien-ate 
a-pri-cot 
a-que-ous 
a^ri-es 
a-the-ism 
bay-on-et 
bra-ver-y 
ca-ve-at 
change-a-ble 
dai-ry-maid ? 
dan-ger-ous 
dra-per-y 
eigh-ti-eth 
fa-vour-ite 
fei^-ed-ly 
da'gran^cy 



a^pre-kot 

a''kw6-us 

S.^rfi'ez 

a^the-izm 

ba^yun-et 

bra^vur-e 

ka^v^-at 

change'S-bl 

da''re-mad 

dan'jur-us 

dra^'piir-e 

a/ti-eth 

ft.''vur-it 

iUn^ed-le 

iffa "gran-se 



pha-e-ton 

pla-ca-ble 

pla-gia-nsm 

ra-di-ance 

ra-di-us 

ra-pi-er 

ra-ta-ble 

ra-ti-o 

sale-a-ble 

sa-pi-ence 

sa-ti-ate 

sa-vor-y 

sla-ver-y 

spa-ti-ate 

stciiterli-ness 

tame-a-ble 



accent on the firs/ , 

pa<tre-ut 
pa''trun-es ' 
fa^'e-ton 

pla^ka-bl 

pla^ga-rizm 

ra^de-ansQ 

ra'de-us 

ra'^pe-er 

ra^'ta-bl 

ra^'she-o 
sale^a-bl 

sa'pe-Snse 

sa^sh3-«ate 

sa^viir-e 

sla''vur-e 

spa^she-ate 

siateie-B^s 

tame'a-bl 
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gai-e-ty ga''e-t€ 

grate-ful-ly grate'YuWe 

gua-ia-cutn ^ gwa^ya-kum 

hei-nous-ness ha^nus-nes* 

kna*ver-y na''vuive . 

la-i-ty la^e-te 

la-zi-ness la^'ze-n^s 

male-con-teat male'koo-teat 



tast-a-ble tast'a-bl 

taste-less-ness taste^les-nes 



ma-m-ac 

nai-a-des 

pa-gan-ism 

pa-pa-cy 

pa-tri-arch 



ma^ne-ak 

na^ya-dSz 

pa^gan-!zm 

pa^pa-se 

pa^tre-ark 

I.ESSON 6. 



trai-tor*ou3 

va-can-cy 

va-gran-cy 

va-por-er 

va-por-ous 

va-ri-ance 

va-ri-ous 

wa-ri-nesa 

way-faMDg 

weigh-ti-ness 



tra^tur-us 

va^kan-sft 

va^grSn-se 

va'pur-ur 

va^pur-us 

va''r6-anse 

va ''re-US 

wa''re-nes 

waYar-ing 

wa^tS-nes 



Dialogue between Alexander the Great, and « Thracian 

Robber, -' 

Alex. "What^, art thon the Thracian Robber of whosa ex- 
ploits I have heard so much^? 

Rob. I am a Thracian' and a soldier\ 



Alex. A soldier'! — a thief '^, a plunderer', an assassin'! tlie 
pest of the country'! I could honour thy courage^, but I must 
detest and punuh thy crimes^, 

Rob. What have I done of wWch you can complain^? 

Alex. Hast thou not set at defiance my <mthority\ viola* 
ted the public pea4:e\ and passed thy whole life in injuring the 
persons and property of thy fellow subjects'? 

Rob. Alexander'! I am your captive^ — ^I must hear what 
you please to say^, and endure what-you please to inflict\ But 
my sotdi8 unconquered^; and if I reply at all to your reproach- 
es', I will reply like a/rcc man\ 

Alex. Speak freely\ Far be it from me to use the advan- 
tage of ray potver to silence those with whom I deign to con- 
verse'^. ~ 

Rob. Then I must answer ymir question', by asldng an- 
'olher\ How have you passed ^otir life ? 

Alex. Like a hero'^l Ask Fame, and she will tell you\ 
Among the brave^ I have.been the (rave j/^; among so^$grtig^f^^ 
the noblest; and among conquerersi^, the mightiest. 

Rob. And does not Fame speak of me ioo^t Was there 
ever a bolder captain of a ^ore valiant bandl W^^ >^«t^ «^-^ 
er' — but I scorn to boast'. You ifOi(rsel/kivo\j ^^\.Vwwi%xv^ 
beea easily subdued^, 

I 
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Ahxi Stilly what art you but a rohhtr''^ a base^ dishon- 

Rob, And what is a conqueror'^? Have not you too, gone 
about the earth like an evil genius, blasting the fair fruits of 
peace' and industry^? — plundering, ravaging, and killing, with- 
out law and without justice, merely to gratify an insatiable 
lust for dominion''? All that / have done in a single district, 
with a hundred followers^, yoii have done to whole nations 
with a hundred thomand^. If I have stripped individuals^ you 
have ruined hingsf and 'princes^. If / have burned a few ham- 
lets^, yoft^ have desolated the most flourishing kingdoms and 
ct^ie^ of the earth\ What is the difference then', but that^, as 
you were born a king\ and / a private man\ you have b^en 
able to become a mightier robber than M 

Altx. But if I have taken like a king^^ t have also given 
like a Afe»g'\— If I have subdued empires^, I have founded 
greater^, I have cherished the arts'', extended commerce', 
and encouraged philosophy\ 

Rob. /, tooy have freely given to the poorly what I took 
from the rich\ I have established order among the most fe- 
rocious of mankind^, and have stretched out my arm to pro- 
tect the oppressed\ I know', indeed'', little of the philosophy 
of which you speak'^ but I believe neither you nor /', will ev- 
er atone to the world for h$lf the mischief we have done'. 

Alex, Leave me^. Take ofThis chains^ ^ and use him welt: 
Are we then so much «/«A:c''? Alexander like a robber^l Let 
merefiect\ 

FELLOWSHIP.— LESSON ?• 

Note. Double fellowsbip defers to those commercial connexions in 
. which the respective utocke are'con&idered with time. 

Rule 1. Multiply each party'^ stock by the time, during 
wluch it was employed, and add the products. Then, — 
2d. As the sum of the products, is to each particular product, 
so is the whole gain or loss, to its share of the gain or loss. 

Thus:— {^1^ Three merchants trade in company. ' A put 
Mi ^120, for 9 mo.*— B ^100 for 16 mo. and € ^100 for 14 
mo. and they gained .£100; what is eachman'd share? 

• $120 X 9=1080 . 
100X16=1600 
100X14=1400 

;=408Q. 
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Then, as, 4080 : 1080 : : 100 : ^26-9-4 3 A's share, 
as, 4080 : 1600 : : 100 : 39-4-3-3 B's do. 
as, 4080 : 1400 : : 100 : 34-6-3-2 C's do, 

Proo/ ^100-0-0-0 
(2^ L's stock was $88, for 3 mo. M's $120 for 4 mo. & 
N'sj300 for 6 mo. and the company gain $184; — what is 
each party's share? 

Ans. L's $19.09; M'a $34,72; and N's $130.19. 
("3) Three merchants form a com. A supplies $120 for 
9 mo. B^s stock was $100 for 16 mo. and C's $100 for 14 mb. 
They gain $100. How is it shared? 

Ans. A $26,475, B $39,115. and C 34.41. . 

REMARKS, &C. — LUSSOIT 8. 

6. In entering upon the exercise of Writing composition,' 
adopt the resolution of attending to it at a given hour, once 
x>T twice in each week, and let no trifling occurrence -divert 
you from your purpose. 

7. During the first efforts, be careful to engage no diffi- 
cult or abstruse subjects, or such as are above your course 
of reading and train of thinking; but select the most simple 
and familiar; — a moiming ramble, a holiday anecdote, or the 
description of your setting room, or sleeping chamber, furni- 
ture, &c. with such moral reflections as may chance to rise. 
Choose thos^opics only which lie within the reatch of your 
examination and range of ordinary observation. 

8. When you have selected the subjects, pause a moment 
and revolve it in your mind. Find a beginning, a middle, and 
an end to \i*{ then examine the collateral and relative circum- 
stances, select such as will improve or embellish your story, 
and fix the points at which you mean to introduce them. 

9. In the next place, consider the best manner of treat- 
ing the subject; that is, whether the most prominent incidents 
shall be first brought forward, and the contingent circumstan- 
ces reserved for detail, or whether the most interesting parts 
shall be held over to the close. . Both modes have their ad- 
vantages, which however can be properly balanced only by 
comparing them with the natu re and ilEtnge of the subject. 
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brev-ia-ry 

brev-ia-ture 

cheer-ful-ly 

dean-er-y 

de-ceii-cy 

de-i-cide 

de-i-fy 

de-i-ty 

de-vi-ate 

ea-ger-ly 

ea-»i-ly 

cas»ter-ly 

eat*a-ble 

e-go-tism 

e-qua-ble 

e-qui-nox 

e-qiii-poise 

e-ven-ing 

fe-al-ty « 

fra-si-blo 

fre-quen-cy 

ge-ni-al 

ge-ni-us 

beath-en-ism 

leis-ure*ly 

len-i-ent 

me-di-ate 

xne-di-um 

me-^ni-al 



SPELLmG. — LESSON 9. 

br6v''ya-r6 me-te-or 
br6v''yat-tshiSre peace-arble 
ch6ei^fCd-le pe-ri-od 



d6^sen-s6 
d€''4F-sidc 
d€^6-fi 
de^We 

de''v6-fite 
e'giir-l€ 

es^tur-le 
€t'a-bl 
e^gfi-tlzm 
€k^wa*bl 

fi'^kwe-pbise 

e^v'ii-ing 

fe^al-tg 

fe^'ze-bl 

fre^kwen-se 

je^ne-al 

je''ne-us 

be^t'hen-izm 

lezlj,%e-le 

me'^dS-ate 
rae'de-um 
me^ne-al 



pre-mi-um 

pre-sci-ence 

ple-ia-des 

re-al-ly 

re-cen-cy 

re-gen-cy 

re-qui-em 

scen-er-y 

se-cre-cy 

se-m«or 

se*ri-cs 

se-ri-ous 

fldeep-i'ness 

teach-a-ble 

te-di-ous 

tbe-a-tre 

the-o-ry 

thriv-i^h-ness 

treas-on-ous 

ve-be-mence 

ve-hi-clo 

ve-ni-al 

wea-ri-ness 

wea«-ri*soine 

wbeel-bar-row 



pese^a-bl 

p6^r6-fid 

pre^me-um 

pre'sb€-ense 

ple'ya-dez 

r6'al-l6 

re^seri-s& 

re^'kwfi-ein 
sen''€-r6 

s§^n6-ur 

s6^re-iz 

se're-us 

sleep'S-nei? 

tech''a-bl 

te''de-U9 

t'he^a-tr 

the''0-re 

thev'isb-nfe 

tre^z'n-us 

v6^€-mense 

ve^e-kl 

ve'^nfi-al 

w6'r6-nes 

we^re-sum 

wheerbar-rfi 



tSSSON 10. 



Scene between Macduff, Malcomy mid Rosse* 

Mac. Stand* Scotland where it did'^ 
Rosse, Alas'^V poor country/ , 

Almost afraid to know itsein It cannot 
Be ciailed our motte/, but omgrave"^; when nothing^ 
But who knows nothing', is once seen to smile^; 
Where sighs% and groans\ and shrieks that rend the air',. 
Are made\ not marked; where deepest sorrow', seems 
A modern ecstacy^; — the dead man's knelK, 
Is there scarce ask^d for who^;aud good men's lives% 
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Expire as the flowers in tbeir cops'^: — 
Dying or ere they sicken\ 

Mac. 01 relation too nice^^ and yet too trueH 

Mai, What is the nexoeat grief"! 

Ros, That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker^;--* 
Each minute teems a new one\ 

Mac. How d<>e« my wife^? 
, Ros. Why, — weW. , 

Mac. And all my children^t 

Ros. fVeUloo\ 

Mac. The tyrant then has not hatter'dat their peace'? 

Ros, No"^; — they were all at pea^e when I did leave them'. 

Mac, Be not a niggard of your speech'': How goes it^? 

Ros. When I came hither to transport the tidings^ 
Which I have heavily borne', there ran a rumor ' 

Of many worthy fellowiif, that were out'', 
Which was^ to my belief, witnessed the rather', ^ , , 

For that I saw the tyrants power aloof^, 
JSToio is the time for help^: your eye in Scotland', 
Would create soldiers'^;— make our XDomen fight 
To doff their dire distress\ 

Mai. Be it their comfort''; ^ 
We are coming hither^;— gracious England has 
Jjent us valiant Siword, aiid two thousand men^; 
An able, and a better soldier', none 
That Christendom gives our'l 

£X£RCISES IN SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELtOWSHIP.-LESSON 11. 

(1^ A, B, & C freight a ship wilh 108 tons of wine; A owns 
48 tons, B 3B, and C 24. In a storm 45 tons are thrown 
overboard to save the ship; how much must each lose? 

Ans, A 20 B 15, & C 10. 

(2) Three men gain 8360 in trade, which is to be Bhar-% 
ed so that the parts shall be to each other as, 3 4 & 6, what ^ 
are the shares? Ans. $90,120 and 150. 

(3) A Captain, Matf, and 16 hands took a prize worth 
$4056. of which the Capt. waste have 11 shares and the 
Mate 6, the residue was to be divided equally among the sai- 
lors; — what had they? 

Ans, Capt. $1352. Mate $737.45. and ^^dsv^^aSi. %V1^.'^^\ 

(4) A found stock, $580, for 3 mo . aiv^ %^^^ ,^ TCkO-^^v«t\ 
n fovDd$1000, and #200, 9 mo, aftet*, C \vac^ ^^'^^^. "^^^ ^ 

12 • ■ ' " ■ ^ 
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mo. after he took out $300; — 2 mo. after, furnished $600? 
3 mo. after this, he took out $400, and 1 mo. after he put in 
$1000; at the end of 12 mo. they had gained $2138.44; how 
is it shared. Ms. A $583,695 B $935,695 & C $589.05. 

(5) A begins trade Jan. 1st, 1828, with $1000. l^t Mar. 
B joined with $1500, 3 mo. after they took in G with $2800. 
On the Istjof Jan. 1829, thejf had gained $1776.50; what 
was each party' s share? 

Ans. A $457.46. B $571,835; C J5747.008. 

REMARKS, Sz;C.-*L£SSON^ 12. 

I0.~ Having settled in your mind the general putlii^es of 
your plan, make a sketch of it upon paper, or upon a slate. • 
In doing this, pay no regard to your style of penmanship, to 
accurate spelling, or proper pointing. Distract your mind 
with none of the nice trimming and turning of your sentences; 
but let it be wholly employed in giving foi m and being to the 
design which you have adopted, without dropping any of its 
parts, or adding any new members. JThe progress of the 
effort, so far, is what is significantly called blocking out the 
work, 

11. The next step is to give it some little polish;— that is,' 
clip off all redundancies, *and supply all omissions; apply the 
rules of syntax to each word, and the rules of punctuation to . 
every sentence, and introduce the appropriate capital letters; 

^ examine your choice of terms and phrases, the spelling of 
each word, and the order and arrangement of the sentences 
and their members; — finally, transcribe the whole in a fair 
and legible hand, and lay it by carefully for future comparison* 

12. This course may seem, at first, dry and tedious; but 
after a little practice, some parts of the polishing portion 

. witl become perfectly intuitive; such as the spelling, Uie point- 
ing, the use of capital letters, and the grammatical arrange- 
ment, agreement, and government of words: And, in addition 
|o t^is, you will have adopted and established a systematic 
course of considering all subject^* To this course your 
mind will recur on future occasions, and it will be found of 
Incalculable advantage in almost every department of life. 
13 Nothing valuable is obtained in^this world without la- 
fiour, care, and patient perseverence, and no temporal ac- 
fairement is better^ worth these pamal\\9Lix\kvaVo£ ^ x^^d^v 
f&rspicuous, m4 .c^^rect style of ^j^titii^^. YviiwX^^^^ \& 
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power; and this kis^ of knowledge, has enabled thousands^, 
possessed of very inferior bodily powers, to wield immense 
machines. 



SPELLING. — LllSSON 13. 



bi-na-ry 

bri-ber-y 

di-a-logue 

di-a-mond 

di-a per 

di-a-phragni 

di-a*ry 

di-o-cess 

di-vers-ly 

dy-nas-ty 

ii-er-y 

fi-nal-ly 

fi-ner-y 

hi-e-rarch 

hy-a-cinth 

hy-dro-gen 

i-ci-cle 

i-sin-glass- 

i-vqr-y 

li-bra-ry 

like-li-hood 

live-li-hood 



Scene betioeen Macduff^ tj'C. jConttnued. 

Rose. \V?ould I could answer , 
This comfort with th^keM ^ JRut I have words^ 
'that should be bowlejrout in the desert^ 
Where heafvy^ could not catch them\ 

Muv. What concern theyV 
The general causell er is it a fre^grief , 
Due to some single breast^? 

Ro8. No miod'^, that's honesty 
But it shares «ome wo''; though the fnain part 
Pertains to yoM alone\ 

Mac. If it be mine% 
Keep it not from m^\ quickly \ct m^ W^'^ VC % 



bi^na-t^ 


hii-cro-scope 


mi'kro-skdpc 


bri^bur-6 


mi-ri-ness 


mi^re-n^s 


d^a-log 


ni-ce-ty 


nrse-t^ 


di^a-^und 


night-in-gale 


nif'en-gale 


dra-p5r 


ni-tro^gcn 


ni^'trd-jen 


drS-frSm 


pi-e-ty 


pr^-ts 


dra-re 


pi-ra-cy 


pi''rft-se 


dra-ses 


pri-ma-ry 


pri'ma-re 


di^'vus-le 


pri-va-cy 


pri'va-se 


.di'nas-te 


qui-e-tude 


kwi'e-tude 


fr^r-g 


right^e-ous 


righfye-us 


frnal-le 


ri-ot-ous 


ri'iit-us 


fi'nur-e 


ri-val-ry 


ri'val-re 


hi'e-r^k 


si-ne-cure ' 


srne-kure 


hi'S-sinth 


size-a-ble 


size^a-bl 


hi'dro-jen 


spright-li-ness 


1 sprighti6-ne5 


iVi-kl 


tithe-a-ble 


Uthe'a-bl 


i^zing-glas 


tri-an-gle 


trie's Qg-gl 


i'vur-e 


vi-o-lence 


vi'o-lgnse 


li^bra-r6 


vi-per-ous 


vi^per-iis 


likea^-hMd 


wi-li-ness 


wHe-nes 


K?eae-hii(kd 


- 




LESSON 14. 
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Bo,. Let not your earM-pise my t^ue forever'.. 
Which shall possess them t)f the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard\ 

Mac. HumM I guess at it\ 

Ros. Your eastle is surprised^; your iot/c\ and bahes'y 
Savagely slaughtered^ to relate the manner^ 
Were^, on the quarry of these murdered deer^, 
To add the death of you\ 

Mai. Merciful heaven! — 
What^l man% ne'er pull your ^i uponybur brow'. 
Give sorroxp words^; the grief that does not speak'', 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart', and bids it break\ 

Mac. My children too"? 

Ros. JVife\ children\ servants^ ^ all 
That could be founds 

Mac. And I must be from thenceM 
My wife killed too''! 

Ros. I have said^. 

Mai, Be comforted^: 
Let's make us medicine of our great revenge^ 
To cure this deadly grief\ ^ , 

Mac, He has no'children\ — All my pretty ones^^ 

Did you say alll—O^ hell-kite^ Mfl 

What^ all my pretty chickens'^, and their dam^ 
At one fell swoop'] 

Mai. iOispute it like a man^ 

Mac, I shcdl do so\ 
But I must also/ee/ it like a man"^: 
I cannot but remember such things tvere', 
ITiat were most prcciotw to me\*-^Did heaven look oa 
Anct>w)uld not take their parf ? Sinful MacdufF, 
they wer6 all struck for thee'l nought that I am^ 
Not for their own demerttls''4ibut ^or mine^, 
Fell slaughter on their souls^:^ — ^I^aven resfihfcm now''! 

Mai. Be this the whetstone of your sword""; let grief 
Convert to anger^, bhmtnot the hearf, enrage it\ * • 

Mac. 0\ I could play the womatt with mine eyes'', 
And braggart with my tongueM — But^, gentle Heaven', 
Cut short all intermission^; front to front', 
Bring thou this friend of Scotland', and myself; 
f'V/thia wy sword^s length set him',- if he 'scaped 
f/ea VCD forgive him too'! ; 
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DUODECIMALS."— LE8B0K 15r 

Note Duodecimals are parts of a footwluch increase continually by 
1 ^. This measure is applied to the admeasurement oAjoiner's work, Ma- 
sory, and the solid contents of bodies, &c.- 

The terms are, 12 fourths X'^'O make 1 third, ''' 

12 thirds ,, 1 second, ^' 

12 seconds „ 1 inch, in. 

12 inches „ 1 foot, ft. 

Addition of Duodecimtd^, 

StJLE. Place the given terms and work as in addition of 
compound terms, but observe to carry one for every 12 from 
a lower to the next higher term- Thus:—- 

(1) 10 ft. 5 in. 6 ''- 11 ''r 6 '''' 
/ 15-9-5-2-10 

18 .- 4 - 1 - 7 - 9 
12 - 8 /. 6 - 5 - 7 

(2) 37 ft. 8 in. 10 ''' 6 ''' 9 '''' 
43 - 11 . 2 - 4 . 7 
19-7-5-3-8 
18-4-1-7-2 

(3j Four boards measure as follows. To wit; 17 ft. 5 
in. 6 ''; 18 ft. 10 in. 5 '-^ 8 '''-, 21 ft. 10 in. 4 '''' 10 ''^ 11 '''% 
and 24 ft. 10 in* 9 ^^; what is the amt? 

wa»«.83ft. l)in.l^^6/''Ml''^^' 

Suhiraction of Duodecimids* 

Rule. Place the terms and perform the operation the 
same as in subtraction of compound terms; observing howev" 
er, to borrow 12 when necessary and car^j one. Thus:— 

(\) From 39 ft. 6 in. 6 ^^ 8 ''' 8 '''' 

T^e 16-10-7-5-6 

(2) 320 ft. 10 in. 1 ''^6 "'' 5 '''' 

178 - 11 - 6 -'8 - 9 

^3/ B's stock, of boards ipeasures 416 ft. 8 in. 9^^ and 
C's 341 ft. 2 in. 9 " what is the price of the difference at 3 3-4 
cts. a footj Ans. JJ6.58 1-8. 

REMARKS, &C. — LBS80N 16. 

14 Do not expect to treat all subjects "^ttSci ^^^ ^^\«s^• 
cuit/^ or to succeei to your wishes ui^W'SWxt ^ova ^v^'^cs^'^^- 
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Iff aflcr repeated trials, you have the gratification of finding 
that you make any improvement, let that stimulate you to fur- 
ther exertion. The race is to him that runs;—- but to him un- 
doubtedly who runs successfully. 

That you may be successful in the race alloW me my 
young friend to give you a few examples of the mode of prepar- 
ing and perfecting an efibrt at composition, agreeably to the 
foregoing directions. 

Suppose the subject selected be good humour; 
1. I first enquire what is meant by the term good humour, 
— and find that it implies, the hctbit of being pleased. 

•2. I then endeavour to form in my mind ^ome idea of its^ 
nature and efiects; and I arrive at the following conclusion: 

Good humour, is a state of mind, between gaiety and un- 
concern; — ^it gives a grace to its possessor, and sheds a 
pleasantness upon its beholder;— *and it pleases, principally, by 
designing no ofience. 

3. In the third place, I endeavour to adduce such argu- 
ments as tend to prove the above conclusion; and add such re- 
flections as naturally arise out of the subject. 

4. Good humour naturally associates with sweetness of 
disposition, easiness of- access, and gentleness of manners. 
It seems to exhibit that state of the mind in which it has just 
parted with\, delightful feelings, and entered upon a train of 
thoughts and emotions which are continued in action by a 
gentle succession of soil and pleasing impulses. 

5. In order to please, it is thought necessary by some" to be 
merry^ and to manifest the gladness of the heart by rare flighty 
of pleasantry or loud bursts of laughter. Although these may 
impart pleasurable emotions of a low order, yet they are ex- 
tremely evanescent: — we enjoy them but for a moment, and 
then return to ease and godd humour. 

B. Thus the eye gazes awhile upon the summit of a tower- 
ing hill, glittering in the. beams of the sun, but soon tires and 
turns to Sie verdure and flowers of the valley, upon which* it 
rests with placid content. Give me good humour and take 
who will the fi^ts and flights of broad faced merriment. 
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SPELLING* — LESSON 17. 



0-re-ent 

o'vur-plu§ 

o'vert-tshurc 

p6'e-se 

p6'pur-e 

por'sS-lanc 

por^ta-bl 

por^tra-turo 

p6'ten-se 

prd'to-tipe 

r6'gur-e 

r6-zar-e 

rozh'€-at 

roze'ma-re 

so'juni-iir 

soKjur-e 

spoie-ate 

vo''ta-re 

yo-man-rfi 

zo'de-ak 

zo^O-fitc 



Scene between the Sultan and Dr, Howard* 

Sultan. Englishman^y you were invited hither to receive 
public thanks for our troops restored to health by your pre- 
scriptions\ Ask a reward adequate to your services^ 

HoiDord. Sultan^^ the reward I ask'', is leave to preserve 
more of your people still\ 

SuL How more^? my subjects are in health^; no contagion 
visits them\^ 

Hoto^d. The pnsoner is your subject\ There, misery^, 
more contagious than disease'^, preys on the lives of hun- 
dreds\ Sentenced but to confinement^, their doom is deaths 
Immured in damp and dreary vaults^, they daily perish^; and 
who can tell hut among the many hapless sufferers, there may 
be hearts bent down with penitence to heaven and you for 
every slight offence^; — there may be some among the wretch- 
ed multitude^ even innocent victims\ Let me seek Ihem out^; 
let me save Ihew and you^. ~ 



coal-er-y 


kol'er-e 


o-ri-ent 


co-gen -cy 
court-e-ous 


ko^jen-se 
korfye-us 


o-ver-plus 
o-vertp-ure 


cro-ce-ous 


kro'she-us 


po-e-sy 


droll-er-y 

fo-li-age 

fo-li-6 


dra'^lur-e 
fb^ie-aje 
te'le-O 


po-per-y 

por-ce-lain 

por-ta-ble 


for-ci-ble 


for'se-bl 


V por-trai-ture 


ford-a-ble 
fore-cas-tle 


fbrd^a-bl 
fore'kas-sl 


po-ten-cy 
pro-to-type 


for-ger-y 


{br^jur-§ ^ 


ro-guer-y 


gro-cer-y 


gro'sur-e 


ro-sar-y 


hoa-ri-ness 


hor^e-nes 


ro-se-ate 


hope-fully 

jo-vi-al 

loath-some-ncss 


hopeTai-le. 

jo^v6-al 

loth^sum-nes 


rose-ma-ry 
so-jour-ner 
sol-dier-y 


no-ta-ry 


no'ta-re 


spo-ii-ate 


o-di-ous 


6''de-us 


vo-ta-ry 


o-di-um 
o-dor-6us 


6'de-ura, 
6^dur-us 


yeo-man-ry 
zo-di-ac 


o-pi-um 


O^pe-um 


zoo-phyte 




LESSON 18. 
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Sill. Amazements retract your application^; curb this weak 
pity'', and accept of our thanks\ 

How^d. Restrain mj pity^! — and what can I receive in turn 
for that soft bond which links me to the wretched^? and', 
while it soothes their sorrow^, repays me more than all the 
gifts an empire can bestow^! — But if it is a virtue repugnant 
to your plan of government'', I apply to you not in the name 
of pity% bnt of justice^. " 

SuL Justice^! 

Haiti' d. That justice which forbids a/^, but the worst of 
criminals', to be denied that wholesome air which the very 
brute creation freely takes^, 

. SuL Consider for whom you plead^; — for men', (if not base 
culprits',) so misled' — so depraved', that they are dangerous 
to our state', and deserve none of its blessings''. 

HowhL If not upon the undeserving^; — if not upon the 
wretched wanderer from the paths of rectitude', where shall 
the sun diffuse its ligl-it', or the clouds distil their dew^? 
Where shall spring breathe its fragrance', or autumn pour il3 
plentyM 

SuU Sir', your sentiments', and still more your character', 
excite [my curiosity\— -They tell me that in our camps', you 
visited each sick man'^ bed^; administered yourself the heal- 
ing draught^; encouraged our savages witii the Hope of life', 
or pointed out their better hope in Jeath\ The widow speaks 
your charities^ the orphan lisps you bounties', and the rough 
Indian,- melts in t^rs to bless you\ I wish to ask why 
you have done all this"^? What is it that prompts you thus to 
befriend the miserable and forlorn^? 

HouPd, It^is m vain to explain'; — the time it would take to 
reveal to you' — — 

Sul. Satisfy my curiosity then in writing\ 

Halved. Nay', if you will read', I will send a Book in which 
is already written why I act thus,^ 

SuL What book^? What is it caUed^? 

Hoiv*d. The Christian doctrine\ There you will find that 
all I have done was my duty\ 

SuL Your words recal reflections that distract me''; nor can 
I bear the pressure of my mind', without confessing—*/ cm a 
ChrisHan\ 

MULTIPLICATION OF DpODECtMALS.— ^LESgON 19. 

Mule 1, Place the terms of the tau\l\ip\\et, vrndftr tlie cor- 
respondiog terms of the multiplicand, gtud di^\v ^.\\w^\ ^ 
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2. Multiply each term in the midtiplicand, by the highest 
term in the multiplier, (beginning also with the highest^) cawy 
one of every twelve^ and place the results under their respec- 
tive terms. 

3. Multiply all the terms in the multiplicand by the next 
lower term in the multiplier, and write the results one place to 
the right of the first product. 

4. Proceed in the same way through all the terms of the 
multiplier, and the sum of the products will be the answer. 
Thus:— Ci; Multiplicand 7ft. 3in. 2'' 

Multiplier 2 7 3 

14 6 4 
- 4 2 10 2^' 



19 9 



/// c//// 



18 9 11 11 6 Am. 

Note. Here it appears that 

feet multiplied by feet, produce feet, 
feet do. inches do. inches, 

feet do. seconds do. seconds, 

inches do. inches do. seconds, 
inches do. seconds do. thirds, 
^seconds do. seconds do. fourth^. 

(2) What are the contents of a door 6ft. 9in. 3^^ long and 
3ft. 5in. wide? Ms. 23ft. lin. T' ^''' 

(Z) A's partition is 81ft lOin. 4^' long, and 14ft. 7 in. 5^^ 
high:— what are its contents in square yards? 

Am. 132 yds. lift. 6tn. 4'' IV^' 
. Obs. In computing solid measitrej the given length ntust be 
multiplied by the given briadthy and that product by the given 
heightj-^he last product will be the answer, 

(4) What are the contents of a solid stick of timber, 12 ft. 
lOin, long, 1ft. 7in. wide, andlft. 9in. thick? 

Ann. 35ft. 6in. S'^ 6''^ 

(5) A's load of wo^d, is ^ft. 6in. long, 3ft. 4in. wide, an^ 
3ft. 7in. high :-^what does it want rof a cord ? 

Ans. 14ft. 6in. 4''^ 

REMARKS, &C. LESSON 20. 

' CHARITY. 

1 . Suppose the subject be Charity; then the enquiry is what 
is the meaning, of the term? Charity has t«o d\%^\V!^ ^apJivR^.- 
tions. Itmeananlma giving, ot leVie? lo l3c\!^ u^^^«iVeQ«^^%^^^ 

K 
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it also implies, a tiberal construction of the motives, opinions^ 
and actions of our fellovir creatures. 

2. The next inquiry is, what are its general characteristics? 
It is indicative of a virtuous and highly cultivated mind, en- 
dowed with every good quality that can adorn human life ;^ 
aiyl it is tarnished with no vice that can give offence to angel- 

♦ ic purity. 

3. What are its consequences^ They are all of the most 
pleasing nature; in the bosom of him who is the subject of 
this Christian grace, — and to him who is the object of it, it 
opens a httle Heaven, and diffuses a perpetual sunshine. 

4. The argument, going to prove that Charity is of this 
. exalted character, follows 'ixk the fourth place. The relie 

which Charity brings to wretchedness and want, in the dis- 
tribution of alms, constitutes one of its brightest and most 
alluring features: for, it blesses alike him that gives and him 
that receives. 

5. The good Samaritan of the New 'Testament, is a full 
illustration of this position : — and it undoubtedly meets the 
mind with the greater force in consequence of the marked 
contrast which it exhibits between the meek benevolence 
which he exercised, and the heartless neglect of the Pharisee 
and Levite, , 

6. In the bosom of him who regards the motives and opin- 

* ionf , and looks upon the actions of his fellow men through n4 
perverted medium, but in the exercise of those feelings which 
think no evil, — endure long, — and are not easily provoked^ 
preside, in holy peace, the amiable attributes, forbearance^ 
humanity, mercy and truth. 

7. The unbending fidelity, — the forgiving temper, — the 
generous affection, and patient suffering of the patriarch Jo- 
seph, while in bondage in a foreign land, are so many unan- 
swerable proofs that in his breast the noon tide beams of 
Charity poured a perpetual serenity^ that resembled the peac6 
of the blessed. 

SPELLING.-- ^LESSON '^21. 

beau-te-ous bu'te-us pu-ri-tan pu^re-tan 

beau-ti-ful bii^te-fCd pii-ri-ty pu^re-te 

cu-cur-bite / ku''kur-bit pu-tre-fy pu^'tre-fi 

cu-ra-hle ku^'ra-bl stu-di-.ouS stu^e-iis 

cu-ra-cy ku''ra-s6 stu-pi-fy stu^pe-fi 

cU'ti^cJe kvL^te-kl . su-i-cide su'e-side- 
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du-bi-ous 

du-e*ling 

du-te-ou9 

eii-cHa-rist 

eu-lo-gy 

eu-ryth-me 

ilu-en-cy 

fu-gi-tive 

fu-si-ble 

glu->ti-nous 

hu-mqr-ist 

hu-raor-some 

jew-el-ler 

ju-bi-lee 

ju-da-ism 

ju-Ci-ness 

iu-ni-or 

ju-ni-per 

ju-ve-nile 

Ju-bri-cate 

lu-cra-tive 

lu-cu*brate . 

lu-di-crous 

lu-mi-nou$ 

lu-na-cy 

lu-na-tic 

mu-ci-lage 



duObe^us 
dull-iing 
du''te-us 
yn^ka-rlst 
yuao-je 
yu^ret1j-me 
flu^'en-se 
fu^je-tiv 
*f u^'se-bl 
glu^te-nus 

yu'^mur-ist 
yu'^miir^sum 

ju''be-le 

ju^'da-izm 

jiX^'se-nes 

ju^nfi-ur 

jn''n5-pur 

ju''v€-nil 

lu^bre-kate 

lu'kra-tiv 

lu''ku-brate 

Wdfii-krus 

lu''»ine-nus 

lu^na-se 

lu^na-tik 

mu^'se-laje 



tnu-sic-al ' 
'mu-ta-ble 
ihu-ti-late v 
murtu-al 
nu-tri-tive 
pleu'-ri-sy 
pu-e-rile 
pu-is-i§ance 
pu-pil-age 
pu-ri-fy 
sui-ta-ble 
sure-ti-ship 
tu-ber-cle 
tu-ber-ous 
tu-te-lage 
u-ber-ty 
u-ni-corn 
u-ni-form 
u-ni-on 
u«m-spn 
u-ni-ty 
u-ni-verse 
use-ful-ness 
use-less-ness 
us-u-al 
us-u-rer 
us-u-ry 



mu'ze-k5I 

mu^'ta-bl ♦ 

mu''te-late 

mi^^'yu-al 

nu'tre-tiv 

plifre-se 

pu''e-ril 

pu[^-sansc 

pu^pil-aje 

pu^re-fi 

8U^ta-bl 

shure^te-ship 

trber-kl 

tu''ber-us 

tu^te-laje 

yu'ber-te 

yii^ne-kbrn 

yu^nfi-fbrm 

yu^ne-iin 

yu'ne-sun 

yu'n€-t6 

yu'ne-vewe^ 

yuse'fCll-nes 

yuse^es-nes 

yuz^'yu-al 

yu'^zhu-rur 

yui'zhu-r© 



LESSON 22, 



Scene behveem Ann and her Mother. 

Ami, Ma<, if you have leisure^ do allow me to ask what it 
is that causes the-clat/^ and the nighV'. 

Ma. I have leisure^, my daughter^, and will answer you 
cheerfully\ The light of the Sun^ or rather the Sun's outer 
sky^ as the great Dr. Herschel observes', makes the day', 
and the shadow of the eartfa^, makes the night\ 

Ann. How can all that be\ raamma'^II dont understand^;— » 
will you be so good as to explain'? 

Ma, The sun is a vast globe^, much less dense than our 
earthy but nearly a million and a half times larger\ He is 
undoubtedly the abode of beings formed by the same ^ovi^t . 
that made us% and fitted to walkabout ou W ^«tfe5:»^ ^^^ 
hreatbe his a^, tbess^me as w^ do upouWv^ eoWc^; ♦ 
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' Jinn, Why, ma''! how you surprise meM I always thought 
the sun was- a great baH of tireM 

Ma. That opinion was not questioned until within a few 
years', but the greatest astronomers of (he present day'', be- 
lieve him to B^ a habitable globe like our earth\ That he 
has two skiesH— an inner and an out!^r\ and that his situation 
is near the centre of tliese, and the orbits of the comets and 
planets which revolve around him^l 

Ann* But% ma', what do you suppose can be t^e use of the 
two skies^? 

Ma, The outer sky is supposed to be formed of pure crys- 
taline matter', of the mpst dazzling lustre', too bright for the 
human eye^; and that the white and ^sparkling rays of light 
which constantly pour from this pallucid heaven", and which 
spread throughout unmeasured space', ftll upon the body 6f 
air which surrounds our globe', and furnishes us with the light 
of day\ At the same time, the action of the rays upon the ' 
matter which composes our atmosphere', generates the warmth 
which werefer to the sun\ 

Ann. But', ma% this is all new and entirely different from, 
what I have read in the littie books which you have given me\ 
I should imagine that bright, beautiful sky of which;you speak 
would destroy the people that live on the sun\ 

Ma, The inner sky', which is supposed to be composed of 
very dense aqueous vapour', shields them from the intense * 
Fight and heat which proceeds from the exterior curtain', and', 
at the same time', so modifies and harmonises the elements of 
the inner covering as to render the sun the most blissful region in 
all the solar worlds^ — the seasons are unchangeable', and the 
day, eternal\. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN DUODECIMALS. — ^LESSON 23. 

(1) What are the contents of a ceiling lOfl* 4in. 6" Ion 
and 7f\. Sin. 6" high? Ans. 79fl. 1 lin. 0" 6'" 6"". 

{%) Find the square ft. in a board 17ft. 7in. long, and 1ft. 
5in. wide? Am. 24ft* 4in. 11^'. 

(3). How many feet will 1000 shingles lay, each2f\. 5in. 
7" 2" long, and Sin. 3" 6"' 5'"'' wide ? 

Am. 1088ft. 2in. 8"' 3'^' Z'^'\ 

(4) Whatare the solid contents of a stick of timber 12ft. lOin. 
long, Ifi. 7in* wide, and lf\. 9in. high or thick? 

^4iw. 35f*.6in.8'6' 



•/*/ 
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v(5) ,A bought a load of wood 9ft. 6m. long, 3ft. 4ia. wide,, 
and 3ftt7in. hiffh:-^what were its contentsi 

Ans. lisa. Sin. 8^^ 
(6) How^maiiy/eet of plasteri^^g^are there in a room 20ft. 
long, 14 1-2 wSde, and 10 1-3 high, deducting one fire-place 
2ft. by 2 1-3, two windows, each ^ft. by 2 2-121 

Am. 1^73ft. 
Obs. Tke terms in cjrdular moti on ta lied excesnmal^ as 
weli^ those of sterling^ ^]?^9 ovd in fact of any compound 
terms, may be multiplied inter each other, by observing to carry 
in each case f&r the appf^bpriate number, 

(7) Suppose Washington to lie^estof Uttca2°^ 12':— what 
is the difference of tim§ between the two placesi 
2« 12^:0^^ 0^-^^ y. 

S' 59'^ 20'^^ The time m which the sun passes, 
through one degree. 

2« 12^ 0^' 0''^X 3' =Oii 6^ 36''^ 0^^^ 0^^^^ 

29 12' 0'^ O'^'X 59^^ == 2' 9^ 48'^^ 0^^^^ 0^^^^' 

2° 12' 0'^ 0''^X20^^^=: 44 0^^'^ 0^^^^^ 0^^^^^^ 



" Msf Oh 8^ 46^'' 32^^^ 0'''' 0'^<^ 0'''''' 
(8) Two places Ue 31^ 27'' 30^^ apart in longitude, and the 
sua in a solar day, passes through one degree in 4 minutes : — 
what is the difference in the time of noon at the two places'? 

'. / Ans. 2h. 6' 60'<^ 

JIEIVIARKS, ^&C. — LESSON 24. 
CONTENTMENT, ' 

1 Contentment imphes that tranquil state of the mind inta 
which the agitations of anxiety and'disappointment do not ob- 
trude.- Its prominent characteristics are peace within and 
without; — serenity of temper, calmness of deportment, aij^un- 
furrowjpd face, and an ^unruffled life:— And its conseqenccs 
are a perfect reconciliation with the allotments of Providence, 
and the goverament of the world; and the constant possession 
of an unshaken confidence that the Creator of the universe 
does all things well 

2 The great aim of almost all human efforts is the attain- 
ment of this happy state of mind; and the reason why so few 
possess it, is because a few only conduct their ;effoxt.% ^av^^X.* 
By far the greatest half acquwe,by soxci^ \«)Xovii"w:^tCi<5»s^%^^ 
res^lesisflossr of- spirit which Wuowa lio tt^tvo^^Vv.^ , ^sA ^^^ 
when succeasfal in the accom^liaWetiX.QXi^^^^^^^'^'^ 

K2 
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necessary to secure the prize, sees some de(ect/or feels some 
wanty which soon becomes a new object, in the ptirsuit of 
which all the powers of the body and the mind are again en- 
listed. 

3 Philosophers assure us that contentment is within the 
reach of every one;*— and yet the life of jnan presents httle 
else than a scene of conflicts: — a ^succession of hopes aiid 
fears, of expectatioliis and disappointments*. Content is sel- 
dom found in the abode of e^treme^poverty, or in the raiii^s of 
excessive wealth. It is a stranger to ambition, and enters 
not the palaces of pbwer, and domed of state. If found at all, 
it is with him, who, secure in the middle ranks of life, enjoys 
a- competency of temporal good, andy with a heart of gratitude 
and pious resigtiation, adopts, in every dispensation, the sacred 
and appropriate language of his Master: — ThyAvill be done, 

4 But too many labour with great care to create trifles, 
which, in the end, create their discontent,— and, while sur- 
rounded with wealth, wtth power, with health, and with every 
ingredient that mixes in the cup of comfort, they exclaitn in the 
spirit of Haman, "^^yet all this availeth me nothing, so long; 
as I seo Mordecal the Jew sitting at the Icing's gate." 

SPELLING. — LESSON ^5. 

The broad sound oj the vmvek. 



aifma*nack 


dKma-nSk 


bull-bait-ing 


b<il'bat-ing 


au-di-ble 


aw-'de-bl 


cook-er-y 


k66k'ur-€ 


au'di-ence 


aiw'deense 


coop-er-age 


k66p ur-!je 


au-gu-ry 


aw'gu-r« 


cru-ci-ble 


kr6^s6-bl 


au-ricl© 


aw're-kl 


cru-ci-fix 


kr6''s6-fikfi^ 


awk-ward-ly 


awk'wurd-fe 


cru-ci-fy 


kr6's6.fi 


fals-i-fy 


faKse-fi 


cru-el-ty 


kr5^el.te . 


Irau du-lense 


fr^w^du-lense 


fool-er-y 


fd6Kur-6 


lau da-bte 


law'dfi-bl 


goose-ber-ry 


gd6s'ber-re 


law-ful-ness 


law^fCtl-nes 


move-a ble 


m6v"a-bl 


nau-se-ous 


naw'she*us 


prud-er-y 


pr6d'er-e 


nau-ti-cal 


nHw'te-kal 


rheu-ma-tism 


rd'^ma-tizm: 


pau-ci-ty 


paw^s6-te 


ru-di-ment 


rd^de-raent 


plaasi-ble 


pUw'ze-bl 


ru-in-ous 


r6^in-us 


sau-ci-ness 


sdw^se-nes 


ru-mi-nate 


r6''me-nate 


straw-berry 


Straw^ber-re 


scru-ti-ny 


skr6'te-tie 


sfraMhi-nesa 


swdr^the-nes 


scru-tin-ize 


skro^'tin-izo 


ialk-SL'tive 


^Aic^a-tiv 


sootVi-aay-et 


*t>^\Vsa.-%^t 


^AougAtfuIneaBthHwtfn 1-nSs 


• 

touT-na-menl 


\.t)t'\isv.-xftfe^ 


pskl'ter-y 


sAi^tur-e 
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LESSON 26. , . , 

Scene hettveen Jlmi and iur J\famma, 

Ann^^. I do not uitderstand^ Ma^ bow the sh^de of the 
elirth causes the night\ 

Ma. The earth^, yoa koo^^^ is round like a ball'; -and 
rays of light<, coming from one point and falling on a bali^, 
can enlighten only one half of it at a time'; while t^e other 
half remains in the shade behind the lighted half V 

Jinn, Ma^. I now und<^stand il^; — that half of the earth 
nexjt to the sun or the sun's bright sky'', receives the rays of 
light and we call jt day^; while the opposite half is in the shade, 
and we chX\ it night^. But then why do we have a season of 
day and then a season of night, alternately^] 

Ma. Because the eau'th is constantly turning from west to 
east, round a centre called iU axis'', ntafcing a revolution once 
in every twenly-four hours^j and the sun and the sun's bright 
sky^, are at comparative rest'^- — therefore'', every part of the 
garth's surface is turned successively to the rays of lighf; — 
consequently'', there is, in every place, a portion of day'', suc- 
ceeded by nearly an equal poiftioft of night\ 

Ann. Now^j ^^a^ t believe I comprehend you^f do let mo 
try to explair* my views of it\ — Suppose the candle to be the 
sun'', and this gold enipippin the earth^; now^, if we bold the 
pippin near the candle and turn it all the time one way^, wc 
shall then see that about one half the surface of the fMppin is 
lighted'^, while the other half is dark'; and that all thelurface 
is successively turned to the candle^. 

Ma. You g\ye a very good representation of the subject^ 
niy daughter';— you rriay go on and observe/ that^ at the top 
of the pipping which you may call east'', there is a kind of 
boundary line through which the dark parts pass into light'; — 
this is the morning line\ At the bottom of the applet you 
will find another line^, of the same kind^, through which the* 
lighted parts pass into the' dark'; — this you may call west', 
for it represents the evening line\ That part of the pippm 
\viiich comes nearest the candle, marks the noon line'', while 
that which is most remote'', is the midnight linet 

Ann. Ma'. I sec through the whole of it now', and I am 
greatly pleased with the knowledge I have gained'; I wish 
brother George was here to share it mVVv wv^''; 
* Ma. A little reflection^ my c'augjcil^xf , VA ^xvai^^^^^^^ 
observe", that', at the mormng \in^' iVwe \tI^^V^vVj»J^ ^^ ^' 
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earth are successjively rising and entering upon the busiaesa 
of the day^; near the noon point', they are dining^; aad at the 
evening line^, they are retiring to rest^.. Hence, throughout 
the whole earth, ther^is a constant succession of rfsiiig' and 
breakfasting^ dining^ and supping', and' going to re sf* 

Ann. IJow curioi^sM And^ how curiously diverting it must 
be to an eye that can take in the whole at one viewM 

ALLEGATION.-f-LE&SON 27. . 

Note. Allegation exhibits the met|)o4 of mixing compound quanti- 
ties, and adjusting the price of the simples. 

•Case 1. When the »fleveral quantities and their prices are 
given, the mean price of aay par^ of the compound may be 
03ui;d45y the following^, 

RuiiP. As the sum of the scv^rj^ quantities > 
Is to any part of the compound; 
So is the total value 
To the price of the- part. Thus: — ' 
(1) .A has 15 bu. of rye, at 64 cents a bu.; 18 of corn, at 
55 cents; and 21 of oajs, at 28 cents abu. which he mixes; — 
whatis the worth of a bu. pf the mixtwjc'?,, 
15X€4=$9.60 
18X55= 9,90 
21X28= 5.88 ') ., 

-- — 54 quan.-; IJ-^S-SS valiie of the parts; then, 

as 54:1::25.38:0.47.— for 25.38X 1 --54=0.47, Ans. 

(2) B has 4 lbs- of tea at 90 cts, a lb. 8 lbs. at 75 cents, and 
lbs. at 110 cts, which he mixes; — 'what will a lb. of the mix- 
ture cost! Ans* 90 cts. 

(3) If 18 bu, of wheat, at 15 cts. a bu. be mixed with 12 bu. 
of rye worth 1,25 a bu.; what is the value of a bushel of the 
mixture? ^ j2«s. $1.40. 

REMARKS, &C. LESSON 28. 

COMMON HONESTY. 

1 Common honesty implies a fair^, uprighO, jusf, and un- 
(iisguised dealing with our fellow men in the ordinary busi- 
ness of lif(#. Its chief characteristics are embraced in the 
jiiemorable Golden Rule\ '^Do to others in.all things, as you 
would tl]at others^, in like cases^, should do to you\" ^ * 
2 Its cU'ect^ are the establishment of confidence between 
wan^ and mm^; a total cancel of t\\e e\\\\ Wn'", \5xi^ T^^Tsa^. 
code% and a general harnxony of seuUmeiiv^ ^iv^ ^o<^^ ^^^X\^^ 
throughout the world\ . 
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3 It can hardly be denied^ that the virtue which enters in- 
to the'daily intercourse of man'', the employments of all class- 
es of people'', and all the relations of life^ and which alone 
can render life secure^, and community comfortable^, must 
be^y in itself, one of the most amiable c^nd honourable that 
can adorn human nature^:— -And such'', in truth', and in very 
deed% is the unassuming and uncelebrated virtue of common ■ 
honesty^;— for'', without if, man is a robber', and the human 
family a den of theives\ 

4 Few of the virtues in the whole circle, are more abused 
than this, and none more generally and strenuously claimed 
by every one who claims membership with the brotherhood of 



man' 



In a mercantile state', wherepvealth is the presiding deity^, 
and where every deceptive art is fearlessly practiced to ac- 
complish the meap, mercenary purpose o^ promoting this 
common idoK, the virtue of common honesty, i^ most likely 
to perish^. If professedly respected^, n it is too often merely 
as&umed as a convenient cTbak to disguise the designs form*- 
ed tcr pillage your pocket^ or libel your credit\ 

5 In every community of men', common honesty^, is much 
less common than we are willing to suppose* Could it', for 
once'', be universally introduced, respected, and maintained, 
in all ranks and employments of life^, the golden age of fable 
would be restored to the world\ Therefore^, early^ and late\ 
by night'' and by day\ in season^ and out of season^, cirftiyate 
this virtue by precept^ and pTactice"*; and verify the just re- 
mark of the moral poet\' 

"jljn honest nmn'', is the noblest work of God\" 



al-mon-er 

aUmon-ry 

ar-bi-ter 

ar-bi-trate 

ar-che-type 

ar-chi-tect 

ar-den-cy 

ar-du-ous 

ar-mat-ure 

ar-mi-stice 

ar-mor-er 



SPELLING*— LESSON 28. 

The Grave edund of the voweli. 

aFinun-ut har-bin-ger hhr^'bin-jur 

SKmiin-re har-di-ness h^rMe-nes 

kr^be-tur 

^r'be-trate 

^k€-tipe 

^r^k«-tekt 

Jir^'dSn-se 

lir'da-us 

^r^'mat-yure 

^r''me-stis 



har-le-quin hkr^Ie-kin 
harm-less-ness h^rm'l^s-nes 

har-mo-ny h^r^mo-ne 

harp-si-chord hkrp''se-k5rd; 

lar-ce-ny l^r'sfi-ne 

laugh-a-ble l^fa-bl 

mar-chion-ess m^r^tshun-es: 

mar-gi-nal mkr^'j^n&l 

inaT-j<)-t\x\JX m^x' ^-^^Mss. 
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ar-mor-y 

ar-ter-y 

ar-ti-choke 

ar-ti-fice 

ar-ti-san 

bar-ba-rism 

bar-ba-rou^ 

bar-ba-cuo • 

bar-ley-corn 

car-ti-lage , 

charge-a-ble 

guar-di-arf 



kr''niur-e 

^r^tur-6 

^r^te-tshoke 

^r^te-fis 

^r-t§-zan 

bcir^ba-rizra 

barl)a-rus 

bkr''be-ku 

bltr^le-k^m 

kkr^te-llje 

tsh^rje^»-bl 

gykr^^-Sa 



raar-tyr-dom 
^iiar-vel-lous 
par-lia-ment 
par;son-age 
phar-pia-cy 
par-ti-cle 
par-ti-san 
sar-di-iis 
sar-do-nyx ' 
ser-^eant-ry 
tar-di-ness 
psal-mo-dy 



mh.r^'tur-diim' 

m^r^vel-lus 

p^r'le'-ment 

pkr^'sn-adje 

fkr^ma-se 

piir-te-kl 

pltr^te-zaa 

sarMe-us 

's^rMo-nil;j5 

s^r'jant-re 
tlir^de-^e3 

sarmO-dc , 



LIBSSO^ 30. i 

Scene behoeen Ximenia, and her mother Elenin^. 
TWE SEIGE OF VALENCIA. 

Ximenid, Rejoice 

For her^, who', when tHe garland of her life 
Was blighted'', and the springs of hope were dri^d'', 
Receiv'd the summons hence'', and had no time', 
Bearing the cank«r at th' impatient heart', 
To wither\ Sorrowing for that gift of Heaven*— 
Which lent one monient of existence light'', 
That diram'd the rest for ever^! 

Elenina> ' " How is this''! 

My child^ what mean'st thou^? 

Ximenia. Mother'! I have lov^d' 
And have been lov'dM The sun-beam of an hour', 
Which gave Hfe's hidden treasures to mine eyes', 
As they lay shining in their secret founts', 
Went out'>*and left them colourless\-'-'Tis past^ — 
And what remains on e'arth^? The rainbow mist 
Through which I gaz'd', hath melted', and rty sight 
Is clear'd to look on all things as they areM 
— But this'^is far too mournful\' Life's dark gift'^ 
Hath falPn too early' and too cold upon me^! 
— Therefore', I would go hence\ 

Elenina. And thou hast lov'd unknown^ — 

Ximenia, Oh ! pardon', pardon that I veiPd 
My thoughts from thee^! — But thou hadst woes enough^; 
And mine came o'er me when thy soul had need 
Of more than mortal strength\— For I had scarce 
^/reja the deep consciousness thai 1 Vfaa \oVd. 
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A treasure's place withii^ my secret heart'', 
'When earth's brief joy went from me^. • 

'Twas a raom^; 
I saw the warriors to their field go forth''; * 

And he^,— my chosen',— was there among the rest/, 
With his young, glorious browM I look'd again\ — 
The strife grew dark beneath me^ — but his plume 
Wav'd free above the lances^.— ^Tet again,^ — 
It had gone downM an^ steeds were trampling o'er 
The spot to whicli mine eyes were riveted,' 
Till blinded by the tntenseness of their gaze^! 
— ^And then'', — at last' — I hurried to the gate', 
And met him there^ — I met himM— on his shield'. 
And with hi^ cloven helm and shiver'd swprd', 
And dark hair', steep'd in blood^! They bore him past^ — 
^Mother'! — ^I saw his face\' — Oh ! such a death'. 
Works fearful changes on>the fair of earthy — 
The pride of woman's eyeM 

Elemna. Sweet daughter', peaceM 

Wake not the dark remembrance^; for thy frame'— - 

Ximmia. There will be peace e'er long'; I shut my heart;. 
Even as a tomb', o'er that lone^ silent grie?. 
That I might spare it thee'! But now the hour 
Is come', when that which would have pierc'd my soul 
Shall be its healing balm\ Oh I weep thou not 
Save with a gentle sorrow''! 

Elemna. Must it be'? 

Art thou', indeed', to leave me'? 

Ximenja. ' Be thou glad ■! 

1 say', rejoicfe above thy favoured childM 
Jo/, for the soldier when his field is foughtil 
Joy, for the peasant when his vintage-task 
Is clos'd at eveN— But most of all for her', 
Who', when her hfe had chang'd its glittering robes 
For the dull garfi of ^rrow', which doth cling 
So heavily around the journeyers on'j 
Cast down its weight', — and slept"! 

ALLEGATION. LESSON 31. 

Cas:b. 2. When the prices of the several rates are given 
to find how much of each at the given rate will make a mix- 
ture worth a, given price. This is the lev^x^^ o^ <i'?)ja^^\'^v 
hence, the t^o cases reciprocally piov^r eada. o<«\v:< 
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_ * 

RvLE. 1* Place 9.11 the rates of the simples Under each 
other, and link each rate which is less than the mean, with one 
or more that is greater. 

2. The difference between each rate and the mean price, 
placed opposite the respective rate with which it is linked, 
will give the quantity. Thus:— 

(1) What quantity of sugar at 11 cts. a lb. at 6 cts. a lb. 
and at 8 cts. a lb. .will make a mixture worth 7 cts. a IbT 



r 6 I |4+1 = 5 Ms. 5 lb. at 6 cts. 
!. ^ 8-' 



Mean rate 7 cts. ^ 8- Jl ==1 1 lb. at 8 

I n_Jl =1 1 lb. at 11 

(2) A would mix wine ai 145. 19^. 15s. & 22s. a gallon, 
and sell the mixture at 18s. a gallon; — what quantity of each 
must he take? 

Ans. 4 ^t 14s. 1 at 15s. 3 at 19s. & 4 at 22s. 

Note. By connect-ing the lees rate '^ith the greater, and placing the 
difference between them and the mean rate aljtefhately, it becomes evi- 
tlent that the loss and gain upon each quantity and upon the whole are 
perfectly equal; the rcpult therefore must give the true rate, it is also 
evident that different modes of linking the prices will produce different 
results though strictly proportional quantities, and therefore equally cor- 
rect. 

REHARKS, &C. — LESSON 32. 

Different modes of gaining Knmvledge, 

h There are five principal methods, says Dr. WattSj of ac- 
quiring human knowledsje. Observation, Reading, Lectdres, 
Conversation, and Meditation. Each of these methods has 
its peculiar recommendations, but all of them can be employed 
to great advantage; — ^indeed all of them are necessary to form 
a general mind, accomplished in particular and geheral knowl- 
edge. 

2. Observation is nothing more than the notice ,We take of 
•the objects around us, and the occurrences of human life. 

This mode enables ois to gather a greater amount, and richer 
variety of ideas, propositions, words and phrases, than either 
o^ the other modes, for we bring it into use at an earlier period, 
and we continue it to a later date than either of the others. 

3. By observation, we learn that fire burns, the sun shines, 
the grass gvows, the body dies, ^d that one generation suc- 
ceeds another. All those things which we see, hear, taste and 
fee], or which come to our understanding without ihe help of 

our rejecting or reasoning powers, are derived from obser- 
vatioif. 
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4. Reading, is that method by /which we become acquainted 
with what others have thought and written. This mode of at- 
taining knowledge is of great importance. The arts of wri* 
ting and reading; have had a powerful influence in improving 
the condition of man, and advancing him in knowledge. 

5. Lectures arc the yerbai instructions given by a teacher, ^ 
while the hearer remains silent. Such is the knowledge which 
we derive from the pulpit and the professional chaic . 

6. Conversation is . another method by which wt improve 
our minds and augment eur stock of ideas. By mutud dis- 
course and inquiry, we leani'^the sentiments anid opinions of* 
others, and communicate our own; hence the benefit ia jndtu- 
al, and ofltea% source of high rational entertainm^ent. » 

7. Meditation inchides those exercises of the mind, by 
which we render the other modes of collecting knowledge 
particularly useful for the purposes of perfecting our attain* 
ments and maturing our understanding* 

8. By meditation we adjtjst, class, arrange, compare, and 
dijest the assortment which makes up our stock; ^and we con- 
firm our remembrance of incidents and our acquaintance witii 
particulars. " 

9. By^meditation we ilraw certain inferences,* fix certain 
principle}^, and arrive at certain conclusions, and by medita- 
tion we extend the thread of reason, search and find deep and 
difficult truths, and lay hidden things open to our own under- 
standing, and the observation of the careless and indifferent. 

SPELLING. — LESlON 33. 



cor-di-al 

cor-nee-wise 

cor-pus-cle 

for-feit-ure 

for-ti-tude 

for-tu-nate 

horse-rad-ish 

hor-ta-tive 

mor-ti-fy 

nor-ther-ly 

or-de-al 

or-ga-nize 

ar-i-nei^s 
dar-ing-Iy 



kbr^'de-al 

kdr^ne-wise 

k5r^pus-sl 

fdr''fit-yure 

f5r^te-tude 

fbr'tshu-nate 

hdrs^rad-ish 

h5r''ta-tiv 

m6r^ti-fi 

nb/ehur-l^ 

5r^d6-21 



er-tho-dox 

poi>cu-pine 

por-phyr-y 

por-ti-co 

scor-pi-on . 

sor-cer-er 

sor-cer-y 

nioivdid-ness 

tor-pi-Cude 

vor-ti-cal 

wharf-in-ger 



dr^g&-nize 

Sharp sound of the vmopk* 
ilf'^nes scar-ci-ty 

darlog-le ''TavseQ-s^Q'99 
L 



6r^t^h6JEdoks 

p5r^ku-pine 

p5r^f iir-e 

pdr^'t^-ko 

sk5r^p6-iio 

s5r^ser-ur 

s6r^ser-6 

sdr^'did-nes 

tbr'pfi-tude 

v5r^t6-kal 

hw6rf^-jSr 
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bois-ter-ou» 

broi-der-y 

joy-ful-ly 

loi-ter-er 

loy-al-ty 

moi-e-ty 

bo«n-da-ry 

bount-e-ous 

boun-ti-ful 

coyn-sel-lor 

coun-ter-feit 



The Diphthongs. , 
bbis^ter-us poig-nan-cy 

poi-son-ous 
roy-al-ist 
roy-al-ty 
buoy-an-cy 



br6e^dur-§ 

15€^tur-ur 
Ibe^al-te 

b5Cln''da-re 

b5iint''ye-us 

b5<in^t6-mi 

k60n'sel-Iiir 

kbtln'tur-fit 



coun«ter-pane 

cow-ar-dice 

dow-a-ger 

drow^si-ly 

moun-taiu-ous 



coun-tef-guard kbOn^tur-gStrd 



p6i''nSn*se' 

p6e^zto-us 

r5§^al-ist 

r6e''al-te 

btl6e''{in-ae 

k5(iii'tur-panc 
k5ft^ar-dis 
dbtl^a-jur 
,dr5ft''ze-le 
mbdn^tin-u.s 



LESSON 34. 

iScene betwim Orlando and Jaques. 

m 

JaqueB, I ^hank you for your company^; but^ good faitli. 
i had as lief have been myself alooe^. 

Orlando, And so Had I^; but yet'', for fashion's sake, 
I thank you too for your society^. 

Ja. Peace be with yon^; let'a meet as little as we can\ 

Or* I do desire we may be better strangers'. 

Ja. I pray you mar no more trees with writing love 
songs in their bark\ 

Or^ I pray you mar no more of my verses, with read- 
ing them ill favouredly\ 

Ja* Rosalind is your love's name''. 

Or. Yes^*; just^. 

Ja. I do not like her name^. 

Or. There was no thought of pleasing you when she 
was christen'd''. 

Ja. What stature is she of 7 

Or. Just as high as my heart\ 

Ja. You are full of pretty answers^: Have you not 
.<)^een acquainted with Goldsmith's wives'', and connM them 
out of rings7 

dr. Not so% but I answer you right^ painted cloth% 
fjfom whence you have studied your questi6hs\ 

Ja, You have a nimble wit^ I think it wfta made of 
AtfilanWs beela\^^Wi]\ you sit down with me't And we 
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two will rgiil against our mistress\ the world^ and all 
our miseryN 

Or. . I will chide no brother in the world', but mysoir, 
against whom I know the most faults\ 

Ja. The worst fault you ha^e'', is to be in love\ 

Or. 'Tis a fault I would not change fbr your best vir- 
fue\ I am weary of you\ 

J(u By my truth I was seeking for a fool, when I found 
you\. 

0)\ He was drownM in the brook^; look but in and you 
shall see him\ 

/«. There shall I see mine own figure^. 

Or, Which I take to be a fool\ or a cypher'. 

Ja* I'll tarry^ no longer with you^; — farewoU good seign- 
or ldve\ 

Or. I am glad of your d^parture^;-^dieu% good M<m" 
sleur melancholy\ 

ALLIGATION.r— LESSON 35. 

Cas£ 3. When the price of all the simples, the quantity 
of one, and, the niean price of the whole mixture, are given to 
find the quanties of the remainder, adopt the following 

Rule 1. Place the mean rate and the several prices asr 
.in case 2d, and take the differences. 

2. As the difference, which is of the same name with that 
of the quantity given, is to the differences respectively; so is 
the giren quantity to the quantity required. Thus: — : 

(1} A wpuld mix coffee at 20 cts, and at 16 cts. with 35 
lbs. at 14 cts. and sell the mixturCf at 18 cts. what quantity 
of each must he take?" 

r 14TT - - • - 2 As, 2;d5::2:35. at 14 ctS. 
M(3anrate. Iv < 16- - - . -2 „ 2:35::2:35. atjl6cts. 

120 J. 4+2=6 „ 2:35::6:105.at40cts. 
35X14= 4.90 
35X16= 5.60 
105X20=21.00 



175 $31.$0 value of<he parts, 
at 18X= 31.50 Proof. 

(2) How much tea at 94 cts. and at J 105 cts. will make 
a mixture, with . (bs. at 75 cents, worth 92 cents? 

Jlns. 18 lb. at ^105. 51 al ^4, It ^% tiX.%^ ^^a. 
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(^) B would mix 20 lbs. of sugar, worth t5 cis« with other 
kinds, at 16,* 18 and 22 cts. aHb: and sell the mixture at 17 
cts. a lb; what quantity of each must he take? 

. Am. 4 lb. at 16, 4 at 18, and 8 kX 22 cts. 

REMARKS, &C. LES£ON 36. 

IncentioeB for the improvement of the mind. ^ 

1. The mmd is a most wonderful and inexplicable property^ 
Many, of but very ordinary cast, have been found capable of 
being trained into activity, and of labouring for years witiiout 
exhibiting any synitoms of fatigue. 

2. The constant improvement of this talent,, and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, should be one great object of life. There 
is no time or place, no transaction or occurrence, no move- 
ment or engagement which does not offisr the means of pro- 
moting these interests. While in the field, the garden, the for-j 
, est, or the grove, the house, the town, or" the city, objects con- 
stantly occur, which court the pye, and nourish meditatidn. 

3. The sky iaboVe^ the ground beneath, the mineral, the 
vegetable, and the animal kingdoms around, present to the oh- 
servatiOii a countless variety, upon which the mind may feed 
with unimpaired appetite. The. alternate return of day and 
night, the passing hours and flying minutes, teach the value 
and brevt^^C time, and the importance of employing it to the 
improve^^tt' of the mind. 

4. •^^ifOfiS^!|he vices and follies of the wortd, learn to ap- 
preciateTlfceifr deformity, and frorti the virtues of human na- 
ture,'b6 faithful to estimate their beauty. From the observa- 
tion of every appearance *-^in nature, and from every incidient 
in life^ be careful to draw something that may serve to increase 
yoUr stock of ideas, and the amount of your natural,moral)Or 
.reljgiouslittainments. 

QUESTIONS ON THE 31 ST CHAPTER. 
ABITHMSTIG. 

Lesson 3. fellowship. What is fellowship? What its 
object? How is it divided? To \^hat does single fellowship 
refbr? What is the rule for operation? Explain by the 
example? What is the proof? Why strictly just? 

Lesson 1. To what does double fellowship refer? What 
is the first step in the rule for operating? What is the i^econd 
sfep? Explain by the examples. 
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htiBon 15. What are duodecimals? To what are they ap« 
ptiedt What are the terms employed? What the rule for ad- 
ding? What the rule for suhtracting? 

Lesson 19. What the first dtep in the rule for multiplying 
duodecimals? What the second step? Why i^ one carried 
for every 12? What the third step? What the fourth step? 
How does this differ from ordinary multiplication? What is 
observed in the note? What of the observation? 

Lesson 27. . What is alhgation? To what does the first 
case apply? What is the rule for operation? Explain by the 
eS^amplcs. 

Lesson 31. . What is to be observed in the second case? 
How does it effect the first case? What is the first step in the 
rule for operating? What the second? Eatplain by the first 
example? What of the note? * 

Lesson 35. To what does the third case refer? What is 
the^rst step in the rule for operating? What is the second 
step? What the proof? Explain by the examples. 



CHAPTER 32. 

SPELIilNG.T^LESSON 1. 

a-bey-ance a-ba'anse cre-ta-cious krfi-ta^shus 

ad-ja^cent ad-ja^sent crus-ta-cious krus-ta'shus 

ar-ca-num kr-ka^'num dis-a-ble dTz^a^l 

arch-an-gel krk-an'jel dis-grace-ful diz-grase'^fQl 

ar-range-ment ar-ranje'ment dis^gra-cious diz-gra^shus 

as-sai-Iant as-sa^'lant dis-sua-slve dis-swa'siv 

as-sua*sive as-swa^siv em-bla-zon em-bla^z'n 

at-taint-ure at-tanf'tshure em-bras-ure em-blaz'yure 

au-da-cious aw-da'shSs en%-ble ^ en*a'bl 

a-wa-ken '^a-wa'^k'n en-dan-ger '' en-dan'jur - 

be-ha-viour be-hav^yur en-gaore-'a nt. en-gsje'm^nt 

belles-lef-tres beMet^tur c-qua-tor . e-kwa^tur 

ca-pa-cious ka^pa^'shus e-va-sioa 6-va'zhun 

ces-sa-tion ses-sa^shun e-va-sive ~ ^-va.'svq * 

ce-ta-cious s6-ta^shus ex-ca-vu\.% ^V^-\3^N^Vfc 

ci-ta-tion sMa'shun fa\-\a-cvo>\% «\A^'^^^ 

com-pa-gea kom-pa^jes €rua-lta-\.\oix ^^Ax^'^^^ 
I ii2 
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hu-mane^ld 
con-vey-ance kon-va^'anse im-pa-liAt im-pa^shent 
co-pay-va ko-pa'vS im-pa-tience im-pa^shenso 

cre-a-^tor kre-a^tur in-fla-tion in-fla^'shun 

READING. — LESSON 2.' 

General George Washington* 

1. The history af the oldtoorld, records the names of 
those, ivho, by tKeir exploits of daring, cast an ephemeral 
glare upon the age in which they lived, and whose memoirs 
still survive the devouring tooth of time; — but to the neio 
loarid, was reserved the distinguished glory of giving birth 
to one, the lustre of whose deeds and virtues, lighted the hab- 
itable globe with a noon-tide splendour, that can subside on- 
ly with subsiding nature. 

^. Upon Uie4)ages of the registry of* natiphs, George 
Washington appears, in unclouded sublimity, an unmatched 
moddle of original, self created greatness. The land of hist 
birth,'was the scene of his fame. With the milk of his mother, 
he drank in the principles of a pure nforality, a divine religion^ 
and the freedom of man from the thraldom of tyrants. 

3. Nature, as if pledged to set before the world a perfect 
finish of her best prpduction, bestowed on him a tall and 
manly frame, of symetry of form and iron cast; an arm of gi- 
ant nerve; — a face of awful majesty, relieved by lines ^ of 

. mild benignity, and an eagle's eye, from which, porruption, 
cowering, shrunk abashed. To crown the whole, and make 
her gift to' man complete, shcrintroiluced him to his country's 
wishes, in the dark and tryii^ hour of his country's need. 

4. A foreign foe, the arbiter of nations, with coffers full, 
of gold,— an army, million* strong,and ships of warthatwhit- 
etiwJ every sea, came hovering on our shores, with fire and 
sword, t6 make us slaves siad bow our necks to wear the yoke 
of royalty. 

J5.^ The eyes of all the world were turned upcm us; and 
our eyes were turned on Washington, He, his country's 
shield, with chosen cororads, few, indeed, but brave, met the 
iDvader in the tented field, and mipgled in the unequa fight. 
6, The dubious strife, of near (Tctavian age, w(tre ever va- 
ryiag shades; — the blood of heroes fcrVWYL^A vW a^^, — 
^hoJecities wrappedin flamcsboxcwitix^»slofl[i^i^^\<i^^V3^- 
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ant's foul intent; — and the startling yell of savage hordes, 
Commingling vith the war trum/s hoarser note, proclaimed 
his allies in the .vork of* death. 

7. But he, who drovo the car of war, and [foised his coun- 
try's sword, in whose capacious mind the springs of resourse, 
^never felt an ebb, — ^whose energy of soul, disaster never 
shook,— *And whose devotion to his country's cause, no vicissi- 
tude could change,, rolled back the cloud that hung upon the 
scene, and led his little band to victory, and a nation to liberty. 

He Burst the fetters forg'd by kings; * 

He taught us to be free; 
He raised the dignity of man; 

He bade a nation be. 

ALLIGATION.— LESSON 3. 

Ca.s& 4. When the price of the several simples, tiiequan- 
tity to be compounded, and the mean price are given, to find 
the quantity of each simple, adopt the following 

Rule. 1. Link the several prices and take the differen- 
ces as in the foregoing cases; 

2, As the amount of the differences. 

Is to the difierence opposite each price, 
So is the quantity to be compounded, 
To the quantity required. Thus: — 
(1) Abas three sorts of sugar, at 8 cts. 10 cts. 11 cts. a 
lb. and he wishes for a composition of 40 lb. worth 9 cts. a 
Ibj how much of each sort must he take?* 

r 8~-rT24-l=:3 
Mean rater 9 cts. < I0_j j - - 1 

I 11 ! - - 1 , 

— 5 amt. of differences 
As 5;3::40:24 1b. at 8cts."l 24X8=1.92 

„ 5:1::40:8 ' at 10 Y^ds. 8X10= 80 
„ 8:1::40:8 at 11 J ' 8X11= 88 



40 lbs. at ? cts. =83.60 $3.60 Proof. 

(2) B has wine worth 81.37, 1.60 and 1.80 a gallon, and 
he wants 32 gallons worth $1.45 a gallon; what quantity of 
each kind must he take? 

Ans. 20 of $1.30, 6 of 1.60, aii*6 c^C V^'^.^r 

(3) How much Sugar at 10, \% and \^ cXa. ^Vsi. tkww^V^ 
thke to prepare a mixtare of 20 lbs, vroT\!!a.\^ cV^v «.^'^ 
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READING. — ^^LESSOpr 4. - 

The qualities of style. 

Note Tlie pupil, in revising his exercise in composition, will require 
the aid of something more than th6 eimple rules of syntax: — He will 
stand in need of some acquaintance with the general qualities which 
characterise style. 

The principal qualifies of style, may be classed under four 
heads: — To wit.-^ 

1. Purify in the selection of single Vords and phrases. 

2. Propriety in the use of words and phrasjs. 

3. Precision in the use of terms that convey the just idea. 

4. The arrangement of words into sentences. 

1. Purity of expression as it relates to simple words, con- 
sists in the use of those only which belong confessedly to the 
idiom 2>f the language, and which are employed by the most 
approved authors^ 

Rule I. Avoid words borrowed from foreign languages^ 
which have not been correctly anglesized. As, penult for pe- 
nultimate, &c. 

< 

2. Avoid obsolete or worn out words; As, quoth he, wist 
not, trow hot, &c. 

3. Avoid new coined words that have not been duly sanc- 
tioned: — As, hauteiir, connexity , mishapment^ encumbefnent, 
in lieu of haughtiness, connexion, mishap, incnmbranoe. 

Obs. Purity of expression requiits the choice of such loords 
as are of classiccU authority; and this autkonty is bmed upon 
the usages of speakers distinguished for their elocution, and 

' writers eminent for their correct tastey solid matter^ and rejined 

. manner. > 

Example. Send this Declaration of Indiependence to 
Fanulfsl Hall. — Let those hear it who first beard the roar of 
British cannon. — Let those see it who saw their sons fdl in 
the streets of Lexington, and upon the heights of Bunker- 
Ilill. 

• John Adams. 

Note. Noj)art of this sentence cati be ex(^Q.iv^ed \.o «i6LNMiAa%<a» 
^ 7'/ie language ib //wre, plain and intelligible to evwy te«Act\«xA.\)asi ^^- 
*^i''itjoj2 is perfectly naturai and forcible. 



in-»va-sion; . 

in-vaHsive 

lo-qiia-cious 

mi^gra-tian 

:ino-sa-ic 

nar-ra-tor 

o-bei-sance 

ob-la^tion 

oc-ca-sion 

oc-ta-vo* 

out-ra-geous 

per-sua-sion 

per-sua^sive 

pi8*ta^hio 

plan*ta-tion 

pro-fanep>ness 

pro-sa-ic 

pros-tra-tion 

pro-ta-sis 

pur-vcy-ance^* 

quan-da-ry 

quo-ta-tion 

ra-pa-cious 
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SPELLING.— ^LESSON 5* 

in-v&-zhun re-main-der 
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Id-kwa^shus 

mi-^gra^sliSn 

md-za^lk 

nar-ri'tur 

d-ba^'sanse 

^b-l&^shun 

dk*ka''zhun 

6k-ta'v6 

5ttt-ra^jus 



sa*ga-cious 
sal-ya-tion 
{ren*Ba-tion 
spec-ta-tor 
stag-na-tion 
. 8ur-vey-or 
tax^-tion 
lemp-ta-tion 
te-Da-<;ious 
tes-taFceous 



per-swa^zhun tes-ta-tor 

per-awa^'siv 

pis*ta^shd 

plaa-ti^'shun 

prd-f&ne^nes 

pro-za^ik 

pros-tra^shuQ 

prd-ta-sis 

pur-v&'^finse 

kwon-da're 

kwO-t&''shun 

ift-pa^shtts 



tes-ta-trif 
trans-la-tion 
♦ trans-la-tor 
va^ca-tion 
vex-a-tious . 
vi-4)ra-tion 
vi-va-cious 
un-wa-ry 
vo-ca4ion 
vol-ca-no 
Yo-ra-cious 



rc-man^dur 

sd^ga'shus 

sUl-va^shiia 

sen-sa^shun 

spck-ta^tur 

stag-na^'shuD 

8ur-va'ur 

taks-&^sbun 

tem-t&^shun 

tes-ta^shus 

tes-ta^tur 

tes-ta^tfiks 

trans-la'^shua 

trans-la^tur 

va-ka^shun 

veks-a^shus 

Yi-bra^shun 

Yi-ya'shus 

iin-wa^rS 

Yd-ka''shun 

Yol-ka'^no 

v6-ra'shus 



LESSON 6. 



GmerdU J^apoleon Bonaparte. 

1 To Gen. Bonaparte, nature had no obstacles that he did' 
^ not surmount; — space, no limit that he^did not spurn: — ahd 
whether amid Alpine rocks, Arabian sands, or polar snows, 
he appeared proof against per^l, and seemingly endowed with 
ubiquity. The whole Continent of Europe trembled at the 
audacity of his designs and the miracle of their emecution. 
. 2 Skepticism bowed to the prodigies of his performance, 
and romance assumed the air and tone of histpry ;— 4ior was 
ought too incredible for belief, or too fanciful for explanation, 
when the world beheld a subaltern of Corsica waying his im- 
perial flag upon the walls of her most ancieiit capitals. 

3 All the visions of antiquity, became common place in his' 
contemplation; — kings were his people, nations his out posts: 
and he disposed of courts and crowns, camps, ^binets and 

churches, as though they were the Utuki d\%\vi\ax\a^ ^l la.^^^'^ 
board. 
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" 4 Amid these surrounding changes, he stood as unmoveable 
:as adamant. It mattered little, whether in the field or the 
drawhig-room,-^with the mob. or the levee, wearing the jaco- 
bin bonnet, or iron crown, — banishing BragdRza, or espousing 
aHapsburg, dictating a peace 9B a raft to the Czar of Russia, 
or contemplating defeat at the gallows of Leipsic, he was still 
the safiie military despot. 

5 Cradled in the lap of war, he was the darling of the ar- 
ray; and whether»in the camp or' the cabinet, he never forsook 
a friend or forgot a favour. Of all his soldiers, not one aban- 
doned him untikafTection was useless; and their first stipula- 
tion was the safety of their favourite. . They well knew that 
if he was lavish of them, he was prodigal of himself, — apd that 
if he exposed them to peril, he repaid them with plunder. 

6 For the soldipr he ^subsidized every body; to*the people, 
he made even pride pay a tribute; — tiie victorious veteran 
glittered with his gains, and tkm capital, georgeous with the 
.spoils of art, became the miniature metropolis of the universe. 

7 In this wonderful, combination, his attention to literature 
shone pre-eminent* — The jail«r of the press, he affected the 
patronage of letters; — the assassin of Palm, the enemy of De 
Stael, and the denouncer of Kotzebu, he was the friend of 
f)avid, the bene actor of De Lille, and the patron of Sir Davy. 
\ S Such a medley of contradictions, and yet such an indi- 
vidual cdbsistency, were never before united in the same 
character; — 'a Royalist, a Republican, an Emperor; a Mahom- 
etan, a Catholic^ a Jew, a Christian and an Infidel; a subal- 
tern and a sovereign, a traitor and a tyrant; and through aff 
his changes, the same stern, impatient, inflexible original; the 
same mysterious and mcomprehensible self;-^a man without 
a model and without a shadow. 

9 His rise and his fall, nay the whole history of his life, is, 
to the world, like a mere dream; and no mtm can tell how or 
why he was awakened from the reverie^ This is a faint and 
feeble picture of Napoleon Bonaparte; who has taught kings 
that their greatest safety and noblest aim, is the happiness of 
. the people; and the people, that there is no despotism so 'Bin* 
pendous but that against it they have a reifledy. 

Priacticd Blxercisea in AUigatwn,j^t^9soix 7. 

(1^ D would niix 20 lbs. of sugar at 15d a lb. with that 
which cost #6d, Idd^'and 22d a lb. and sell the mixture at 17d 
/i /A/ how much of each must he take? 

'vi«*, 4 at IW, 4 at \Sfl^,%xA^ ^V*2L«1^. 
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(2) A mixed 61 gal. of nimat67cts. agal. with7at80'cts; 
and Chese with 5 at 120 cts.; — what is the value of a gallou of 
the mixture? ^^s. .8675 

(3) How much wine, at 6s and 4s must be mixed, that the 
composition may be sold at .625 mills a gallon? 

Jtns. 12 gal. of each. 

(4) How lAuch grain at 2s 6dj 5s 8d, 4s, and 4s'8d a bu. 
must B mix, to make the price 3s lOd a bushel? 

Ms. 12 at*2s 6d, 12 at 3s 8d, 18 at 48^ and 18 at 4s8d, 

(5) H would mix wine at 14s, at 16s, at 19s, and at ^2s n 
gal. and prepare a mixture worth 18s a gal.; what quantity of 

each must he take? 

Ans. 5 at 14s, 1 at 15s, 7 at 19s, and 4 at 22s. 

(6) How much gold at 17 and 24 carrats fine, must E mix 
with 10 o?. 16, and 20 ez. 19 carrats fine, to prepare a mix- 
ture of 50 oz. of 19 carrats fine? 

Jins. 10 oz. of 17, and lO'of 24 car. fine. 

(7) How many gal. of water must be mixed with wine, at 
4s a gal. to make 80 gal. worth 2s 9d a gallon? 

.^w». 25 of water, and 55 of wine. 

'Note. The last question is solved upon the same pnnci\.l^ employ- 
ed to answer the famous question of the crown of Hiero, King of Syrar 
case.- * 

^ he^aeks, &c.-*-lksso< '^v ' 

2 Propriety in the use of words and pfl- ^^5, implies the 
judicious selection of such terms as the best usage has ap^ 
pPOpriated to the ideas designed to be expressed. ^ 

KuLE. 1. Avoid low, vulgar, and coarse express 'ons: —as,, 
topsy tiirvy, hurly-burly, pell-mell, left to shift or shirk, sitting 
cheek by jole, &c. 

2r Avoid unwarrantable ellipsis: — as, How great the dii- 
ference, between^he pious and profane. (Here the pointed 
contrast requires the repetition of the article; the pious and . 
the profane.) Death is the Jot of all; — of good and bad, (of 
the good and the bad.) 

By the pleasures of the imagination or the fancy, which I 
shajl use promiscuously. (Terms which I shall use, &c.) 

3. Avoid the u&h of the same word in the same sentence, 
too frequently, and- especially in diflferent senses:-^ — as, One 
ijl^ay have an air which proceeds from a just avif^iiVewc.^ ^\A 
knowledge of the muXtex before bim, ^v\^Q\l^^aa:J \aX^\id&^ ^xvi- , 
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duce^ome emotion of his head and body, which might become 
the tench better than the bar. ('The repetition of the pro- 
noun which, throws an obscurity over the whole seatence, not 
a Httle inc):eased by the phrase, ''just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter.") Corrected thus: — A speaker may put 
on an air, originating in a just sense of the importance of his 
subject, which may awaken a corresponding emotion of his 
head or his body, that would become the bench better than the 
bar. > 

1 he Prince favciured the plan for no other reasan than this; 
— the manager, in countenance, favoured^ (resembled) his 
friend. * 

4. Avoid ambiguous, doubtful,' and double meaning words: 
as, Such animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to 
destroy. {^Animals that are deadly poisonous, or those that are 
only noxious.^ I long since learned to like nothing but what 

• you do. ("You like.^ He aimed at nothing less than the 
crown. (He aimed at the crown, and nothing less would sat- 
isfy his ambition.) I will have mercy and not sacrifice. (TThat 
is, I would have you exercise mercy and not sacrifice.^ 

5. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent terms:-— as. This 
temper of mind, keeps our thoughts tight about us. f Humil- 
ity keeps the unders^tanding constantly engaged.) I have ob- 
served that the si^ ^iority in these coffee house politicians, 
proceeds from an opmion of gallantry and fashion. (The su- 
periority of these coffee house politicians is determined by 
the rank which they hold in matters of gallantry and fashion^ 

6. Avoid such words as do not express the ide£ but some- 
thing nearly akin to it: — as. It is but to open the eye and the 

^scene enters. (Appears, or presents itself.) We assent to 
the beauty of a woman. (We acknowledge the beauty of a 
woman, and assent to a proposition.) Xhe sense of feeling 
can give us a notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas 
that enter the eye. (Extension and shape are properties of 
matter and not ideas; and our senses give us ideas of them- 
selves, and not notions of ideas.) 

SPBLLIMG.-^LESSON 9. 

a-ce-tus a-sS^tus dis-sei-zor dis-s6^z6r 

a-chieve-ment ft-tsh«ve'ment en-dear-ment en-d«rlnent 

ad-'he-rence Sd-hg''r€nse ^n-fee-ble * en-f<5^bl 

ad'he-sion ad-he^zhun eii-trea-ty en-tre^td # 

M^-gTiev-attCQ ag-grev^Snse ex-ceed-mg fet-^^dlng 
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al-Ie-giance 

ap-pear-ance 

arch-dea-con 

ar-rear-age 

ca-the-dral 

chi-me-ra 

co^-qual 

co-e-val 

Oo-he-rence 

co-he-sion 

co-he-sive 

com-plete-ly 

copa-ple-tion 

con-ceal-ment 

x5on-ceit-ed 

con-cre-tion 

cza-ri-na 

de-ceitful 

de-ceiv-er 

de-cre-tal 

de-mean-our 

dia-"creet-Iy 



a]-le^jansG 

Sp-per^anse 

ark-de'kn 

ar-ri§i<aje 

ka-the'dral 

ki-me^'ra 

k6-e''kwal 

ko-e'vSl 

kd-h6^rSnse 

ko-hS''zhun 

kd-he^siv 

kom-plete'^Ie 

kom-ple^'shun 

koa-s^Fment 

kon-sfifed 

k$n-krS''Bhun 

za-re'na 

de-setTiil 

dS-sev''ur 

de-kre'tai 

dfi-meh^ur 

dis-kreri6 



faoce-tious 

gen-teel-ly 

hy-e-na 

im-peach-ment 

in-de-cent 

m-gre-dient 

in-trig-uer 

in-voi-gle 

mos-chet-to 

mu-se-um 

pan-the-on 

ple-be-ian 

pre-ce-dence 

pro-ce-dure 

re-ceiv-er 

re-deem-er 

re-liev-o 

re-ple-tion 

salt-pe-tre 

se-ced-er 

se-cre-tion 

vice-ger-ent 



ft-c6'shus 

jen-teHS 

hi-e''n5 ' 

im-p6tsh^ment 

in-d€^sSnt 

in-gre^jent 

in-treg'^ur 

in-vfi'gl 

mos-kS^tp 

mu-zS^ni 

pan-the^a ^ 

pl6-be'yan 

pre-sd'^dense 

pr5-sfi'jure 

rS-dfiSm'ur 

rfi-lev'o 

r€-pl6''shun 

salt-peir 

s6-s6d^ur 

se-kr^^'shun 

yise-je^rent 



LESSON 10. 



Major Gen&rcA Jfaihanie^Green* 

1 General Green was bom 1741, in Warwick, county of 
Kent, and state of Rhode Island. When but a boy, he ex- 
>bibited strong indications of excellence and useitdness, much 
above his years. He was retired, grave, and thoughtful; yet, 
when occasion required, he could .unbend his brow, mix with 
alacrity and delight in the sports of liis companions, and hold 
a foot race to the disadvantage of the swiftest champion. 

2 His father had designed him for the business of an an- 
chor smith, but the boy's^ aim was of a more lofty cast. To. 
him, knowledge was power; and to obtain it, was his ruling 
passiont He became his own preceptor. With a scantily reK 
plenished pocket, he purchased a select Hbrary, aiid feasted 
his inti^llect in the pursuit of mathematics, geography, travels, 
and military history. 

3 In obedience to the wishes of his father, he plied the 
hammer at the anvil with skill and success; but his countir- 
men saw that his talents a&d attainments fitted him foe ^^ 
tions of trust and trial in any sphere o£ ^c\\oiv». 
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4 On enteriag upon the duties of manhood, he was early 
elected to a seat in the legislature of his native state. This 
was the cl)inmencement of a career which brightened as it 
progressed— dazzled most^in the day of deepest disaster, and 
closed with a lustre which the rust of ages cannot tarnish. 

6 When the American Revolution burst upon the world, 
Nathaniel laid off the wardrobe of Quaker cut drab, in which 
he had been educated, and, with the badge of the soldier 
shadowing his brow, caught the spirit of freedom, and bared 
his .^rm in resistance to British oppression. Soon after tho 
purple tide of life had been poured out upon the greensward 
of Lexington, he mirched at the head of the Rhode Island 
patriots, to the sceneof blood near the town of Boston. 

6 On the appearance of Washington in the American 
camp, commander in chief of the armies of the nation, he was 
hailed by every soldier with acclamations of joy; but .Green 
gave him a public welcome in a personal address, couehed in 
a warmth of expression, and glow of patriotism, which satis- 
fied the commander, that tlie orator possessed a kindred soul 
kindled in a kindred cause. 

POSITION. -T-LESSON 11. 

Position exhibits the method of finding the true required 
number by employing one or more false or supposed numbers. 
It is of two kinds. Single and .Double. 

Single pQsitiony refers to those questions only, which have 
the proportions of the required number implied in the ques- 
tion, and require but one supposition. 

Rule. 1. Take any convenient number, and work with it 
agreeably to the nature of the question, 
2 As the result of the operation 
Is to the given humber; 
So is the supposed number 
To the true number required. Thus:-^ 
(1) A teacher, on being asked how many pupils he had, re* 
plied: If I had as many more as I now have, half as many, 
and one fourth as many; I should have 99; how mahy had he? 

•/}fi^. 36. 
Suppose 40 ^36 
As many =40 18 
Halfasmany =20 9 
One fourth =10. 99proof- 

—110 result. Then 
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(2) A, B, and C, have $100 to be divided between them; 
bat B i3 to have $3 more than A, and €, $4 more than B;— 
what is each man's parti 

Ms. A $30, B $33, and C 837. 

(3) A spent 1-3 and 1-4 of his money, and had $60 left$— <- 
how much had he at the first? 

Am. jtl44. 

(4) What number is that, of which a 1-6 part of it exceeds 
an 1-8 part by 20? Ans. 480. 

REMARKS, &C« — LESSdN 12. 

3. Precision in the use of words and phrases, implies the 
use of such words as express the idea precisely, but neither 
more nor less. 

Rule. Avoid all redundancies, and trim every sentence 
until it exhibits exact copies of the ideas in thq mind. 

I Example. It is to remove a good and orderly affection, and 
io introduce an ill or disorderly one, to commit an action^hat 
is ill, immoral, and unjust, to do ill, or to act in prejudice of 
integrity, good nature, or worth. (Th^ parts of this sentence 
appear to have very little relation. The writer, in love with 
words,, has said too much to say any thing. An immoral ac- 
tion does something mere than merely^eraove a good and in- 
troduce an ill afiection, it' incurs guilt; and an unjust act, is a 
sinful act: — but to act in prejudice oi good nature, is nothing ' 
more than a mean, unworthy act.) 

The courage and fortitude of ihe warrior in that disastrous 
battle, was most conspicuously displayed throughout the whole 
engagement. (Courage and fortitude are by no means sy- 
nonymous-terms: Courage resists danger, and, to the warrior, 
in Uie hour of battle, is a most essential quality: But for- 
titude sustains pain and a reverse of fortune with composure 
and dignity. This, too, is of great importance to the hero, 
when the battle is lost, Ijiimself wounded and in chains amid 
the damps and gloom of a dungeon.) 

03a. Two or more distinct qualities Qre beiier presented Co 
ike fMnd by as many distinct propositions, than by being blen" 
dedinone. Thus:— 

The courage of that warrior, in ihe disastrous battle, vras 
conspicuously displayed throughout the whole engagement; 
and his fortitude was manifested by the C0TXVi5<i^4^^^jN^^^''5t^ 

whiehhe sustained the dekhi. 
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SPELLING. — LESSON 13. 



ac-cli-vous 

af-fi«ance 

al-li-ance 

al-migh-ty 

as-sign-ment 

a-sy-luoi 

com-pli-ance 

con-cise-ly 

con-ni-vance 

con-sign-men t 

con-tri-vance 

de-ci-pher 

de-ci-sive 

de-fi-ance 

de-sign-ing 

de-si-rous 

de-vi-ser 

dis-ci-ple 

en-light-en 

en-li-ven 

cn-tice-ment 



ak-kle\us 

af-fi^anse 

al-irSnse 

ai-mrte 

as-sin^ment 

a-sHum 

kom-piranse 

kon-sise^'ie 

kon-ni^vanse 

kon-sin'ment 

kott-tri^vanse 

de-si'fiir 

de-sFsiv 

d€-franse 

de-sin'ing 

de-si-rus 

d6-vrzur 

dis-si^pl 

en-li't'n 

en-irv'n 

en-tise^inent 



cn-tire-ly 

en-ti-tle 

en-vi-ron 

ex-cise-man 

ex-cite-ment 

in-cite-ment 

in-qui-ry 

ma-lign-Iy 

mes-si-ah 

o-bli-ging 

pro-vi-so 

py-ri-tes 

re-ci-tal 

re-li-ance 

re-pri-sal 

re-quit-tal 

re-vi-sal 

sa-li-nous 

sub-scri-ber 

un-ri-valled 



en-tire^le 

en-ti^tl 

en-vi'run 

ex-size^mau 

ex-site'ment 

in-site^ment 

in^-kwi'rS 

ma-lin^le 

mes-sra, 

O-bli'jing 

pre-vi^zo 

pe-ri'tfis 

r6-srtal 

r€-li^anse 

re-pri'^sal 

re-kwrtal 

re-vrsal 

sa-li'nus. 

sub-skri^bur 

un-ri'vald 



LESSON 14. 



Major Ge7U J^athaniel Greeny conlinued. 

7. The first post of responsibility assigned to this rising 
chieflain, was the keeping of the passes on Long Island) 
through which the British were expected to find their way to 
the city of New York. This however he was reluctantly 
compelled to resign before the moment of action arrited, in 
consequence of severe indisposition. 

8. His next movements were by the side of the illustri- 
ous Washington, at the battles of Trenton and Princeton; and 
again on the banks of the Brandy wine. At Chesnut Hill his 
prowess shone conspicuously, and on the Jersey shore ^f the 
Delaware, his talents and resources, were successfully match- 
ed against those of the renowned lord Cornwallis. In all 
these situations he displayed that cool^ collective, and intre- 
pid presence of mind and determined valour, which, in the 

Aour of danger, is everpresenttoaconimanderof the firs 
Order. 
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9. At the earnest solicitation of his beloved eommandery 
he accepted the appointment of Quarter Master General; yet 
while discharging the duties of this commission, he twice 
stepped aside from its immediate calls, tn indulge in his fa- 
vourite sphere of action. Oniie heights of Monmouth, and 
the shores of his native state, he took distinguished parts in 
the dubious contests which reflected so much honour on the 
American arms. 

10. When the best half of the south, had surrendered to 
the foe; — when the fall of Lincoln and Gates, and the anni- 
hilation of two entire armies, filled^ the bosom of every friend 
of freedom with alarm, the command in that region,' was 
confided to General Green. — He, next to Washington, filled 
the public eye, and revived subsiding hope. Here, again, his 
prowess, under the most appaling disadvantages, and fearfdl 
odds, was staked against the haughty English lord's j the 
ablest .general in the British annals^ at the head of veteran 
troops, flushed with recent victory, and panting for conquest* 

11. The story of his deeds of daring, and bis unshaken 
valour; — the brilliancy of the success which crowned his ef- 
forts, and the whole of his glorious careei^on the plains of the 
south, are recorded in the pages of history, and will descend to 
future time, an example to the brave and virtuous, and a praise 

to human excellence. "^ - 

t 

DOUBLE POSITION. — LESSON 15. 

Double Position refers to such questions as require iWQ 
suppositions of false numbers. 

Rule 1. Take any two convenient numbers and proceed 
with each agreeably to the conditions embraced in the ques- 
tion. . 

2. Find how much the results differ from the result in the ' 
question. 

3. Multiply the first false position by the last error, and * 
the last false position by the first error. 

4. If the errors are alike, divide the difference of the pr<y- ] 
ducts fey the difference of the errors, and the quotient will be ^ 
the answer. 

5. If the error&^are unlike, divide the sum of the products 
by the sum of the errors, and the quotient will be the answer* 

Note. The errors are said to be alike wheu Uve'j M^Vs^^VJivVjwi ^^^ > 

or both too small} and unlike when one is too ajKiTiX ^xA^^ ^SJaax V^ 

0ntaIL «3 

M2 
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(1) The ages of four persons amount to 109 yeafs; k 
is seven years older than B, and C ten years youngeir 
than A, and D is 3-5 as old as A; what is the age of each? 

1. Supposition. A's age ==40 



& Sup. 





B's „ =33 




G's „ =30 




D's „ =24 


A^s age =30, 




B's „ =23 




C's „ =^0 




D's „'=I8 






=91 



= 127. 



And 127—109=18, resufit of the 1st error. And 109—91 = 
IS, result of the 2d error. The errors are unlike, that is, 40 
ii^ too large and 30 too small. 

Hence, 40X18=720, and 30X18=640. Then 720-4;- 
540=1260, dividend, and 18+18=36, divisor, and 1260-^'- 
36=35, A's age, 

A's age =35 
B's „ =28 
C's „ =25 
D's „ =21 

=109. Proo/. 

^2) Three merchants enter into co-partnership with a 
stock of $1140; A put in a certain sum^ Bput in 1-3 as much 
as A and $50 more; C put in twice as much as B added to 
1-5 of what A put in; — what was each man's share? 

\Ans\ A's share was, $450, B's $200, and C's $490. 
(3) A certain fish has a head 9 inches long, the tail is as 
tong as the head apid half as long as the body, and the length 
of &e body equals the length of both head and tail; how long 
4s the fish? Am, 6 feet. 

(A) The ages of A and B are such, that, 7 years ago, A 
was 3 times as old as B, but 7 years hence, A will be on^y 
iwice as old as B; what are their respective ages?« 

Ans. A's age 49, B's age21 years^ 

itfil^AIlES^ &C. — LESSON 16. 

Obs. Tht manner of loose expression exhibiledin, the I2th 
^sson, arises generally Jrovn tht careless tiscof xoords commonhj 
^^tf^d synonymous. 
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There are in fact but comparatively few strictly synony- 
mous terms in the language; true it is that many maybe found 
which express alike two or three principal ideas, yet when fol- 
lowed into all their relations, the unity of expression which ap- 
peared to exist, is soon dissolved. The few subjoined exam- 
ples, may serve to aid the pupil in a choice of words, which 

may contribute to render his language clear and forcible. 
Custom, ) Custom has reference to action, and is the parent of habit. 
IlabiL ) Habit respects the actor; — ^the eflect produced by custom. 
Haughtiness, ) Haughtiness originates in the high opinion we have of 

Yourselves. 
Disdain, } Disdain is founded on the low esteem we place upon others. 
Wisdom, y Wisdom teaches us to speak^and do what is most proper. 
Prudence, y Prudence prevents from speaking or doing what is impro- 
per. 
Entire. ) Entire refers to things that want noAc of their parts. 
Compleie, y Complete, to things that want none of their appendages. 
Ordy, ) Only implies that there is no other of the kind. 
Mone. \ Alpne, that no other is in company. 
Surprise, iTWe are surprised at what is new or unexpected; 
wistonished. ) And astonished at what is great or vast. 
Amazed, ) Amazement is excited by what is incomprehensible; 
Confounded. \ And we feel confounded at what is teni^Ieordistructive.^ 
Desist, ) To relinquish; — but from the motive of danger in the pursuit. 
Quit. ) To relinquish;^— from the motive that other objects please still 

more. 
Renounce, ) We renounce an object when it is disagreeable to pursue it. 
Leaioe off, \ We leave offbecause we are weary of the pursuit. 
Togbhofr. > To abhor implies a decided dislike or strong aversion.- 
To detest, \ To detest, a strong disapprobation of crimihality. 
To wear^, > The continuance of pursuit is apt to weary. ^ 

To fatigue, ) Hard Ir.bour or brisk walking, to fatigue. 
To invent, ) Things invented are those that did not before exist. 
To dtscoi^, 5 Things discovered, those previously hid. 
\ To remark, ) We remark by way of attention, by way of remembering. 
To observe, J And «bserve by way of observation in order to judge. 
To confess, ) To confess implies a high degree of criminality. 
^Acknowledge, > To ackno wledge, a trivial offence, uncalled by acknwol- 

edgement. 
Enough, ) Enough refers to the quantity which one wishes to have of 

> a thing; 

JSuffident, ) Sufficient, to the use for which the enough id designed. 
To aiDtfw. ) We avow anactwhen itiscredibleto the actor; * 

To own, I And own an error when convinced of its reality. 
Equivocal. > An equivocal expression, has one sense open and under- 
I stood, another concealed to all but the user who employes 
f - it to deceive. 
AmhigtmiS, J An ambiguotis v(nord, is one that has two senses, and is 

used with a d^ign to evade full \t)t^oin[a'^>\c$t^^ 
With, ^ With expresses a close connexion Yjfclvfeew Vcwfc \t«xto5»sboX 
> and the agent that iisea vl, . ^ 

^y- )Bv expresses a more remote relatiQW. aa, ^>53\e\^ vosixwv^^ 
a Bwordj — ^he died by violence* 
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The Scotish noblemen, when asked by their king, by what tenour they 
held their estates, drew their swords, and replied, *By these we acquir- 
ed them, and with these we will defend them.' 

SPELLING.— LESSCXN 17. 



a-fore-said 

ap-por-tion 

a-lro-cious 

bal-co-ny 

com-po-nent 

coin-pos-ure 

<ion-do-lence 

cor-rro-shion 

Gor-ro-sive 

de-co-rous 

de-co-rum 

di-plo-ma 

dis-clos-ure 

dis-po-sal 



a-fbre'sftd 

a-pOr'shun 

a-tr6^shus • 

bal-ko'nS 

k6m-p6^nent 

kom-poz'yure 

kon-do'lcnse 

kor-ro''zhun 

k6r-ro''siv 

de-ko^rus 

de-ko'rum 

de-plo'ma 

dis-kldz'yure 



ea-gross-ment en-gros^'ment 
ea-no-ble en-no'bl • 



e-ro-sion 

ex-plo-sion 

ex-plo-sive 

ex-pos-iire 

fe-ro-cioiis 

he-ro-ic 

ig-no-ble 

im-bol-den 

je-ho-vah 

jo-cose-ftess 

more-o-ver 

mo-rose-ness 



e-ro'shun 

ex-pl6'zhun 

ex-plo'siv 

ex-poz''yure 

le-ro^shus 

he-ro''ik 

ig-no'bl 

im-bdKd'n 
je-ho'va 

j6-kose^nes 
more-o^vur' 



in6-rose''nes 

pro-por'shun 

pr6-poz'al 

re-indte^nes 

rg-proch'fM 

so-nO'rus 



dis-po'zal 
di-vorce-ment de-vorse'ment pro-por-tion 
e-mo-tion e-mo^shun pro-po-sal 

en-clos-ure en-kloz''yure re-mote-ness 
cn-croach-menten-k rdch^'ment re-proach-ful 
en-force-ment en-foBpe^ment so-no-rous 

LESSON 18. 

Brigadier General D, Morgan, 
1. Daniel Morgan, a Brigadier General of the revolu- 
tionary war, was born in the state of New Jersey; but in 
1755, he emigrated to Virginia, and became a farmer. From 
his parents he inherited little more than his being; — his repu- 
tation and his fortune were the work of his own sword: — and 
none were ever achieved with more honour or in a better 

cause. 

. 2. Morgan had an Herculean frame, six feet high, well 
proportioned, and of great active powers. His mind was dis- 
criminating and solid; his manners were plain and becoming; 
his conversation was grave and sententious; his reflections were 
deep, and his words few: — And he executed his decisions 
with a promptness that knew no pause. 

'3. His first essay at war, was in the capacity of a private, 

tinder the rash and deservedly unfortunate Bradock. His 

second was in a march of nearly one thousand miles from 

central Virginia to the American Yiea4 cgaatV^x^ t«.M Bos- 

^on. Thence he was soon after disip^Vc\i^^\o Q.w^\i^^% to.^ 
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Was present at the assault of that city, when General Ar^ 
nold was wounded^ and the lamented Montgomery fell. 

4. As Arnold was carried off the field, Morgan threw him- 
self into the breach,— rushed upon the enemy, — passed the 
first and second barriers, — and shouted the victory which 
seemed to court bis acceptance; but the premature fail of the 
commander-in-chief, blasted the prospect. 

5. Morgan was made a prisoner, and soon after was prof- 
fered a Colonel's commission, and its accompaniments, if he 
would desert the cause of his country, and join the stand- 
ard of the British king. The devoted son of freedom, 
spurned the proposaHn terms of the most dignified contempt^ 
which relieved him from further importunity, 

6. On being exchanged, Morgan rejoned the American 
army, and was at his post during the tug of war at Stillwater 
and the surrender of Burguyne. On that occasion, he com- 
manded a select rifle company, the most dangerous and dead- 
ly foe, in front of the British lines. Much of the glory of 
that memorable achievement, belonged of right, to the prow- 
ess of Morgan and his trusty band. And although this was de^ 
niedhim by Gates, the commanding general, it was honoura- 
bly awarded by the enemy, who acknowledged they had met 
him to their cost. » 

LESSON 19. 
Fra^tical exercises in PosUion, 

(1) A and B found a bag of money, and disputed which 
should have it A said the half, the third, and the fourth of 
the money equalled $130, and if B would find the amount 
from these terms, he should have half the money; how much 
was in the bagi £ns. $120. 

(2) What sum at 6 per et. per ann. will amt. to .£860 in 
12 years? ^ns. £500. 

{S) B passed 1-3 of liis life in England, 1-4 in France, 
and the remainder, 20 years in the United States of America^ 
to what age did he livel j4ns. 48 years. 

(^4) There is a certain number which, being divided by 12^ 
' and the quotient, dividend and divisor added, will make 64^ 
what is the number? Ans. 43. 

(6) What number is that, from which^ if 5 U^ ^\^\x^^\r»^^ 
2-5 of the remainder wiU be 40? ^SL^ws^^V^"^- 
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(6) A has a black horse and a white horse, and a saddle 
worth ^50; when the saddle is o^ the black horsje bis value is 
double that of the white horse,, but when it is on the white 
horse his value is treble that of the black. WhatiVas the 
price of the horses? Black $30. White $40. 

(7) A, B and C, buy a horse for $100, but neither is able 
to pay the sum; the payment required. 

The whole of A's with 1-2 of B's; or 
The whole of B<s with 1-3 of C's; or 
The whole of C's with l'-4 of A's; how 
much money had each? 

Mb. a had f 64, B $72, and C $84. 

(8) A was asked^his age, and answered,, if 2-5 of the years 
I have lived be multiphed by 7, and 5-7 of the product be di- 
vided by 3, the quotient will be 20; what was his aget 

Ans. 30 years. 

(9) A bought a chaise, hor9e, and harness for $270; ihe 
horse cost twice the price of the harness, and the chaise twice 
the price of the horse and harness, what is the price of each? 

' ^ Jim. hor. $60. har»^ $30, cha. $180. 

BBMARKSI &C. LESSON. 20. 

CgnBiruciion of sentences* 

In the arrangement of words into sentences, the attention 
of the pupil will be directed to four considerations. 

1. Cle^ess in the order and position of the members of 
sentences. ^ 

2. Unity in the relation of the parts of sentences. 

3. Strength in< the structure and order of the sentences. 

4. The 'nature and use of figures of speech. 

1. Clearness in the order and position of the paits of a 
sentence, stands opposed to obscurity, or. uncertainty of im- 
port, and it may arise either from a wrong position of words or 
of members. 

Rule. 1. Avoid long and complex sentences, and the 
introduction of two or more prepositions in the same sentence: 
— ^Let one tljing stand for one thing only. 

2. Avoid what ever may tend to leave the mind in obscuri- 
ty OT doubt with regard to the true import of the language. 

Example. A large stone which I happened to 'find, after 
/? Jong search hy the sea side, served for an anchor. 
i^Tt is not clear whether the searcYi wtxs \>7 ^e ««^^ ^Wt^, 
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and the stone found else where, or that the stone was found 
by the shore, and the search took place some where else. The 
members have a faulty locatioh, which may be improved. 

Thus: — ^A large stone which I happened to find by the sea 
shore, after a long search, served me for an anchor.) 

The Romans understood hberty at least as well as we. 

Are these designs which any man, who is bom a Briton, 
in any circumstances, in any situation, need be ashamed ov 
afi|iid to avow? 

Obs. Those words and m>embei/'s which sustain ^ close rela- 
tion, should stand near each other, and their mutual reference 
rendered distinctly obvious* 

Example. By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean 
only such pleasures as arise from sight. 

CHere the adverb, only, is not in its place; — for it makes the 
writer to say he means oiJy; — whereas he designed to say he 
means such pleasures only as arise from sight^ 

There is not perhaps any real beauty, or deformity more in 
one piece of matter than in another. 
Theism can only be opposed to polythesm or atheism. 

'~~' « i 

NoTE^ The relations and dependences of the constitiihnt parts ol' a 
sentence, so far as single words and the import of a preposition are con 
cejrned, may be generally determined by a carefiil reference to gramma i • 
ical relation. 
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ab-lu-tion 

a-cu«men 

ad-ju-tor 

a-muse-menjt 

a-mus-ive 

as-su-rance 

bi-tu-men 

cae-su-ra 

cher-u-bic 

coMu-sion 

com-mun-ion 

con-clu-sive 

con-du-cive 

con-fu-sion 

con-tu-sion^ 

de-lu-sion 



aUii''shun 

fi-ku'men 

ad-ju''tijr 

a-muzo'm€nl 

a-jmii''siv 

Si^h-shiijanse 

be-tu^men 

se-zuVd 

che-ru^bik 

koMu^zhun 

kim-mun^yun 

kon-klii'!siy 

k6n-du''siv 

kon-fu^zhua 

kon-tu''zhun 

de-lu''zhua 



ex-clu-sion 

ex-clu-sive 

fi-du-cial 

ich-neu-mon 

il-lu-mine 

in-clu-sive 

iu'duce-ment 

in-fu«sion 

in-u-tile 

ob-tu-sion . 

pel*lu-cid 

pe-ru«-sal 

pol-l^*tion 

pre*'Iu?sive 

pro-fu-sion 

re-cu-saxil 



ex-kKi^zhuti 

ex-kli'siv 

fe-du^shal 

ik-nii^mon 

il-lu'toin 

in-klu'fiiv 

lUTduse'ment 

in-fu''zhuft 

in-u-'til 

ob-tu^zhun 

pel-Iu^'sid 

pe-»ru^zal 

pol-lu'shuii 

pre»lii'»iv 

pr6-fu''zhuii. 
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- 


de-lu-sive 


de-lu^siv re-fu-sal 


re-fu'zal 


dif-fuse-ly 


dif-fuse'le re-lu-mine 


re-lu''mia 


dif-fu-sive 


dif-fu^siv re-new-al 


r6-nu^al^ 


ef-fu-sion 


ef-ft^zhun so-Iu-tion 


s6-lu'shun 


en-du-rance 


en-du'ranse suf-fu-sion 


suf-fu''zhui3i 


/en-su-ranco 


en-shu^ranse tra-du-cer 

LESSON 22. 


tra-du'sur 



^ Major General D, Morgan, continued, 

7. Gen. Morgan, feeling chagrined at the neglect of his 
commander, and impaired in health, sought the retirement of 
his plantation in the heart of Virginia. Here he was found by 
Gen. Green, in the bosom of his family, restored to health, 
and promoted by the National Congress, to theoffice of Briga- 
dier General. It required no very laboured arguments to in- 
duce him to take the field again, and comhfit the common ene- 
my, invading his fireside, especially as he was to range under 
the banner of a gallant commander, who ranked in all respects 
next to his beloved Washington. 

8. One of the important trusts committed to general Mor- 
gan while under the command of general Green, was the 
charge of 600 men, on special duty, against the enemy at 
Ninety Six. * On driawing off from the main army, he was im- 
mediately observed and followed by the Britisb^ 1000 strong, 
tinder the command of the renouned Tarlton. The approacH 
of a force so decidedly superior, caused Morgan to draw off 
at easy march, but he was fpllowedhy the British at full speed. 
Having reached the Cowpens, Morgan halted and drew up 
his men in order of battle. The arrangement of his forces 
was made with the despatch, precision, and skill of a Genera! 
of the first grade, whose birth place had been a camp. 

9. Tsfflton, Vho affected to despise his foe, bore down at 
once with his whole force, and was received on the point of 
the bayonet with a firmness for which he was not prepared. 

The conflict, for a moment, was desperate. Morgan, with 
Herculean strength, hewing his way toward Tarlton dealt 
death, in its most fearful form to all that opposed him. His 
reserve, at this moment, hearing up and charging with fixed 
baypnets, routed the enemy at every point; only one third of the 
one thousand, with crippled Tarlton at their head, made their 
escape to the British camp, to report their disaster. 

1 0* Gen. M organ survived the strife of the revolution, and 
san^ Jus country, redeemed from British bondage, march 'm 
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republican simplicity, toward unparaUed greatness and hap- 
piness. The prime of his life, and the vigour of his powers 
were generously devoted to the cause of freedom and the 
good of mankind; but the evening of his days, was. passed ia 
domestic quiet, and n devout preparation for that better coun-t 
try, toward which he felt himself approaching. He died in the 
fall belief of the Christian religion, and in communion with the 
church of God. 

PERMUTATION OP OUANTITIES — LESSON 23. 

Permutation shows the method of determining how many dif- 
ferent ways any given number of things may be changed in 
their position. 

' Rule . Multiply the given series continually from the first 
to the last inclusive,. and the final product will be the true an- 
swer. ? 

(1^ How many changes can be made in the position of the . 
three first letters of the alphabet? 

1 X2:==2X3="6,.^n*. 1st, a, b, c; 2d, a, c, b; 3d b, a, c; 4th, 
b ,c, a; 5th, c, b, a; 6th, c, a, b. Proof. 

(2) How many changes may there be rung on a chime of 
12 bells. Am. 47^001600 

(3) For what length of time can a family of 9 persons 
vaiy their position each day at the dinner table? 

^n^. 994 years 6 days. I 
(4t) Seven men met at an ifm, and .agreed to tarry witb * 
the host so long as they could, with hini, 9et every day at din-? 
ner in a different position; how long must they have tarried |^ .. 
keep their engagementf 

^»,. llO^year. 
(5^ How many chimges can there be made in the poBitioti 
of the eight not es of music? . «^n«. 40320. 

(Qi) How many variations may there be made of the let- 
ters of the English alphabet? 

^n«. 403^91461126605635584000000. 

^REMARKS, &C» — -LESSON 24, 

-Unity in She con^ructicn of unUnces, 

Every sentence should cdntaiti one disUpct prepostttdfl, Uie ; 
leading parts of which shouM be so intimisaely ce^nectdil iHlsr^ 
to prbduee upon the mind the iinpressioh of one object ot^^'- 
timent. ' * '^'^-^ * 
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» 

Rule. 1, Make the subject or object of the proposition 
the cotttroiling or prominent feature throughout the sentence. 

2, Avoid a change of this feature, and a transition from 
person to person, and from subject to subject. 

Example. After we came to anchor, they put me on 
dbore where I was welcomed by all my (friends who received 
' me with the greatest kindness. 

(In this sentence, both the scene and the subject are so fre- 
quently changed as to produce a weak an^ imperfect impres- 
sion upon the mind. This may be obviated by the following 
arrangement of the parts. Having come to an anchor, I was 
put on shore, where I was welcomed by my friends and»re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness.) 

The Sultan being dangerously wounded, they earned him 
to his ten,t, and, upon hearing of the defeat of his troops^ they 
put him into a litter which conveyed him to a place of safety, 
at the distance pf about fifteen leagues. 

Obs. Avoid crowding into one sentence^ objects and subjects 
of a remote relation) which piay readily beco^ne the subject of 
several sentences* 

Their march was through an uncultivated country, whose 
savage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a 
breed -of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory by 
means of their continual feeding on sea fish. 

Arch Bishop Tillotson die4 ibis year, who was exceedingly 
beloved by King William and Queen Mary, who nominated 
Dr. Tennison to succeed him. 

j!f(itn* It ia muehgafer for ail writers, and particidariy for beginnerf , 
to aim at short sentences than long ones* — A du& mixture of both how- 
ever, is the most pleasing to the ear, and of easier delivery to the reader. 

SPELLING. — LESSOiW 26. 

Vowels Broad. 

de-fraud-er d€-frAwd^ur ob-trud-er ob-trdd'^iir 

hy-drau-lics hi*dr4w^Ilks ob-tru-sion 6b-tr6''zhiin 

ac-eou-tre Sk^kd^ , ob-tru-sive 6b-tr6^siv > 

laprpfu-^enee , im-pr6^dense pre-^cau-tion pr^-k^w'^shun 

in4ru-sion in-rtrVzhun pro-tru-sion pr5-tr6^zhtin ' 

ia'tni'sive ln»trd^siv re^mov-al r€-m6v'al 
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Vowda Grave, 
ant-arc-tic an^-^rk^'Uk dis-heart-bn 
bom-baFd-raentbum-b^rd''inejitfore-fath-«r 



ca-tarh-al 

ca-thar-tic 

co-part-ner 

de-part-ure 

ab-hor-ence 



ka-t^ral 
ka-thltr^Ok 
ko-pirt^nur 
de-plirt^3nire 



im-par-tial 

in-car-nate 

le-thar«gic 

re-gard-less 

dis-tor-tion 



ab-h6i/rense 

con-cor-dance kon-k5r''danse ex-tor-tion 

con-tor-tion k6n-t5i/shua im-por-tance 

di3-oor-dance dis-kbr^'danse mis-fop-tune 



dis-or-der 

ap-par-ent ^ 
trans-par-ent 

am-bus-cade 

ap-per-tain 

as-cer-tain 

bar-ri-cad^ 

can-non-ade 

cav-al-cade 

an-fe-cede 

as-slg-uee 

auc-tion-eer 

bom-ba-sin 

brig-a-dier 

buc-a-niers 

can-non-ier 

cap-u-chin 

cav-al-icr 



dis-h^i''n 

f(&re-fkth% 

iai*p^i^shS[l 

in-k^r^n&te 

l6-t^hk<iik 

r€-gkrd^l8S 

dis-t5i^shun 

ex-tbi/shun 

lm-p6r^t^nse 

mis-fdrt^yune 

r€-m5rs^les 



l^^s?. 



dlz-dr^'dur re-morse*less 

Vouffila Sharp, 
ap-par^ent for-bear-ance fbr-bar'anse 
trans-pa^rent 

*Acc€nt on the third syllable. 
aox-bus-k&de'^ coUon*ade 
ap-per^Un^ dis-o-bej 



as-ser-tftn'' 
bar-r^-kade' 
kSn-nun-ade'' 
kav-^i^kade^ 

an-te-sede^ 



in-ter-change 
lem-on-ade 
mas-quer-ade 
pal-i-sade 

giA-an-te© 
in-com-plete * 



awk-shun-fier'' in-dis-creet 



bum-bS-z€n' 

brig-S-dSr' 

buk-«[-n6rs'' 

kan-nun-€r^ 

kap-u-shen 

kay-al-er^ 



lu-sm-cere 

in-tor-cedo 

in-ter-weave 

mag-a-zine 

mort-ga-gee 

moun-tain-eer 



kol-d-nade^ 

dis-6-ba' 

in-ter-change' 

leoj-iia-ade' 

m^s-ker-ade^ 

pal-€-sade' 

gJir-rSn-tefi' 

in-k6m-p!€te' 

in-dis-kreet' 

in-sin-s€re' 

in-ter-s€de' 

in-ter-weve' 

mSg-a-zSne' 

mdr-ga-jefi' 

mbdn-tan-neer' 



^ LESSON 26. , ' 

Colonel William Washington. 

1 William Washington, another of the Revolutionary he- 
roes, was the oldest son of Baily Washington, Esq. of Staf- 
ford, Virginia, a junior/ branch ef the original Washington 
family, William, though young, had the strength of Hercu- 
les, and the bravery of Ajax. In the science of war, he was 
a veteran; apt at stratagem, and prompt in e^iiecution. His 
sword was bus pride, and his country , \\k \io\* 

2, Earl/ in life, and early in the saii*g(vvtv»rj c^TsSaa^O^^^^' 
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tered the list of freedom's friendi? in the capacity of a captain 
of In&ntry, under the CQmmand of Gen. Mercer. He soon 
jrfter had an opportunity of exhibiting his prowess, by the side of 
his august kinsman, the commander in chief, at the' battles of 
Trentoft and Princeton. " 

3 Advanced to the rank of colonel,^ and at the head of a re- 
giment of cavalry attached to the army of Gen. Lincoln, he 
marched with that commander to the defence of the south.— 
Here his course of martial movement, was marked with a se- 
ries of brilliant strokes of genius and fortune. 

4 When Gen. Green succeeded to the conunand of the 
southern forces, Gol. Washington ranged under his banner, 
and fought by his side. Here the young hero's services were 
various and dangerous;-— and his success waseloribus to the 
hallowed name by which he was distinguished. * 

5 Ordered by his general, with a smaM detachment of horse, 
against the enemy, lodged in a strong hold, fortified at all 

' points, he found his cavalry wholly unable to reach them.-- 
Rich in resources, h* immediately shaped a pine log in imita- 
tion of a heavy field piece,-^stained it with mud to give it the 
appearance of iron,— mounted it on wheels, and, iii military 
styleji brought it to bear upon the fortress of the foe. 

6 Having prepared, for ^tion, he sent a white flag, to warn 
the enemy of their danger/ and, to spare the effusion of blood, 
ordered tiiem to surrender. Unprepared to resist the power 
of artillery, they obeyed the summons, and a garrison of more 
than one hundred hardy troops, marched out and laid down 
their arms at discretion. 

7 Col. Washington continued a soldier until his country 
was freed fron^ foreign fetters, and the invading troops driven 
frxjfm her sunny shores. He then retired with the amiable and 
accbriiplished Miss Elliot, of Charleston, to her ancestral es- 
tate at Sandy Hill, which he seldom left, except to take a seat 
in the councils of state. 

6 During the administration of the venerable John Adams, 
Gen. George Washington, the father of his country and the 
friend of man, was again appointed commander in chief of the 
armies of the United States. Remembering the talents aiid 
wpjth of his beloved kinsman, he gave him the rank of Gene; 
ral, and made him one of his staff. Col. Washington died in 
1810, leaving behind him a name, which, on the tablet of his- 
tory, will descend to future ag€s, to ^caxm V\\;& Vioaom^ and 
^re the ardour of unborn thousandsl . " 
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COMBINATION OP NUMBERS.— LESSON 27. 

Combination is a rule by which the different ways in which 
a less number of things may be combined put of a greater 
number. 

Rule. 1. Take a series of numbers, proceeding from, and 
increasing by, unity, up to the number designed to be com- 
bined. . , . * 

2. Take another series, of a like number of places, de- ~ 
creasing by unity, from the number out of which the combi- 
nations are to be made. 

3« Multiply the former series continually for a divisor, and 
the latter for a dividend, the quotient will be the answer.-^ 
Thus: — 

(1) How many combins^ons of 5 letters may be had in 10 *" 
letters! Ans. 262. 

1X2X^X4X5=120, divisor. 
10X9X8X7X6=30240 dividend. Then 30240-5-120=262 

(2) How many combinations can be made of 6 letters out 
of 10 letters? Ms. 210. 

(3) What is the value of as many different dozejis of pins 
as may be taken out of 24, at Id per dozenl 

^n^.<£l 1267.6.4. 

(4) How many combinations of 10 figures, may be made 
out of 20? Ans. 184766. 

BEMARKS, &C. — LESSON 28. 

The strength of a sentence. 

* 
The strength of a sentence implies the disposition and ar-. 

rangement of the parts of which it is composed, in a way best - 

calculated to give each its proper weight and force. 

Rule 1. Words and phrases which do not add something 
to the import and importance of a sentence, detract from its 
strength, and,, therefore, should be lopped off. 

Example. They returned back again to the same city fronx 
whence they came forth. ("Better thus:— They returned to 
the same city whence they came. By this arrangement of tho 
parts, five burdensome words, mere expletives, are lopped 
away, and those left, assume their native force and perspicuity. J» 

There can be na doubt but that he means as he says. 

.Obs. The strength of a senteuce<i often depvadft u<^otvVX^ 
proper tise of the connective and relative parUcle^:— TVw&^wR'- 
^esupon which the sense turns. 

Many states were in alliance witYi, atiduivai^t VJasi ^T^'vstfi'^^^ 

N2 
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of, the EfDman empire. (Here the splitting of particles, has 
an effect upon the mind, similar to>that produced upon the 
body on opening a gate with a broken hinge. Many states 
were in alUance with the Roman empire, and under her pro- 
tection.) 

On receiving the information, he rose up, and went out^ and 
saddled his horse, and mounted him, and rode to town. 

That a man should wantonly mangle and wound his own 
outward form and constitution, and his own natural limbs* or 
b?>dy, appears very strange. 

So it is that I ani iforced to get home: — and partly by force, 
and partly by stealth. 

He lifted up his voice and wept. He opened his mouth and 
epake. ' 

Note. In framing a sentence, avoid lopping off those branches which 
cluster with fruit, and the needful. props which sustain them. It were 
better to have here and there an ornamental branch, than to trim to the 
naked trunk. 

-LESSOR 29 



chan-de-lier 

chev-a-lieK 

coch-in-eal 

con-tra-vene 

cor-de-liejr 

cui-ras-sier 

dis-be-lief 

dom-i-neer 

en-gi-neer 

jB-nan-cier 

fric-as-see 

gren-a-dier 

ad'Ver-tise 



SPELLING." 

Accented on the third syllable, 

shan-de-ler'' mu-l6t-teer mii-let-teer^ 

shev-a-ler' ob-li-gee 6b-l€-je6'' 

kuch-in-^1^ o-ver-reach o-vur-retsh^ 

kon-tra-vene^ pal-an-quin pal-an-kin'- 

kor-de-ler^ ,%pam-phlet-eer para-flet-teer'' 



kwe-ras-ser'' 

dis-be-leF 

d6m-e-n€er^ 

en-je-nSer'' 

fin-nan-ser^ 

fric-as-s6e^ 

gren-a-der' 



pat-#n-tee 

quar-an-tine 

ref'-u-gee 

rep-ar-tee 

tam-ba-rine 

un-der-neath 

dis-o-bhge 



ad-ver-tize'' 
cir-cum-scribe ser-kumskribe^su-pcr-scribe 
oo-in-cide ko-in-side'' 

de-com-pose de-kom-poise^ ev^er-more 
dis-cornhmode disrkdm-mode^ in^cora-mode 
dis-com^pose dis-kom-pOze' in-ter-pose 
dis-eni'-hogue dis-em-bog'' o-ver-flow 
eS'Critoir &-kri-tor' ro-cjue4a\Ke 

clrrcum-'fuse sir-kuro-fuze' dv8-a-\^\ise 
clare-ob-scure kldire-6b-skure' m-ttakA\3Lce 



pat-ten-tee'^ 

kwor-ran-tine'' 

ref-fu-jee'' 

rep-par-tee< 

tam-ba-iene' 

fin-dur-neth 

dis-6-blije'' 
su-per^skribe'' 



ev-ur n)ore^ 

in-kom-mode' 

in-ter-p6ze^ 

o-vur-flp^ 

tok-e-lare' 
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aid-de-camp ^ 

\yher(e-witl¥-al 

pan-ta-Ioon 

coun-ter-mand 

rep-ri-mafid 

leg-a-ftor 

am-a-teur 

con-hois-seur 

deb-on^air 

dis-a-vouch 

dis-a-vow 



ad-d^-kimp'' pic-a-roon 

Whare-with«&r ren-dez-vous 

pan-ta-l66n' 

k6un-tttr m^nd'ob-li-gor . 

r^p-pre-mknd^ res-erv-oir 

leg-ga-t5r^ 

am-a-tar^ 

kon-nis-sar'' 

deb-o-nar^ 

dis*-a-v5<!lch'' 

dis-a-v6ti^ 



sol-i-taire 
un-a-ware 



pik-a-r6on' 
ren-de-v^' 

6b-le-gor' 
rez-er-vor^ 

s61-le-tare 
un-a-wdrc^ 



coun-ter-pois^ k5tH-tur-puizc' 



LESSON 30. 



Colonel Ho^e<ird. 

1 This hero of the Itevolutioii, was born at his fiither's man- 
sion, near the city of Baltimore, on the 4th of June, A. D. 
1752. Bred in the lap of affluence, he received an education 
suited to the character and condition of a gentleman, allied to 
the first families on both sides of the Atlantic. 

2 At the call of his country, he entered the list of her bold 
defenders^, in the month of June^ 1776. He was attached to the 
army of the south, in which, bearing the rank of colonel, he 

^ commanded a regiment of regular troops from his native state. 

3 Intelligent and skilful in arms, accomplished iii* mij)|^ry 
tactics, ripe in experience and foil of resp^rces, cool and col- 
lected in battle, and undismayed at danger, he was one of 
those choice spirits, to whom freedom, in the liotrr of her need, 
glories in committing her cause,. 

4 In the midst of that splendid galaxy of accomplished and 
brave patriots which adorned the American camp, the colonel 
soon became conspicuous, for his valour as a soldier, and his 
skill as a commander. He displayed, in repeated and well 
fought battles, a generalship and prowess,, which astonished 
bis companions and confounded his foes. 

5 But the colonel's brightest laurels were most gallantly 
gathered at the battle of the Gowpens, under Gen. Morgan- 
Howard had command of the reserve ; his eye pervaded 
the whole scene of action, and marked the place and time for 
an effectual IdIow. Without orders from his commander, and 
thereforo at his own risque, the enetny before him triple his 
number, and of the flower of Old Ei\^\^tv^'^ «raN?5^Vfc^s\R5v. 
them with fixed bayonets, broke VJaiou^lV^ivx x'ax^&s*'*^^'^"^'^^^^ 

to night, and captured more t\xatiW\5 oU\v^ ^^xNlw^a^^^"^^"^^ 
fhe enemy brought into the fee\d. 
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6 His interview with Gen. Morgan, immediately after the 
battle, is greatly interesting. It shows, at the same time, the 
extremely precarious tenure by which a soldier holds his rep*^ 
ntation and his life. "My dear Howard,'* said Morgan^ cor- 
dially shaking him by the hand as he spoke, ^^you have given 
me the victory, and I love you for it; but had you failed in the - 
charge, I would have «/io/ you." 

7 At the Eutaw Springs^ Col. Howard was severely woun- 
ded; — during his recovery, he visited his family at Baltimore* 
On this occasion. Gen. Green, in a letter to one of his friends 
in that city, speaks of kim in the following language ^'This 
will be handed you by Col. Howard, as good an officer as the 
world holds. My obligations to him are great, but the pub- 
lic's, still greater* He merits a statue of gold, no less than 
did the heroes of Greece and Ronie. ' 

8 At the close of the war, the colonel niarried the beauti- 
ful and accomplished Miss Chew, of Philadelphia, and settled 
on his paternal estate near the city of Baltimore. Content- 
ed and happy in domestic life, and surrounded by a large and 
respectable family, preeminently affluent, he passed the eve- 
ning of his days in dignified and felicitous retirement. He di- 
ed in October, 1827, and was followed to his grave by his ex- 
odjjkncy: John Quincy Adams, then President of the United. 
SRues. 

, .. - LESSON 31. 

Promiscuous exercises in Arithmetic, 

(1) A has 28c wt of hog'ff lard, cost $264, and sells it to B 
at 97 mills a lb. on a credit of 9 months. What did he clear, 
computing interest at 6 per cent, a year? Jlns. ^29.01, v 

(2) A case of goods was sold in Philadielphia at 20 per ct. 
advance on the sterling cost, which was i£230.5. • To what 
did it amount m Federal money? Ms, $1227.877. 

(3) A sold cloth at $7 a yard, and gained .5625; — what 
does he gain on a sale of $400? Jlns. 32.143. 

(4) B purchased $2450 worth of U. S. hank stock, at 
. 105 3-6 per cent. What did he pay? .y^TW. $2587.20. 

(5) D has a box of coins, and he says, 1-2, J-6, 1-6, and 
1-10 of the whole is 87.. W^hat is the true numoer? 

Ms. 90. 
(6J A's youngest son received $210, which was 2-3 the 
arnpunt of his elder brother's, and ^ l\m^a Vltvia V^x^^^t'^ 
Qoftion, equalled half his father's eslal^-, nv\v^\. \\^V\\.^^x?^^ 
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(i) B left his son a fortune, 5-16 of which he spent in 3 
mouths; 3-4 of 6-6 of the remainder lasted him 9 mo. longer, 
at which time he had ^37 Jefl; — what was his fortune? 

.^w*. ^2082-18-2 

(%) The annual Int. of Mary Ann's money^ at 6 per cent, 
equals 1-20 of the principal, and ^£1 00 more, and she will 
marry no man who is not scholar enough to determine the 
amount of the principaL 

(9) D bought cloth for a cloak at $6 a yard, and baize to 
line it at $1 a yard; the nurnbet of yards was 12, and the cost 
$42; how many yards were there of each? Ans. 6. 

(10) A certain box contains a number of dollars, 1-5, 1-6 
1-9, and 1-12 of which equal $690. Wh«t was the whole? 

An8. ^1200. 

REMARKS, &C.— LESSON 32. . 

The strength of a sentence^ continued. 

Rule 2. Place the leading words of a sentence, in a situ- 
ation calculated to produce the best effect. 

Example, If, while they profess to please only, they advise 
and give instruction secretly, they may be esteemed ttie best 
and most honorable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now a& well as formerly, (Here the leading features of the 
sentence, are so strangely mixed with minor circumstan<ies, 
that the whole becomes perplexed and feeble.^ 

If, while they profess only to please, they secretly, advise 
and instruct, they may now, jperhaps, as well as formerly, be 
esteemed, with justice, the best and most honourable among 
authors. — 

Obs. 1 . In the Engliih langudgey . ike natural order of the 
pciri8 of<i sentence , places the importanftoords at the commence^ 
ment; b^i the inverted order, reserves them for the -cksKir-^he 
first has. the more ea^e and beauty, the seeondfthsmor^ strength. 

Natural order. — ^^Diana of the Ephesians, is great 

Inverted order. — Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have give I un- 
to thee. Where are your fathers, and where<. are the prophets? 

Obs. 2. Place the slrovger assertion after the xctaker, and 
fftc strongest stiUahead^ ivhere ittoill leave the most durable im- 
pression* 

We flatter ourselves with the hope that \m.^ Wn^^qtc^^^'^ 
our passions, when they have tots^fetv \i^% ,. 

Avarice ia a passipn wbicli v?Vse iftftxi lax^ ^Iva^^^^^^i^ ^^ 
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O^s. 3. Jfj in the members^/ a sentence^ objects are com- 
pared or contrastedy a resemblance in the Icmguage and ar- 
rangement should bs carefully obseraed* 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, but an enemy inflames 

his faults* / 

.1 

(^The contrast wouM have been more striking, and the sen- 
tence more concise and pithy,, had they received the follow* 
ing arrangement: A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an 
enemy, his faults,^ j 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own esteep; the 
fool is happy when he excites the applause of thode around 
him. 

QUtSTlONS ON THE 32d CHAPTER. 
ARITHMETIC. 

Lesson 3. What constitutes the fourth case in allegation ? 
What the first step in the rule for operating? What the second 
step? Explain by the examples^ 

Lesson 11, What is position? How is it divided? To what 
does single position refer? What is the first step in the rule 
for operating? What is the second step? What the proof of 
the operation. • 

JLesson 15. To >yhat does double position refer? What is 
'the first step in the rule for' operation? What is the second 
step? What the third step? What if the errors be like? What 
if unlike? What of the note? Explain by the first example? 

What the proof. 

' • ■••.." ■- . . (• ■ 

Lesson 23. What is permutation? What is the rul<? for op- 
eration? Explain by the first example? What i^ the proof? 

Lesson27 What is combiniBLtion? What is, the first step 
in the ri^e? What the second step? What the third? 

NoTfi. Thd questions which I have occasiooaUy introduced, are de- 
signed merely as inc^eationa to the tea^ber^ not however to be used in or- 
dinary recitations, but at general examinatigns. Every recitiition should 
be accompanied with close and^minute questions and explanations. The 
whole life of a teacher is a life of lectures, and his chief intercourse, with 
his pupils, should be to ask vrby and wherefore, and to prompt authori^ 
ties. The page of questions will be discontinued, under the itnpression 
that chough has been furnished to afford the teacher sufficient etaih- 
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SPELLING.— "LESSON 1. 

Easy words of four syllables; accent on each in succession. 



ag''gran-(iize-mSnt 

het^r-6-d6x 

prot^'oc-tan-tism 

tem^per-a-mSnt 

t§m''per-a-ture 

am-2Kgam-ate 

anat'h^S-ma 

a-nem'^o-ne 

an-tit'h''6-sis 

a-pos''ta-tize 

kr-raip''d-tent 

as-para-gus 

at-ten^u-ate 

de-p6p'u-Iate 

di-as''td-le 

e-moKu-ment 

Sm-pov'^r-ish 

e-pit^5-m6 

d-the''lrd-al 



ex-tem^po-re 
in-bab^it-ant 
in-ter''flu-ent 
in-ter'rd-gate 

pre p6n''der-&te 

Sp-pa-ra^tiis 

in-ter-miftent 

in-ter-reg^num 

laz-ar-efto 

lit-er-a^a 

mar-a-nSth^a 

mem-d-ran^dum 

5r-na-men''tal 

ped-6-bap''tist 

ren-e-ga^o 

su-per-a-bbCknd' 

su-per-in-tend'' 



LESSON 2. ^ 

Cdofld Otho H. Williams. 

1. Otho H. Williamsi was a native of Blaryland; — ^hc was 
born in Prince George county, A. D. 1749. This champion 
of the cause of freedom and the rights of man, was formed, 
both by nature and education, for distinguished eminence in 
any sphere of life. In his person^ he exhibited a rare speci- 
men of stateliness of figure, symmetry of form, and dignity of 
tnien ; and in bis manners, an elegance and ease, alike cal- 
culated to grace a camp or a court. 

2. Mr. Williams was master of that species of warfare 
which apses from experience; hence, he wijis rich in resources 
and expedients ; to these^^jualities, he added those of a cor- 
rect, systematic, and severe disiplinarian. His skill and brav* 
cry in the hour of battle, and his courage in the post of danger, 
were regarded by his companions, as among his inferior 
qualities^^and, with himself, they were matters of course. 

3. Actuated by the principles of true patriotism, and eleva- 
ted above all vulgar influence, he vtaa i^t^^^x^^l I'c^x "^^^^^ 
whea the battle was to bo won, bul Yiad ^e ^irvx^^tkR^ V^ ^^- 
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cline it when isuccess lay beyond his reach. In planning his 
movementa, he was cool and sagacious, but in the execution 
of them, prompt and daring. The post of peril was his glory, 
and the. sword^ his pride. 

4. He commenced his military career in 1775, a lieuten- 
ant of a rifle corps. In the following year he was promoted 
to the rank of major, with the command of a rifle regiment ; 
and in this capacity, he gloriously acquitted himself in the 
field against the celebrated Sir William Howe. He was sub- 
sequently appointed a colonel of a regiment of infantry^ and 
sent to the defence of the south under the brave Baron De 
Kalb. 

5. Here he was found by general Green, immediately afler 
the battle of Camden. The penetrating eye of this sagaciou9 
commander, soon distinguished the host that was embodied in 
the single arm of colonel Williams. His capacious mind, his 
profound judgment, his sagacity and penetration, were ^t once 
revealed to the commander-in-chief, and the colonel became 
his favorite counselloi:, and strong hold in every trying emer<* 
gency. 

6. In the memorable retreat, before the overwhelming 
force of lord Cornwallis., from the Gatc^wba, across the Dan, the 
rear guard, the shield and rampart of the American army, was 
committed to the heroic colonel; to bin), also, was assigned 
the van, when the Dan was re-crossed, -the retreating patli 
retraced, and lord CornwaUis, with his host, driven like the 
hunted stag. 

7. For the arduous and dangerous services incident to these 
duties, no man was better qualifled than colonel Williams. 
Of a lofly and generous cast of mind, he stooped to no intrigue; 
of an expanded and well poised intellect, a perfect self-com- 
mand, and a boldness that never cowered, he could fight when 
his foe was to be reached, or retreat when policy pointed the 
way. He sacrificed at the shrine of necessity onlyj but there 
he offered. with a devotion that beggars description. 

AR1THMETJK3., 
ABITXME'TICAt PROGAfiSSIOK. LESSON 3. 

Note 1. Numbers which increase or decrease by« common difference 

are said to be in anthmetieal progression. Thus:— 8, 4, jB, 8, 10, 12, }4t . 

present an increasing arithmetical series; and 1^,11,10,9,8,796, 

a decreasing arithmetical series. The ampbers which form tUe series^ 

are called /crms of progression— the first and Jast of which Jire cfllcd the 

extremes, ... 
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In tlie' solution of. questions in this rule, the scholar will 
note five particulars; viz. • 

1st. The first term. • 4th. The common dificrence. 

2d. The last term. 5th. The sum of all the terms. 

3d. The number of terms. 

Note 2. The sum of the two extremes, equals the sum of any two 
ierms^ etjijafly distant from the extremes. Thus: — In the above series, 
12+6==18, 11+7=18, 10+8=18^ &c. Hence, having <iny three of the 
ab6v%five particulars given, the other two may bo found by inspection. 

Case 1. When the first term, the common difference, and 
the number of terms are given, to find the last term, and the 
sum of all the terms;-^ 

Rule. 1. Multipjy the number of terms, less by^ 1, by, the 
common difference, and, to the product, add the first term, the 
sum will be the last term. 

2. Add the first and the last terms together, and multiply 
the sum by the number of terms, and half the product will be 
the sum of all the terms. Thus:- — • 

(1) What is the last term, and the number of terms of an 
arithmetical progression whose first term is 1, the common dif- 
ference 2, and the number of terms 19? 

Number of terms 1 — 91=18. Common diflference 2, and 18 X2==36+l:5=37 
the last term. Then the la^term 37-fl the first term=38. 19== 7224-2= 
361. t^jw. Sum of all terms. 

(2) B sold 40 yds. of linen, at 2 cts.fortlie first yard,4cl0. 
for the second, increasing 2 cts. every yard, to what did they 
amount? An$. g! 16.40. 

(3) How many times does the hammer of a regular clock 
strike in 12 hours? Sins, 78, 

Note 37 If the terms of tire arithraetidfP progression be odd, then the 
double of the middle term equals th^uni of the extremes, or any two 
terms equally distant from themiddle term, . 

nEMARKS, &C. LESSON 4. 

Figures of speech, 

Noi-E. A figure of speech implies a departive from the literal or sim - 
pie expression. Thus:— When it is said, "^A good man enjoys comfy^rt 
in the midst of adversitv,"--tHe language is literal; but to aaj, "To the 
upright, there arises light in darkness,'^ is a figurative expression: — flight 
implies comfort, and darkness, adversity. 

The advantages derived from the use of the jSgures of 
speech, may he classed under two general heads. 

1. By the multiplication of words^ it enriches laLU^^.^3a^^ 
ren4ers it more copious;— hence iVie Vfu\ei or ^^^&^t \^ ^*a^ 
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bled to describe minute differences, and nice shades and col- 
ourings of thought, to a much greater extent and better advan- 
tage than by the use of simple vfords. 

2. It contributes to give a clear and impressive exhibition 
of certain objects; stamps the impression x)f truth upon the 
mind, and renders language rnor6 lively and fbrcible. 

Figurative language is prompted either by the passions or 
the fancy:— hence, it may be divided into two classes, 1% wit: 
figures of words iand figures of thought. 

Figures of words originate in the passions, and are called 
troups. — A troup is nothing more than the use of a word im- 
plying something different from its original meaning. Thus: — 
""Thy law is a lamp to my feet and a light to my path." 

Figures of thought, imply the use of words in their literal 
sense; — the figure is produced by the turn jpf, thought, or the 
impulse of the imagination. Excldmations, interrogations, 
and apostrophes, are of this class. 

The two foregoing classes may be subdivided into several 
kinds; the most important of which are the following; — 

\. Metaphor.-^ A figure founded upon the resemblance 
, of one thing to another. 

>y jlllegor}^, — A metaphor continued to a considerable 
length. 

8. Simile. — A comparison in form, — resemblance, minute 
and extended. 

.4 Metonymy,-^A figure originating in the relation of cause 
and effect 

5. PersoniJication.-^Ijife attributed to inanimate objects. 

6. Apostrophe, — Departure from the course of a subject 
to address some object. ^ • 

7. ffyperbole. — The magnifying or diminishing certain ob- 
jects. 

Besides these there are a few others of more common and 
minor importance. Such as antithesis, visionj irony, climax, 
interrogation, and exclamation, &c. Examples of which 
abound in almost every species of composition. 

SPELLlNG.-'-LESSON 5. 

ab-dic-a-tive ab'derka-tlv caul-i-flow-er k6Kle-fl5ii-ur 

ac-ces-*sd-re ak^'ses-sa-re cel-i-ba-cy sel^e-bil-se 

ac-ces-so-Ty ark^'ses-so-re cem-e-ter-y sem'me-ter-e 

ac-cu'-ru'cy ak'kia-ra-sS cens-u-ra-ble sSns^yu-rarbl 

ac-ri'mO'iiy ak^kr0-mo-n6 ciii-e-mQ-iv's ?i^\'^-\ftftr\Sft 
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act-u-al-ly 

ad-ju-tan-cy 

ad-mi-ra-ble 

ad-irii-ral-ty 

ad-ver-sa-ry 

a-er-o-nant 

ag-ri-cul-ture 

ag-ri-mo-ny 

al-ien-a-ble 

al-le-gor-y 

am-a-tor-y 

a-mi-a-ble 

am-i-ca-ble 
an-swer-a-ble 

an-ti-qua-ry 

a-pi-a-ry 

ap-o-plex-y 

ap-pU-ca-ble. 

^r-bi-tra^ry 

ar-chi-t<pct-ure 

ar-du-ous-ness 

ar-mil-la-ry 

au-di-to-ry 

a-vi-a-ry 

cap-il-la-ry 

cas-u-is-try 

cas-u-al-ty 

cat-e-go-ry ^ 

cat-er-pil-lar 



akt;'ya-al-le char-i-ta-bly char^e-ta-bl 
ad'ju-tan-s^ chir-o-man-cy kir^rO-man-se 
ad''m€-r^-bl chym-i-cal-ly kim^me-kal-ly 
Sd^iag-r^-te cir-cum-spect-ly ser^'kum-spekt-te 
Sd'ver-sa-re cog-i-ta-tive koj^e-ta-Uv 
a''ur-6-nant com-fort-a-ble kum'T art-a-bl 
ag''r6-kult-yure com-mis-sa-ry k6m'mis-sar-6 
ag^rg-inun-e com-par-a-ble kom^par-a-bl 

com-pe-ten-cy kdm''pe>ten-se 
con-quer-a-ble kong^kur-fb-bl 
con-scion-a-blekon^.shun-a.-bi 
con-sis-to-ry kon'^sis-tur-e 
con-tm-re-wise kdn^'tra-re-wize 
con-tro-ver-sy kon^tro-ver-se . 
cJn-tu-ma-cy kon'tu-ma-se 
cop-u-la-tive kop^u-la-tlv 
cor-di-al-ly 
cor-ol-laf-y 
cor-ri-gi-ble 



aFyen-a-bl 

ane-gor-re 

am^'a-tur-e 

a^'me-a-bl 

am'me-ka-bl 

an'sur-a-bl 

an''te-kwa-re 

a-pe-a-re 

ap^o-plelcs-e 

ap^pl€-ka4)l 

^r^b€-tra-r€ 



kr'^ke-tekt-yure cov-e-tous-Iy 
kr^ju-us-nes cred-it-a-ble 



ki/mil-la-re 

aw^de-tur-e 

a''ve-a-r6 

kap^'pH-la-rS 

kaz^yu-is-tre 

k5z''yu-al-te 

kaf^e.gor-e 



cu-Ji-na-ry 
cus-tom-a-ry 



k6r(je-al-td 

koi^o-ISr-e 

k6r''re-ji-bl 

kuv''v6-tus-le 

kred^it-a-bl 

kuie-na-re 

kus^'tum-a-re 



dam-age*a-ble dam''ije-a-bl 
def-i-nite-ly def6-nite-le 



des-pi-ca-ble 
'des-ulrto-ry 
dic-tion-a-ry 



kanur-pil-lur dif-fi-cul-ty 



dSs'pS-kS.bl 
d5s^l-tur-d 
dik'sbun-a-r6 
difC5.kul.t6 



LESSON 6. 



Colonel Henry Lee, 

1. Another of the intrepid leaders of the south, was Col. 
I^ee; — a Virginian both By birth and edueation, and a soldier 
worthy of the name he wore, the rank he filled, his associates 
in arms, and the cause for which he beared his sword. He 
possessed a lofty, generous, invincible courage, unshaken 
firmness, and the enthusiasm of a nob^e warrior^ 

2. His impetuous daring, was but a small part of his mili- 
tary character. This was happily blended with the temperate 
and higher qualities of age. His was the fire of Achilles, enno- 
bled by the polished dignity of Hector, and tempered by th^ 
\ftsdom and foresight of Nestor. 
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3. Colonel Lee knew the country, and was vigilant to guard 
its passes; he knew his enemy, and by his skill in collectix^g 
and combining his resources and multiplying his enterprises, 
and by his decision in executing his plans, iie robbed his foe 
bf the power o$ repose, and caused him to flee when no one 
pursued. . He was attached to the cavalry$^^his cMrger was 
his pride; his troops, his delight ; his eword^ his well tried 
friend, and his country, his glory. 

4. The variety and danger of his services, the chivalrous 
cast of his exploits, the interest which he imparted to his 
movements, the confidence he held of his generals, and of 
the brave legion which he commanded, conspired to encircle 
him with a halo, whose radiance becan>e brightest when the 
gloom of his country^s cause l^iore its deepest shades. 

5. The military character of the colonel, ^f^isnot his only ex- 
cellence. His expanded intellect, his high literary attainments, 
and bis classic taale,, prepared him to wield the pen with the 
same certainty of success that he d^ew his sword. In teeti-, 
mony of this assertion, reference may be ha3 to his "sketches 
of the southern War," one of the most interesting and {iaished 
pieces of military history, that graces the cabinet of this or any 
other country. . ~ 

ARITHMETICAL PR0GIlESSI0N.—LE8S01>f 7. 

Case 2d. When the two extremes are given, to find the 
common difference, , 

Rule. Divide the difTerericer of the extremes by the num- 
ber of terms, less by 1, and the quotient will be the common 
difference. Thus:— - * 

(1) If the ages of 12 persons are equally difterent, the 
youngest 18, and the oldest 40; what is the common difference 
of their ages? 

40—18=22, and 12-— 1=11. Then22-rll=±2. Ans. 

^2) When a debt is paid at 8 diflerent payments, in arith- 
metical progression, the first $21, and the last $175:— what is 
the common difference, — what each payment, and what the 
dt3bt? Ans. Com. diff. f 22, 2d paym't. f 42, 3d |66, 4th f 87,' 
5lh $109, 6th .f 131,7th $163, 8th 175, whole debt $784. 

Practicat ExcrciseS' in Arithmetical Progression, 
(V) B sold 100 yds. of cloth; for the 1st yd. he had 12 cts., 
for the 2d, 24, for the 3d, 36:— what was the biWl Ans. $606. 
f2J H bought 10 yds. of shalloon, at Id for the first yarc^ 
d for the seQond, 5d for the third, &c* increasing two at every 
rard.'-^to what did they amount! •^iw. ^\ - Vi ^ 'V-^* 
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(3) If 100 bricks be laid in a direct line, 2 yds. distant 
from each other, and a basket placed two yds. from the first 
brick:— ^wbat distance will B travel to gather them singly into 
the basket? *Ana. 11m. 3 fur. 80 yds. 

(4) A received charity frona 10 persons; the first pAid 4cte. 
the l«st, 4&, in arithmetical progression:^ — what was the com- 
mon difference, and the amount of charity? * 

•^n9. Common difference 5 cts. Amt. of diarity$2.65. 

(5) B gave his youngest child $20, his next $40, and so 
on to the eldest, who had $100: — ^how many children had hOi 
and what the amount he lefl them? 

Ans, 5 children. Bequest, $300. 

(6) B travelled 16 days; the first he went 4 miles, the 
last 79 miles:-— what was the common difference^ and the 
whole distance? .^n«« Com. difference 5 m. Distance 664 m* 

(7) The clocks in Venice go froiii 1 to 24 hours : — how 
many times does the hammer strike in the course of a natural 
day ? Ans. 300 times* - 

REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 8. 

ff 

Rules for the yse of Figiivaiive language J iUusiratedy ^c» 

Metaphor,-^A metaphor is a figure founded exclusively o^ 
the resemblance which one object bears to another, and that 
resemblance expressed in an abridged form. As, l^e king'0 
minister is the pillar of state. ,Thou art my rock and mf 
fortress. 

RuLB. Metaphor's should, always accord with the tenor atid 
nature of the sentiment designed to.be expressed. Their » 
foundation should be rendered clear and perspicuous : but on 
no occasion should they be profusely employed. 

EiiLAMPLE. The bill underwent a great number of altera* 
tions and amendments, which were not effected without a vio- 
lent contest. At length, however, it was floated through both 
houses on the tide of a great majority, and steered into the 
^afe harbour of royal approbation. 

(Here the compavison is carried too far, and rendered too 
complete for cf metaphor by its exuberancy. 

The bill passed both houses upon the tide of a great maj<Hr« 
ity, and entered the secure harbour of royal approbation.) 

A heart boiling with violent passions, puts in motion a poi-^ 
sonoui? sediment that throws off a deadly fwtcva V» ^'^XikRaA* 

Obs, L^ *^void mixing plain and mcta'pHoTtcaXiotv^a^^ *v9k 
/^e same ^entimmt. 
Q2 ' 
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To thee the world its present homage pays; 

The harvest^^ early, but mature the praise. 
(Here the harvest is made to produce praise instead of fruit 
cropj either of which would render the figure natural.) 
I was 0ailing on a vast ocean, before the use of loadstone 
knowledge of the compass* without other help UiauA the 
lar star ot tife ancients, and the rules of the French stage 
long the modems. 

Obs. 2, ^vmd miadnff nietaphors ; and never injure their. 
'engUi by pushing thph too far, 

I bridle in my struggUng muse in vain, 

That loligs to launch into a holder strain* 
(Here the muse, (a godd6$s who Hkes any thing better than 
) indeUcate bit and bradoon,) is first bridled, and, then, like 
dKip, is launched. When bitted, she should have been made 
leap.) .*• 

There is not a single view of human life, but what is sufE- 
mtta.extinguish^the 5eeiis of pride. 



SPELtlNG.-^LESSON 9. 



[•a-tor-y 

pi-lo-ma-cy 

3-pu-ta-ble 

B-so-Iu-Ue 

fj-sylfla-ble 

ir-mi-tor-y 

om-edrai>ry 

^s-en-ter^y 

*fi-ca-cy 

-i-gi-ble 

Df^A-a-tive 

Q*is*sar*y 

i»i-lep-sy 

^tfi-ta-ble 

it-u-a-ry 

D!»efcra-blo 

c-em-plar-y 

(«iO*ra«ble 

C"|)i«««ble 

|p^*cahttve 



diKa-tur-fi 

dip'ld-mS-se 

dis^pu-ta-bl 

dis'sd-lu-bl 

disVil-la-bl 

d6r^me-tur-e " 

drum''6-dS-r6 

dis''sen-ter-6 

effg ka-s€ 

ers-je-W 

em'^n-a'tiv 

em'is-sar-(g 

ep'6-lSp-s€ 

ek^w«-ta-bl 

esfyu-a-rfi 

ex^£-kra-bl 

egz'Sm-pl&r-e 

ex'6-rfi-bl 

ex'p6-a*bl 

€x^plg.k&-t!v 

SxTt w€-sit4§ 

f£^sh^n-a4>l 

fa''vSr-a.bT 



ig-no-mm-y 
im-ag-er-y 
im-bri-ca-ted 
im-i-ta-ble 
im-i-ta-tiv-e 
in-no-va-tor 
in-fiti-ga-tur 
ins-u-Ia<-ted 
^in-ti-ma-cy 
in-tri-ea-cy 
in-ven4or-y 
ir-ri-tarble 
is-o-lat-ed 
jn-di-ca-ture 
lam- el-la-ted 
lam-en-ta-ble 
lapH-da-ry 
lat-er-al-ly 
leg-en-da-ry 
leg^i£hla«>tive 
tib-er-tin-ism 

Vil-et-a-T'j 



ig'nO-min-e 

im^ig*er-r6 

im'br6-ka-ted 

im''€-ta.bi 

im'6.ta-tiv 

in^nO-vft-tur 

iii'st€-ga-tur 

ins''yu-l3-te<I 

in^td-ma*sd 

in^tr§-ka-s€ 

infySn-tur-e 

ir're-ta-bl 

iz^o-ia-ted 

ju'dd-ka-ture 

lSm'meHa.ted 

lam^'men-t^i^bl 

lap^e-d^r-d 

lat'ter-aH^ 

lej'en*dfi-r6 

isyis-ia^iv 

lil/bSr-tin-izni 
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lifter-a-ture 



]ig-u*ra-tive fig^ft-ra-ttv lit-er-a-ture 

flat<ii*len-cy flat''u-leB-«* la^-mi-na-ry 

gdv-er-na-ble guv^'ur-nS-bl mag-i^-tra-ey mayia-trS^se 

hab*er-dash-er hab^ur-dash*wr nial-Ie<«'4>]e inaKia->a;bl 

hab-Utia-l^le hab^e-ta^bl mim-age-a-ble man'ijefa-bl 

hi-e-rar-chy ' ye-rlir-ke man-tua-ma-ker man^tu-mft-kur 

hon-our»a^ry oir'nur-S-re mar^hage-a-blemar^rije-sl-bl 

hon-our-a*ble 6n^nur-a-bl nfat-ri-mo-ny mat^fe-mun-c 

jan-i-zar-y jao^he^zar-e meas-u-ra^ble mez^'yur-a-bl 

id-ii-o-cy ^ id^e-o-se ~ med-ul-la-ry med^al-ia^re 

id-i-ot-ism ^ id^e-ot-izm melan-chQl-y meFSn-kol-e 

LESSON 10, ' 
Brigadier General MaHon. 

1. General Marion Mras a native of South Carolina. The 
soene of his^jntrepid daring, was the maratime regions of low 
and unhealthy country, in the vicinity of Georgetown. InrStat- 
nre, Marion was unusually diminutive, and bis person, proper- 
tionably light. While in service, he rode the fleetest and most 
powerful charger of the south; — nothing escaped him in pur- 
suit, and in retreat he was never overtaken. 

2. This lion hearted-hero, was admirj^bly fitted for ^e times 
in which he lived, and the station in whidb he acted. His 
iron constitution enabled him to endure fatigue; his wary and 
cautious habits, fitted him for dangerous enterprise, and a 
perfect knowledge of his ground and his foe, enabled him to 
achieve more with the same means, and in similar situations, 
than any other man of any age or country. ^ 

3. The region over which, with his trust]^ few, he swayed 
the sceptre of dominion, with a prowess tfiat charmed his 
friends, £^d bafBed his foes, abounded in. dense thiekets 
and deep swamps. To the dreary solitudes of these, when* 
preissed by unconquerable numbers, or fatigued with pursuing 
the prowlmg invader, he would retire in safety from the vigil- 
ance of his pursuers, and the eye of the world. 

4. Unlocked for^ as a b(^t of thunder from a cloudless sky, 
and with the celerity of ^ lightning's flash, he would gain 
some remote point, in an unguarded moment, pounce upon 
his enemy, like a falcon upon his prey, fold him in his toils 
and bear him to the bush: — and to pursue, were asf useless as 
dangerous^ In no instance was he ovettak^xvvckVcv^ ^<crax<^*^^ 
surprised in his movements, or disooveteA Sx\\v\%\![v&Sk'^'^^^'^' 

•9. Hi» followers were dear to Yi\tti',— fti^Vt XAoo^ 'v^^ >g^^ 
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cious in hia eye, and was never wantonly spilt ;— but, when 
the enterprize was possible, there was the stir ojf die stiim. 
Hid rapidity of movement, his daring decision, his boldness di* 
attack, knd desperate, valour in action, often secured him the 
victory over ten fold his strength. 

6. On one occasion, Marion discovered that be was nearly 
surrounded by the enemy, and, to save himself, leapt a fence 
and entered a cornfield. The British dragoons, in full pursuit,- 
leapt the fence alsjo, and bol*e down upon him. No means of 
escape was left, except over another fence, on the opposite 
side of the field. This fence, erected upon a bank of dirt 
thrown from a ditch on the outer side, was elevated above 
seven feet, and within two feet of the ditch, which was four 
feet wide and as many deep. 

7. The dragoons, aware ol the obstacle, and sure of their 
game, press'd on, shouting exultation and insult, bade the hero 
surrender or die. Reekless of their clamours, Marion meas- 
ured the fence with his eye, and putting his horse to the charge, 
lit, like an eagle, upon the extreme bank of the ditch in perfect 
safety. He Ihen wheeled and faced his pursuers, gave them 
the contents of his pistols, and, bidding them good mornings, 
plunged into the adjoining thicket. * 

GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. — LESSON 11. 

Geometrical Progression is the increase of a series of num- 
bers, by a common multiplier, or the decrease by a common 
divisor. Thus: — ' 

Increasing series, 2^, 4, S, 16, S2, 64; Common multiplier 3. 

Decreasing scries, 64, 33, 16, 8, 4, 2; Common divisor 2. 

\ The common multiplier or divisor is called the ratio of in- 
crease or decrease. ^ 

Case 1. When the .first term, the last term, (the extremes,) 
and the ratio, arer given to fiiid the sum of the series; — 

Rule. Multiply /the last term by the ratio, — from the prp-. 
duct, subtract (he first term, divide'^the remainder by the ratio 
loss one, and the quotient will be the^answer. Thus:— 

(1) The first term in a series of geometrical progression, 
is 3; the last term 531441, and the ratio, 3; — what is^the sum 
of all the t«rms? - ^ 

3, 9, 2, 81, 243, 729, 2187, 6561, 19603, 59049, 177147, 531441. - 
ri^^n, 531441 X 3^=1594323—3=1594320. and 3—1=2. 
f'JnaDv, 1594320-r2=797l60. ^ns. 

[2 J The extremes of a series \n geometrical progressiori 
^re 7, and 65536, and the ratio 4 ;— vrtvaVVa Vlci-^ ^wav^l ^^ 
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Case 2. When the first term and ratio are equal, and both 
given to find any pth^r term assigned; — 

Rule. 1. Write down a few of the leading terms of the 
series, and placie their indices over them, beginning with an 
unit. 

2. Add such of the most convenient indices, as will make 
up the antire index to the sum required. 

3. Multiply the terms of the geometrical series^ which be- 
longs to. the indices, and the product willbe the sttm sought. 
Thus:— 

[1] The first term of a series of geometrical progression? 
is 2, and the rati* is 2: — wh^t is the l5th t^m? 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, indices, — 4+53*9+6 =±=.15 index. . 
and 2, 4, 8, 16,32,64, leading terms. 
16X32=512X64=32768. ^ns. 
[2] A bought 16 cords of wood; the first at 2 cts, the sec- 
ond at 4 cts. the third at 8, &c.:r— what does the wood cost 
him. dns, $1310.70. 

Note. When the first term of the series is ecjual to the ratio, the iji- 
dices must beciii with an unit, and the indices added must make the 
entire index of the terra added ; — but when the first term is greater or 
less than the ratio, the indices must begin with a cypher, and those ad- 
ded must malie an index less by one Sian the number expressing the 
place of the term sought. ^ 

REMARKS, &C.' — LESSON 12. 

2. Allegory. -^Tbis figure is merely a continued metaphor, 
or the representation of one thing by another thing that resem- 
bles it, and which by the help of the figure is made to stand 
for it. Thus:^-Thou hast i)rought a vine out of Egypt;-^ 
thou hast cast oiR the heathen, and planted it; thou didst pre- 
pare room befofe it, and didst cause it to take deep root anA 
growy and it filled the land. 

Rule. 1. Avoid the inconsistent mixture of figurative and 
literal language in the same sentence. * 

2. Let the resemblance of the thing employed, be, to the 
thing represented, clear and perspicuous. Thus:— - 

Who is this beautiful virgin that approaches us, clad in a 
robe of light green? Her head as crowned with a garland of 
flowers, and the violet grows wherever she sets her foot. 
Who is this beautiful vi^-gin, and what is her namel 

I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valley. As the 
lily among the thorns, so is my love among the dauighteFs- 
My beloved is mine, and I am his, Vie feedk-^^x^si ^xstfss^^"^^ 
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lilies until the day break, and the shadows flee away. -Turnj 
my bjgloved, and be thou like a roe or a young hart upon the 
mountains of Bether. . 

Before the gates there sat, 

On either side a formidable shape. 

The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair; 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 

Voluptuous and vast; — a serpent arm'd 

With mortal stings. 
* The other shape, 

If shape it might b<& call'd that shape had none, 

Or substance^ight be call'd that shadow seemed, 

For each seem'd each, black it stood s^ nighty v 
^ Fierce as ten furies, — terrible as hell. 

And shook a dreadful dart. 

Note. The above exhibits examples of strong and beautiful sJiegc^- 
Milton's sin and death, the formidable keepers of the gates of beu arc 
inimitable. 

SPELLING. -^LESSON 13. 

me-li-0-rate me^le-6-rate or-tho«e-py dr^f'h^-e-pe 

mem-or-a-ble mem^mur-st-bl pal-a-ta-ble pSl'l^-ti-bl 

mer-ce-na-ry mer^se-nar-« pal-li-a-tive pSKl€-S-(jv 

mer-chant-a-blemef'chSnt-a-bl pap^l-la-ry pap^pil-la-re 

met-a-phys-ics mef^ta-f iz-Tks par-don-a-bie pdr^d'n-^-bl 

mil*i-ta-ry mine-tft-r§ par-si-mo-ny pftr^se-m^n-e 

mis-cel-la-ny inis''sel-len-§ par*ti-ci-ple p&r^te-si-pl 

mis-er-a-ble miz''zur-a-bl pa-tri-ar-chal pa/tre-dr-kal 

mis-sion-a-ry mish'shun-ar-§ pat-ri-mo-ny pat'tre-mun-e 

mo-men-ta-ry mo'^men-tfir-e pat-ri-et-ism ^pft^tre-ut-lzm 

lion-as-ter-y m6n'nas-ter*e pen-e-tra-ble j[)en'^n6-tra-bl 

mon-i-tQ-ry m5n'ne-tur-e pen-sion-a-ry pSn'sh^n-a-re 

mut-u-aWy mut^yu-Sl-le per-i-grin-ate per^rfi-gre-nate 

mys-ti-cal-ly mis-'te-kal-le per-ish-a-ble per^rish-a-bV 

nat-u-ral-ist nat^yu-ral-ist per-se-cu-tor per'se-ku-tur 

nat-u-ral-ize nafyu-ral-ize per-son-al-ly per'sun^aMe 

nav-i-ga-ble nav've-ga-bl pet-ti-fog-ger pet^te-fog-ger 

nay-i-ga-tor nav^ve-ga-tur pit-e-ous-ness pet'y6-us-nes 

ue-ces-sar-y nes^'ses-ser-S pit-i-a-ble pit^t€-a-bl 
nee- 
neg- 
nom« 
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nu-gattnry nu''ga.tSr-e preb-en-dar-y preb''€n-d^-e 

nu-mer-a»ry nu^'mer-a-re pred-a-tor-y pred'da*tur-e 

ob-cfu-ra-cy ob'ju-rS-se pref-a-to-ry prePf^-tur-e 

ob-du-rate-oessob'jii-rat-nes. pref-er-a-ble preffer-a-bl 

ob-sti-na-cy 6b^st6-na-se prefi-by-ter-y prez-'bg-te-e 

o-di-ous-ness d''d€-us-n5s pres-i-den-cy pres^e-den-se 

oH-gar-chy 6Kle-gar-ke pre-ter-it-ness pr§^ter-it-nes 

op-er-a>.tive 6p'per-a-tiv pri-ma-ri-ly pri^ma-re-le 

or-a-to-ry or^'ra-tirr-e proc-u-ra-cy prok'u-ra-s6 

or-di-na-ry {Jr'dfi-na-re prof-it-a-ble proFfet-a-bl 

or-tho-doxry 6rYh6-dox^ prom-is-o-ry pr6m''mis-sur-e 

THE BATTI.B OF BUNKER HILL. LESSON 14. 

1. On tbe 16th of June, 1775, the American Council of 
war, then sitting at Cambridge, resolved that Bunker Hill 
should be fortified; and Gen. Putnam, and Col. Prescott, were 
directed to perform the service the following night. 

Accordingly Col. Prescott, of a tall and commanding figure, 
(clad in a simple calico frock,) a grave countenance, an ardent 
imposing pharacter, and a_ long, formidable sword^ left the 
camp with ond thousand men, and led the way, with iark lan- 
terns, to the appointed Hill. 

2. On reaching the place, he was joined by Gdn. Putnam, 
accompanied by Col. Gridley, *the chief engineer. They 
agreed that Bunker Hill was too remote from the enemy, 
and too tame a position for thek- purposes; — and that Breed's 
Hilly which overlooked the> town, and brought the foo at their 
feet was the intended height. 

3. To this Hill, therefore, they immediately repaired, and, 
at midnight, the first spade broke tie sod upon the line of the 
intrenchment. When the rising sun had dissipated the mists 
of the morning, the veil was removed from the eyes of the as- 
tonished invaders, who beheld the Americans behind forniida- 
blejredoubts, reared n^ by enchantment, looking down upon 
their position and noting dieir slightest movements. * 

4. Alarmed for their safety, they opened their portals and 
poured upon the intrenching band, the thunderof their artil- 
lery from the ships of war, fiooting in the harbour at the foot 
of fte lull. Finding their guns did not frighten tbo Americains 
away, they called a council of war. The clattering of hoofs, 
the rattling of wheels, and the quidc march of troo^a^ ^ax« 1<(^ 
the intrenchers the first note of andUlax^: laoN^cm^^X. *''15i^'« -» 
voj hojra,' says Col. Preiscott, *\?e ah^\\ Wn^ ^ ^^^^^ ^jsA.^^ 

shall wbip tbem*^ 
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5. At 10 o'clock, the British, ahout five thousand strong, 
undtf the command of Oen. Howe, with a host of eminent 
subordinate officers, embarked for the battle ground, andT, un- 
der the protection of their ships of war, landed near the foot 
of the hilL The continued roar of the cannon, spread the 
news of approaching conflict; and such of the American forces 
as were inthe immediate vicinity and could be supplied with 
arms, hurried to the scene of danger. 
6. Thither, too, hastened the first martyr, Warreriy the hero 
StarkSj the entrepid ficaci,^ the undaunted Brooks, the venera- 
ble Pomerayj and many others, in whose bosoms beat the 
pure throb of devoted patriotism. Toward this point, also, 
^ rushed myriads of anxious spectators from the surrounding 
* country, to witness the onset, and learn the event of a contest 
upon which was suspended the fate of the new world. 

7. The houses, the heights, an^ the steeples in Boston, 
were crowded with thousands of the inhabitants, and the idle 
soldiery, anxioUs to be spectators of a scene at once sublime 
in the whole, but, in detail, awfully appalling: -a husband, a fa- 
ther, a brother, in mortal combat. Many a poor soldier'iS 
wife loo}ced on with painful forebodings, that she was then to 
be lefl a widow, and her home three thousand miles across 
the Atlantic. 

'* While her children cy^d, *'mamma, shall we not rue the day. 
That we came to lose our Pa. in North America." 

GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION.- — LESSON 15. 

<Jase 8. When the first term of the series is greater or 
loss than the ratio, then work by the following^ 

Rule.;,!. Write a fe^ of the leading terms, as ip the 2d 
<:asQ, and begin their indices with a cypher. 

2. Add such of these as will make an index, Jess by one, 
than the number expressing the term sought. 

3. Multiply the geometrical terms belonging to the indi- 
IL :ces, for a dividend. , ' 

^^ ' 4. Raise the first term to a power, less by one than the 
number of terms multiplied, for a divisor, and the quotient re- 
, suiting will be the term sought. Thus:— 

(l) The first term of a geometrical series, is 6, and the 
^•atio 3, what is the 11th term? 

12 3 4 indices 

5. 15, 45. 135. 405. leading terms, „ ^ 

/r/r./. 5X5X5-125. divisor. 
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1+ 24-3+4=10 index to 11. 
15 X45X135X405,=282943125. dividend 
and 5X5X5=125.divi?or, 2»29431 25 -M^i5 =2263545 Ans. 
(2) A., at the birth ot'his son, B, deposited in the bank one 
cent with the assurance that he would double it at the return 
of every birth day, until he was 21; what was B's fortune? 

Ans. $20971. 51. 

Promiscuous exercises in Geometrical Progression, 

(V) B had eight children; he left the youngest £5. the 
next youngest <£15. and so on to the 8th; what was his es- 
tate? " .4n«. .^16400. 

(2) What debt can be discharged in one year, by payino* 
2 cts. for the first month, 8 for the 2d, 32 for the 3d, and so 
on in quadruple proportion for each month/ 

^»s. $111848.10. 

(3j D married his daughter on new-years, arid gave her 
an English guinea toward her portion, and said he would dou- 
ble it on the first day of each month of the year; what was 
her portion in federal money, the dollar at 4s. 6d? 

Ans. ^-19110. 

(4) H sowed a grain of wheat, which produced 7 fold 
the first year; the whole was agam sowed, and yielded a like 
increase; and so on for 12 successive years. Now, suppose 
7680 grains make a pint, and the bushel to be worth $1.25; 
to what will the whole amount? Ans. $5866-876. 

(5) What sum will purchase a horse, wearing four shoes, 
each secured by eight nails, provided one cent be paid for tkp 
first nail, two for the second, four for the third, Ad tnR 
double to the last? Ajis. $42949672.96. 

4 r 

REMARKS, ' &C. LESSON l6. 

t. Simile. A siiuiie is a direct comparison between tw 
objects, conducted in form and coiilinued much more menubly* 
and fully ihair a metaphor. Thus; — 

The mt)vemenls of great princes, are like those of great rir- 
ers; the course of which is seen by every one; but the secret 
springs of which, are known to but tew. 

RuL£. Avoid comparison between objects of an obscure 
and uncertain reseraiilance; and never push the simile too tar, 
nor compose it of mixed object!^. 
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EzAMPLl. As when a vulture, on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartars tread, 
Dislodpng Jrom a region scarce ot prey, 
To gorge the flesh of lambs that go astray. 
On hills where flocks are f/d, with weary wings, 
Flies |o the source of Ganges, Indian springs, 
But in his way, lights on the tertile plain, 
Where Chinese dw^ll and crop the golden grain; 
So on this new made earth, the hellish foo, 
Came forth alone, tosrAk a world in wo. 
{^This is a mixed simile,-— 'the objects are obscure, and re- 
mote, and the parallel unnecessnrily pushed; the objects are too 
multiplied and incoherent to aflbrd materials for a distinct pic- 
ture.j 

Obs. The proper mode of testing the correctness of figures 
of speech, is to form a picture oj them in the innd, and exam- 
it$e its parts, relations and proportions, then the foreign and 
unnatural members may be lopjjed off, and cast away. 

As wax would not be adequate to the purposes of signattire, 
if it had not the power to retain as well as receive the impres- 
sion, so the same holds good of the soul with respect to sense. 
Sense is its receptive power, iniagination, its retentive. Had it 
sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as wa- 
ter, in which, though the impression is instantly made, it is as 
instantly Icxsi. 

Note. In all similes, the judgment is much more concerned, than the 

fancy. Hence, the employment of thi j figure, ia well adapted to im^ 

prove the understanding. But aimiies arc not arguments; and althongh 

they may be based on truth, and perve to illustrate it; yet they do .not 

ji|g)rove the truth of any position. Care therefore must be taken thni 

^hcy ift not lead the judgment astray 

SPELLING. -^LKSSON 17, 

prom-on-to-fy prorn'miin tur-e spir-it-u-al gpir'it-yu-al 

pul-rao-na-ry pSI-mo-nar^ spir-it u-ous spir^t-yu-us 

pur-ffa-to-ry puK-ga-ture sti-'ion-a ry stft^9hun-i»ro 

ques tion-a-ble que.st^-yun a-bl st ir-u-a-ry stat^yu*l[-r6 

rea-son-a-ble re^-z'n-a-bl ste-re-o-tvpe Kt6^r6-64ip© 

rocro-a-tive rek-kr6-a-tiv suc-cu- eu-cy Buk'^kuWeo-sC* 

ref-ra-ga-ble reP-fra-ga-bl ' sumpt-« -a ry siiiDt'yti-a-re 

reg-u-la-tor reg^-u-la-tur tab-er-tia-cle tab''©r-na*k! 

repar-a-ble rep'pkr-a-b! tcra-po-ra-ry tem''pd-rii-re 

rep-er-ior-y rep'per-tur-e ter-ri-to-ry tei^ir€-tttr^ . 

rep^u-ta-bh r€p^pu-ta-bl teti-t\-tYio-ny t6s^t#-i»iin«^ 

res'O lU'bJe rez'o-lii.bl tiVwWr^ Wv'^Wx^ 

rev'O'ca-ble rev'o-ka-bl toVet-a-W^ \jSW-vV\ 
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right-e-ous-ness rit'ye-us-nes trans-fer-a-ble trans''fer-a-bl 

sal a-man-der saTa man dur trans-i-to-ry tran'se-tur-e 

sal-u-ta-ry saKliJ-tii-re trib-u-ta-ry trib'u-ta-r6 

sanc-ti-mo-ny sank'te-mo-ne tris-yl-la-ble tris'sil 14-bl 

sanct-u-a-ry sankt'yu-a re tri te-la-ry tu te-la r6 

sang-ui-na-ry sang'gwe-na re ul-ti-mate-ly uKt^-mate-le 

sea-3on-a-ble se'z'n-a-bl un-du-la ry u»'ju-lk-r^ 

sec-con -da-ry sek'kun da -re ut-ter-a-ble ut^tur-ft-bl 

sed en-ta-ry sed'den-ta-re vac-il-lan-cy vas^'sil-lan-se 

sem-i-na-ry sem^e-na re val-u-a-ble vaFu a-bl 

sem-i-qua-vcr sem^ine-kwa-vr ya-ri-a-hle va^ie-a-bl 

sep-ar-a-bJe sep'par-a-bl va-ri-e-gate vft^re-a-g^te 

sept-u-a-gint septVu-a-jent veg-e-ta-ble vej''e-ta-bl 

ser-vice-a-ble ser''vis-a-bl veg-e-ta-tive vej''e-ta-tiv 

sev-en-ti-«th sev^'v'n-te eth ve-be-roent-ly ve'he-raent-le 

slov-en-li-ness sluv^'ven-le-nes ven-er-a-ble veri^er-a-bl 

so-ei-a-ble so^ he-a-bl vi-bra-to-ry vi'bra-tur-e 

sol-i-ta-ry s6l'l6-ta-re vis-ion-a-ry vizh'un-a-re 

sov-er-eig»-ty suv^er-in-te vol-un-ta-ry vdriin-ta-re 

spec-u-la-tive speK^ku-la-liv vul-ner-a-ble vuKnur-a-bl 

spec-u-la-tor spek^ku-la-tur war-rant-a-ble w6r^rant-a-bl 

LIC880N 18. 

The battle of Btiiker Hill, continued. 

7. At the foot of the hill, the British halted, and, from their 
well stowed koHpsacks, made a quiet dinner: — Many of them, 
however, denied for the last time, Thf Americans had toiled 
excessively through \\\^ night and the day, fasting; nor would 
they be relieved. The redoubt which they had raised, ihey were 
the best qualifiedto defend; — they had the merit of the labour, 
and they wanted the honour of the victory: — nor would they 
dine imtil their work was done. 

8. As the enemy formed and advanced, the American drums 
beat to arms: the spade was immediately exchanged for the musk- 
et; Gen. Putnam appeared at the head of the troops and led 
them into action. He bade them hold their fire, until the Brit- 
ish came so near as to show the white of their eyes; then to aim 
below their waists, — to look well to the handsome ct^ats, and 
remember that one officer was worth a |iundred privates. 

9. The invading force, with unwavering step, advanced with- 
in five rods of the embankment, when the Americans simulta- 
Aeonsly poured upon them an unbroken sheet of leaden death, 
which swept them away like stubble, and senlE uixw^^^^x^^n^^^ 
<commaDders aad commandedyto thciT \oti^atcoviv\.\\i w^'^^^ 
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world. The broken ranks retreated in confusion down the bilfy 
while the huzza of victory re-echoed through the patrint lines, 
among whom, not a hair had been brought to the ground. 

10. Under cover of the hill, the British drew up afresh, and^ 
over the dead bodies of their cumrads, returned to' the attack. 
They were now allowed to approach still nearer to the embank- 
ment. Anon the frital ordfr came, and it was faithfully .obey- 
ed. Both officers and men, fell in promiscuous heaps, and the 
shrieks and groans of the dying and wounded, rent the air, 
while the survivors retreated again in dismay, andlefttbe Ameri- 
cans to tasie a second time, the sweets of victory. 
11. Biu their triumph was short; — their cause was hopeless, — 
and they knew it. Their ammunition was expended, their guns 
were without bayonets, and th»*y had hardly a dozen swords in 
the field. Yet they fearlessly resolved to defend the works to 
the last extremity, even with the breech of their muskets, rather 
than surrender to an enemy, whom they had twice driven in dis- 
order from the summit of the hill. 

12. The British, under the direction of general Clinton, 
who had crossed over to their aid, rallied a third time Strip- 
ped of their heavy knapsacks and their outer coals, they ad- 
vanced to scale the works and fall upon the Americans with 
fixed bayonets. 

13. A few only of the patriot band, had a cartridge of pow- 
der left. These were reserved for the last effort, at which they 
were to be sold for all they would fetch. When the assaulting 
host might have been reached from the redoubt with a mace 
staff, the daring few poured upon them their last deadly fire, 
which wounded their general, broke their ranks, shook their 
firmness, and, for a moment, diverted their purpose. 

14. All the means of defence, were now totally exhausted; 
and American blood, in the estimation of the heroic Putnam, was 
too precious to be spilt for nought H»' therefore drew off his 
men in order, and covered their retreat by adventurously throw- 
ing himself, on horseback, between his troops Hnd the exasper- 
ated foe, who felt that he liad but lean revenge for his heavy 
loss and deep disgrace. 

INVOI^UTION. LESSON 19. 

Involution implies the raising of a given root to a given pow- 
er;-- this is done by multiplication. 

Rule. Multiply the given root, or number by itself, and that 
produced by the same number, at\d so on to the required pow 
er. Thus: — 
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(I ; What is the 6th power of 2? Jlns. 64. 

2X2=4, the2<l power; 4X2 = 8, the 3d power; 8X2=16, 
the 4th power; l6X2=32,fhe 5th power, and 32X2 = 64, the 

Gth pow^r. 

Obs. The 2d power is called the square, the Sd power, the 
cube, the 4th power, the biquadrate, ^-c. 

(2) What is the 3d power of 4? Ans. 4X4$<4=64. 

What is the 5th power of 4? 

What is the cube of 36? 

What is the 4th power of 3? 

What is the 4th power of 5? 

What is the 2d power of 64? 

What is the 6th power of .06? Ans. .000000046656. 
(9) What is the 3d power of .025? Jns. 000015525. 
(^10) What is the cube of 3-4.^ Ans. 39-304. 

(U) What is the square of 37.5? Ape. 1406.25. 

A table cf the powers of the nine digets. 



Alls. 1024. 
Ans, 46656. 
Ans, 81. 
Ans. 625. 
Ans. 4096. 
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32 


.64 


128 


256 


512 


3; 


243 


729 


2187 


6561 


10683 


4 16 


64 256 


1024 


4096 


16364 


65536 


262144 


.5 25 


125 625 


3125 


15625 


78125 


390625 


1953125 


6 36 


216 


1296 


7776 


46656 


279936 


1679616 


10077696 


7 49 


343 


2401 


16807 


117649 


823543 


5764801 


40353607 


8 64 


512 


4096 


3276S 


262144 


2097152 


16777216 


134217728 


9 81 


72S6561 


5904£ 


531441 


I 4782969 


43046721 


3874204891 



REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 20^ 

4. Mentonymy. — This is a figure in language founded on 
the several relations of causes and eflects; — Of the sign, and the 
thing signified; — Of tlie container, and the thing contained, &c. 
As, he reads Cow per. (Here the cause is put for the effect.^ 
Respect grey hairs. (In this case the effect is put for the cause.) 
The kettle boils. (Here the container is used for the thing con- 
tained.) He ploughs the deep. (He sails on or over the s»^^,\ 

Rule. Avoid the use of this figure, \tv ^\ c^v?.^ >nV4\^ "^^ 
relation is any way obscure, or of do\i\)Vt\x\ ox wtvTv^V>\x^ '^YS?^^^'^ 
(ion, P2 
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Example. On emerging from the bush^ every man was or- 
dered to douse his glim, on pain of being run through. 

(Here the phrase, dotise /u> ^ifiot, implies extinguish his torch ^ 
a figure familiar to sailors, but obscure to the generality of read- 
ers.) 

The young of all ages are ardent, because unnipped by dis- 
appointment. 

The captain and crew, lent us a helping hand, or t\to. 

Obs. 1. Sometimes a part is put for the whole, <«• the 
whole for a part, — j4 genius f^r a species^ or a species for age 
niu^.^'JInd something less or more is put for the object, and 
^ /akeft ita place by mere reference, 

A fleet of twenty sail moved up the bay. 

He has often crossed the Atlantic wave. 

He descended into hell, (the grave,) and the third &ay he arose 
and ascended into heaven, (happiness.) 

Obs. 2. The virtues and the vices are often used for iht 
persons who possess them, and the application is made by the 
mind intuitively, 

Cicero speaiis of Cataline's army, and the Ho.nian legion in 
■ he antithetic style. 

^ On the side of Rome, modesty is engaged; with our ene- 
my, impudence; — on our side is chastity; on his, lewdness; — on 
ours, integrity; on his, deceit; — on ours, piety; on his, profanity; 
— on ours, honour; on his, baseness: — in a word, equity, tem- 
perance, fortitude, prudence, and all the virtues, engage with in- 
justice, luxury, cowardice, rashness, and all the vices. 

Note. Metonymy is a common figure, and found in almost all spe- 
cs of composition. It is less frequently employed erroneously than 
most other figures. It frequently imparts to language a brevity and 
cauty which are liighly pleasing. * • 

SPELLING.-^LESSON SsL 

•Accent on the 2d syllable, 

a-bre-vi-ate ab-bre^-ve-ate ad-vi-sa-blo ud-vrzil-bl 

a-bil-i-ty a-biK-e-te a-e-ri-al a-e'ri-al 

ji-bom-i-na^e a-bom''-6-nate af-fin-i-ty af-fin^e-te 

ab-ste-mi-ous ab^-ste-me-us af-fir-ma-tive af-fer^ma-tiv^ 

a-ca-ci-a 5-ka'-she-a a-gil-i-ty u-jiFe-te 

a-cad-e-my a-kad^-de^me a-gree-a-ble a-gree-a-bl 

nC'Cel-er-ate Sk-selMur-ate a-lac-ri-ty a-lak^kre-te 

ac-cent'U-ate ak-sent'-yuaie a\-\ege-a-\i\e> SLl-leie'a-bl 

ac'cep'ta-ble fik-sep'-ta-b\ aUe-v'v-^\.^ ^V\%'n^-^\.^ 

acces'Si'bh ak-ses^se-bl aVlow-aAAe ^V\W^-\i\ 
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a-nal-lo-gy 
a-nal-y-sis 
an-aph-o-ra 



ac-cip-i-ent ak^sep'^pe-Snt al-le-vi-al 

* al*ter-na-tive 

aCcom-pa-ny ak-kum'pa-ne am-bros-i-a 

t a-me-na-ble 

ac-cou-tre-mentak-kd^t'r-ment a-men-i-ty 
ac-cu-sa-tive ak-ku'zSi-tiv 
a-cer-bi-ty a-ser''be-te 

a-sid^'de-te 

a-sid^du-late 
a-da-je-d 

an-at-o-my 
ad-min^'nla-tur an-ni-hi-late 
ad-mis^se-bl an-nu-i-ty 
a-dor^a-bl an-nun-ci-ate 

ad-venf'yu-rur a-nom-a-lous 

^i* a*nom-a-]y 
ad-ver^be-al a-non-y-mus 
ad-*ver^se-t6 an-tag-o-nist 
ad-ver-tise-mcnt ad-ver^tiz-mSnt 
* ac-com-rno-date 
•f* ac-com-plish-ment 



a-cid-i-ty 
a-cid-u-late 

a-da-gi-o 

t 
+ 

ad-min-is-ter 
ad-mis-si-ble 
a-dor-a-ble 
ad*vent-ur-er 

§ 

ad-ver-bi-al 
ad-ver-si-ty 



al-Iu've-a] 
al-ter^na-tiv 
am-brozh$-^a 
a-rae^na-bl 
a-men^ne-te 
am-phib-i-ous %m-f ib^e-us 
a-nal-o gous a-nal^l6-gus 

a-nalio-js 
a.naHe-sis 
an-affo-ra 
an-at^6-me 
an-nrhe-lato 
an-nu^e-le 
an-nun^shS-ate 
a-*noin'a-Ius 
a-nom^a-Ie 



J ad-meas-ure-ment 
§ ad-vent-ure-some 



a-n6n''e-iiius 
an-tag^'o-nist 
an-te-ri-our aii-te're-ur 
ak-kom^iiio-date 
ak-kom'plish-ment 
ad-mez'vure-ment 
ad-vent'yure-sum 



LESSON 22. 

Principles of the American Hevoiiition. 

1 When we speak of the glory of our fathers, we mean not 
that vulgar renown attained by physical strength; nor yet that 
higher fame, acquired by intellectual powers. Both often ex- 
ist without lofty thought, pure intent, or generous purpose. 
But the glory which we celebrate, was of a moMtl cast: — 
Righteous as to its ends; just as to its means. 

2 The American Revolution had i-ts origin, neither in am- 
bition, nor in avarice; neither in envy, nor in passion; but in 
the nature and relation of things, and in the resulting neces- 
sity of a separation from the parent state: — and its progress 
was limited by that necessity. 

3 During the struggle, our fathers displayed great strength 
of fortitude, and great moderation of purpose. In difficult 
times, they conducted with wisdom; — in doubtful times, with 

- firmness; — in perilous* times, with courage, Uv!v^^\ <s^^^x^^- 
sive trials, they stood erect; amidst gte«cl V^tK^NaJCvovje., xi.w'fe^- 
daced; in the dark hour of danger, feaxXesa •-^tv^'vs^^^^'*^^ 
iQ the bright hour of prosperity, lem^eT^te ^\^^ ^ovx^"^^"^ ^ -^ 
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4 It was not the instant pressure of the arm of despotism 
that roused them to action; but the principle upon which that 
arm was extended. They could have paid the stamp-tax, »id 
the tea-tax, had they been increased a thousand fold. But 
payment acknowledged the right, and they spurned the con- 
sequence!^ of that acknowldgment. 

6 They could have lived, and happily too, in spite of Brit- 
ish impositions. They could have bought and sold, and got 
gain, and been at ease. But they would have held these bles- 
sings by the tenure of dependence on a foreign power;— at 
the mercy of a king and his minions. They saw that their 
prosperity would be temporary, their possessions, precarious, 
and their ease, inglorious. 

6 But above all, they foresaw that those burdens, though 
light to them, would be multiplied and grievous to their chil- 
dren. - They knew that ere' long^ desperate struggle must 
come; and they chose it should come in their own times and 
persons. They were willing to meet the crisis, endure the tri- 
al, and incur the hazard, that their descendants might reap 
the harvest and enjoy the blessing. 

8 Generous men! exalted patriots! immortal statesmen! — 
For this deep moral affection, this elevated self devotion, this 
noble purpose and bold daring, the muUijSlying myriads of 
your posterity, as they thicken along the coast, from the Sj^ 
Croix to the Mississippi, and from the Atlantic to the takes, 
from the lakes to the mountains, and from the mountains to 
the Pacific; shall, on all succeeding anniversaries of their 
national birth-day, through all future time, come up, as we at 
this hour, to the temple of the Most High, with song, and an- 
them, and thanksgiving, and choral symphony, and hallelujali, 
to repe^ your names, — to look steadfastly on the brightness 
of your glory, — to trace its spreading rays to the point whence 
they pour, — and to learn in your character and conduct, a 
practical illustration of public duty, in the day of public emer- 
cncy. 



O" 



EVOLUTION. LESSON 23. 

Note 1. Evolution implies the extraction of the roots of powers. The 
root is that number on which the power is based, and which, being invol- 
ved in itself a given number of times, produces the given power, uie root 
of which is sought. 

The square root, or root of the second power, of any number, 
may he found by the following , 

Rule. 1. Separate the given ][)owet \i\ ^o\w\^^ wto periods 
of two figures each, commencing at tVve uiv\\s \*We* 
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2. Subtract from the left hand period, its greatest square, and 
place the root of that square as a quotient for the first figure of' 
the answer. 

3. To the remainder, bring down the next left hand period 
for a dividend, double the fiirst quotient fit^ure for an imagi- 
nary divisor, and find how often it is contained in the dividend, 
ciLCepting the units place. 

4. .Put the result for the second figure of the answer, amd also 
on khe right of the imaginary divisor, for a real divisor, then di- 
vide and subtract as before. 

5. To the remainder, bring down the next period for a new 
dividend, double the quotient for a new imaginary divisor, place 
the result as before, and thus proceed through all the periods. — 
Thus:— 

(1) What is the square root of 20736? Ans. 144. 

2'07'36('144 root. 



24;ior 

96 



^ 284J1136 
1136 
Proof. The square of the root, with the remainder added, 
if any, will equal the given power. — 144X144=20736. 

Note. 2. Every number has a root ; and when it can be accurately 
obtained, it is called a rational root; — othei-wise, it is called a surd. 

The square root is distinguished by this V character. 
Thus: — V*^6=6. implies, the square root of 36 equals 6. 
The other roots are determined by the index of the power pla- 
ced over this character; thus: — V means the third power or 

4 

cubo ; V the biquadrate, &c. When the power is express- 
ed by several characters, seperated by -|- or — , a lino is drawn 
over all from the top of the sign of the root. The 2d thus: — 

V36+6 ; the 3d thu.?: V^~3, &c. 

• (2) What is the square root of 5499025 ? Ms. 2345. 

(3) What is the square root of 10342656 ? Ms. 3216. 

(4) What is the square root of 29859^4? Ans. 1728. 

REMARKS, &C.— LESSON 24. 

5. Personification is that figure in language which attributes 
life and action to inanimate objects; U on^\t\A\'?^ \^^^ xw^^'^ 
ence which /he imagination and passm^ W\«i\i\iO^^^^^^^'^^' 
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lions and npinions of mxri. As^ the thirsty earth asks for rain; 
she drinks copiously of the falling shuwer, and agriin smiles in 
prestine beauty. 

Rule. Avoid ihf use of this figure when the subject is desii- 
ruti> of dl|?f)ity;— when useiJ, avoid dressing it gp in a irifllng and 
fantastic garbv 

Example 
She sUhII be dignified wiiii this high honour; 
Shn s!mII b''ar niv Ladv's trail lest the bnse earth* 
Should, trom her vesture, rhaiice to ste'dl a kiss; 
And, of so great a favour, i^rowinjf proud, 
Disiiain to roof the suiiinier smelling flower, 
Am'1 fn:!ke rough winter everlastingly. 
(^Wliv is our ancient mother earth, degraded by the epithet 
base, and made to change sexes with Jnpiter, to steal a kiss from 
a lady's roher Why so proud of the favour as to refuse the fu- 
ture enibenishment of the sumoier smelling flower, and choose 
rather to lie wrapped, everlristingly, in ront^h winter's frosty 
winding sheet? If this is rnoiher earth, she is base indeed!) 
Then sated hun^jer, bids his brother, thirst, 
Pro !uce the flowinc bowl; — 
Nor wantio':^ is the brown October, drawn, 
M'W'^v" and perfe^'t from his dark retreat 
;(* 1)1" thirt}^ years; — and now his honest front, 
riHtisets in the liirht refnjiront. 
(He-v the b:)djly appetites Hud gfratlfications are represented 
?js huhiin r interconre, which, if not subjects of an order tno low 
for this firnn , appears to exhibit, at least, affected passion.) 
Derrr fated name! rest ever nnreveaPd, 
N »r piss, these lips, in holy silence seai'd, 
Hide it, n»y heart, wifhin thnt close disguise; 
VVherf, mix'd with 'iod\s, his lovM idea lies: 
Oh! wriie ir not, my br^nd! His name appears 
Alre.idv written; — blt^t it out my Tears! 
; The two list lines dntraft jrreHtly from the dis;nity and beau- 
ty of the foor first. Thev are not the language of native passion, 
but the suffGfesMnns of ron<'eit. Pew ran read the whole with- 
out feeling a regiet thnf the faulty lines were added.) 

SPELLING. LESSON L^5. 

;in-thol-o.gy an-t^hol'oje as-so-ci-ate as-so^she-ate 

jui-tic-i-pate an-tis^e pate a.s-troi-o-ger as-troFo-jiir 

an'tip-a-lhy itn-tip^a-the as-tron-o-my as-tr6n''n6-me 

an'tiph-m'sirj an-tiffra-sis a-\toc-\A^ ^-\xW?»^Aft 
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an-tip-o-des 

an-ti-qui-ty 

anx-i-c-ty 

a-phar-e-sis 

a-phe-Ii-on 



au-dac-i'ty 

avid-i-ty 

au-re*ii-a 

au-ric-u-lar 

au8*ter-i-ty 

au-tom-a-ton 

aux-i]-ia-ry 

bar-bar-i-ty 

ba-rorn-e-ter 

ba>siI-i-con 

be-at-i-fy 



an-tip''fl-d€z 

an-lik^we-te 

angz-i"€-te 

a-fa/e-sis 

a-ftle-un ' 
n-poc-alypse S-p6k^a-lips 
a-poc-ry-pha a-p6k''r6-fa 
a-pol-o-gize a-p6K6-gizo 
a-pos-ta cy a-p6s''ta-s6 
a-pos-tro-phe a-pos^'tro-fe 
ap-peJ-Ja-tive ap-peKIa-tiv 
ap-per-ti-oent ap per^te-nent be-at-i-tude 
ap-pite-ci-ate ap-pre'she-ete bei-liger-ant 
ap-pro-pri-ate ap-pro^p re-ate be-nef-i-cencc b€-n6t''6-8€ns»' 
ap-prox-i-mate ap-pr6ks^€-mate bi-en-ni-al bi-ei/n*-41 
a-rith-mo-tic a-rith^'me-tik bi-og-ra-phy 
ar-tic-u-late kr-tik^u-late bru-tal-i ty 
ar-tif-i-cer ^r tif€-sur ca-du-ce-us 
ar-til-Ier-y ir-tiriur-e ca-lam-i-ty 
as-cen-den-cy Ss-sen^'den-s^ cal-ca-ri-ous 
as-per-j-ty as-pei^6-te ca-Ium-ni-ate 
as-sas-si-nate as-8as''s6-nate ca-mel-o-pard ka-ine!'ld»pkrd 
as-sid-u-ous as-sid''yu-us can-thar-i-des kan thar'5-dfiz 



aw-di«^Mc 
a-vid'M6 

aw.r«afr4 

Aw-rik'u-IXi- 

awg-tlr^6*te 

aw-tom-a-ton 

a\fgz-iKya-itJ 

bir-bar'^.te 

ba-rdrn'mft-'tfir 

ba-ziK<-kon 

be.5t^«-fi 

b«-fit'etudc 

bel-lij%.ant 



bi-og'ra-fe 

brftlar«-t« 

ka-du^8h#-UB 

ka ]ani^^-te 

kal-ka^r6-us 

ka-lum^iDd-atc 



as-sign-a-ble 
as-sim-i-Iate 



ka-pas^Md 



ka-p^r^e-sun 



as-bln^a bl ca pac-ity 
as sim^e-late ca-par-i-son 

LESSON 26. 

Washington's Resignation. 

I The war of the Revolution closed in the fa)! of 1783, and 
Washington imniediaiely repaired to Congress, therj in session at 
Annapolis, to resign his commission. I'hat Hugu.vt body gavf 
him public audience on the day sucoediny that of {ijs arrival, 
at 12 o'clock. He was introduced hy t'u* Sfcretur}, and con- 
ducted to a chair S(»on after, the Presiderjt'aros(» aud informed 
him that the United States, in Congress assembled, were pre- 
pared t^) receive his commimication. 

2 With a native dignity, improved by tlic solemnity of the oc- 
casion, the general rose and delivered the Aliou ing address: 
Mr. President: — 

The great events on which my resienation depended, havin<f 
at length taken place, I have now the honour of oflVring ray sin- 
cere congratulations to Congress, and of ^iresei\V\t\i$; uvj^'^XV \i^- 
fore them, to swrrender into their hand'i ite V\w^\. ^Qvajn\vv\5i^ v^ 
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me, and to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service ot 
my country. 

3 Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sove- 
reignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the U. States 
of becoming a respectable nation, I resign, with satisfaction, the 
appointment I accepted with diffidence; — a diffidence in my abil- 
ity to accomplish a task so arduous, — which, however, was sii* 
perceded by a confidence in the lectitude of our cause, the sup- 
port of the supreme power of the Union, and the blessing of 
Heaven. 

4 The successful termination of the war, has verified the most 
sanguiutr expectations; — and my gratitude for the interposition of 
Providence, and the assistance I have received from my coun- 
trymen, increases with every review of the momentous contest. 

5 While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, I 
should do injustice to my own teelings, not to acknowledge in 
this place, the peculiar services and distingushed merits of the 
gentlemen who have been attached to my person during the war. 
It was impossible that the choice of confidential officers to com- 
pose ray family, could have been more fortunate. Permit me to re- 
commend in particular, those who have continued in the service 
to the present nu>ment, as worthy of the favourable notice and 
patronage of Congress. 

6 I regard it as an indispensable duty, to close this last act of 
my officiril life, by commending the interests of our dearest coun- 
try to the protection of Almighty God, and those wl)o have the 
superiniendance of them, to His holy keeping. 

7 Having now finished the work assigned rae, I retire from 
the great theatre of action, and, bidding an affectionate farewell 
to this august body, under whose orders I have so long acted, I 
here offer my commission, and take my leave of the employments 
of public life. 

EVOLUTION. — LESSON 2?'. 

Ofts. 1. fVhen thdmak occur in the given power, point off 
both tot^ysfrom the aeperatrix^ and^ to make compiete periods 
in the decinud places^ add a cypher. The root will consist of 
as many places as there are periods in the respective numbers. 
Thus:— 

(b) What is the square root of 164.396? Ans, 12.82. 
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ft 

1'64.3960(12.8^ root. 
1 . 



1X2=22) 64 

44 



12X2=248)2039 
1984 



128X2=2562) 5660 

5124 



436 remainder. 
12.82 X 12.824436= 164.3960. proof. 

(6) What is the square root of 6.9169? Ans. 2.63. 

(7) What is the square root oif 1486.17901? .if iw. 38.55. + 

(8) What is the square root of .000132496/ j^im. .011514- 
Obs. 2. When the Root of a vulgar fracUonis requhedy 

reduce the vulgar to a decimai fraction, and then extract the 
root. Thus: — 

(9) What is the square root of 4|<3[, 1 Ans. 81+ 
425-^6400=664. Then .66,40(81 X81 +79=6640 proof. 

8X8=64 



8X2=161)240 
161 

79 remainder. 

(10) What is the square root of HfJ ? Ans. .875. 

(11) Whatis the square root of llll? Jtns. .857+ 

(12) What is the square root of ^^? Am. .8. 

(13) What is the square root of 50 J| 1 Ms. 7.125. 

(14) What is the square root of 30, f go ^ ^ns. 5.5. 

REMARKS, &C. LESSON 28. 

6. Apostrophes — An apostrophe implies a departure from 
the regular course of the siibject, for the purpose of address^ 
tng some particular person or thing. This figure originates 
both in imagination and in passion, and it results in a less bol4 
exertion of those faculties than is requisite for pergonification. 
Thus, in the dying Christian, Oh death! where is tby sting! 
Oh grave! where is thy victory! .. 

Rule. Avoid declung the object a&&tea^^dL vnflcv ^%fecV^ 

Q 
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drapery^ and tinsel ornaments, (jhe ordinary work of fanc^. 
aau not of passion J and never weaken a figure by extension. 

Example. 
Welcome, thou kind deceiver, 
Thou bdst of thieves, who, with an easy key, 
Dost open life, and, unperceiv'd by us, 
E'en steal us from ourselves; discharging so 
Death's dreadful office, better than himself; 
Touching our limbs so gently into slumber, 
That death stands by, deceiv'd by his own image, 
And thinks himself but sleep. 
CThis is part of Cleopatra's apostrophe to the asp which 
was about to sting her to death. Jt is too tame and fanciful, 
too particular and descriptive for the occasion that drew it 
Ibrth. Apostrophes which are addressed to the passions^ 
should be short, concise, and even abrupt, and couched in 
strong language; those addressed to the imagination, admit of 
greater length and regularity. , 

SPELLING. — LESSON 29. 



ca-tas-tro-phe ka-tis^tro-f6 col-lu-sor-y ^ 

ca-thol-i-cism ka-thoFe-sizm com-bus-ti*ble kom-bus^tfi-W 
ce-leb-ri-ty s6-leb^br€-te com-me-di-an kom-meMe-an 
ce-ler-i-ty se-ber^re-tS com-mem-o-rate k6m*mem^m6-rate 
cen-so-ri-ous sen-sO^re-iis com-mend-a^ble kom-mend^a-bl 
cen-ten-ni-al sen-ten^ne-al com-mens-u-rftte kom-mens'yiUrate 
cen-trif-u-gal sen-trif ^u-gal com-mis-er-ate k6m>*miz''er-ate 
Oen-trip-e-tal sSn-trip'e-tal com-mo-di-ous kom^mO'^de-iis 
cer-tif-i*cate s^r-tlf^'e-ket com-mod-i-ty kom-mdd'€.te 
cerfU-le-an s€-ru^l€-an com-mu-ni-cant kom-mu'n^-kant 
*cha-lyb-e-ate ka-Iib'€.et com-par-a-tive kom-par^a-tiv 
cha-ine-le-on ka^ne'^lS-un icom-par-i-son kom-par'e-siin 
<^hi-ca-her-y ^d-ka^nur-€ cdm-pas-sion-Etrkdm-pashfshun-ate 
chi-iher-i-cal k€imSr'r6-kal eom^pat-i-ble k6m-paf§4)l 
ehi-rog-ra-pher>kl-i^g^ra^ar 6om*pen-di<kOUBkdin-pen''de.iis 
«hi-rog-ra-phy jkl^rSg'giS-f 6 com*peB-di*um kxim*pBn'j6-5m 
j.u: -4- -.^ «« h'i^w.Yt^ia^t^ ^/«iirt-Mk4<.;.fni. koiki-pet^^-tur 

Sn-se 
'se-bl 



W 
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rir-cum-flu-ent ser-kum^flu-ent con-ceiv-a-ble kon-sev'a-bl 
ci-¥il-i-ty s€-ri!'^t6 - con-corn- i-tant kon-kom'e-t&nt 

co-ad-ju-tant ko-Sd^ju-tant con-ca-pi-gcence kdn-ku^p^-aense 
co-ag-u-late kd-ag^u-lllte coo-fec-tion-er kdn-fek^shuii<4ir 
co-in-ci-dence kd-in'se*dense con-ge-ni-aj kdn-j$^n€-al 
<ioMat-er-al kol-lSfter-al con-ge-ri-es kon-je're-Sz 

LESSON 30. 

The reply of congi^ess io Washington's address. 

1. Geaeral Washiiigtoa, having delivered his address, ad- 
vanced to the president's chair and tendered his commission; 
jie then returned to his place, and received, standing, the fol- 
lowing reply, delivered by the president, general Mifflin : 

'^Sir, The United States in Congress assembled, receive 
^ntfa emoticms too affecting for utterence the solemn resigna- 
tion of the anthorities finder which you have led their troops 
with success, through a perilous and doubtful war. 

' 2. Called upon by your country to defend its invaded rights 
you accepted the sacred charge, before it had formed allian. 
ces; and whilst it was without funds, and without a govern- 
ment to support you. You have conducted the great military 
contest wiUi wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the 
rights of civil power, through all disasters and changes. 

3. You have, by the love and confidence of your fellow 
citizens, enabled them to display their martial genius, and 
transmit their fame to posterity. You have persevered, until 
these United States, aided by a magnanimous king and na- 
tion, Viave been enabled, under a just providence, to close the 
war in freedom, safety, and independence; — on which happy 
eventj we sincerely join you in congratulations. 

4. Having defended the standard of liberty in this new 
world; having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict, and 
those who feel oppression, you retire from the great theatre 
of action, with the blessings of your fellow citizens: — but the 
glory of your virtues, will not terminate with your military 
command, it will continue to animate remotest ages. 

5. We feel, with you, our obligations to the army in gen- 
eral, and will particularly charge ourselves with the interests 
of those confidential officers, who have attended your person 
to this affecting moment. 

6. We join you in commending the interests of our dear- 
est country to the protection of Almighty God^b^a^^c:Vi\xv^^\sx 
ii> dispose the hearts and minds of its e\\.\z^xv& Xovck^xw^"^^ 
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opportuuity aflbrded them of becoming a happy and respecta- 
ble nation. And ibr you, we address to him our earnest 
prayers, that a life so beloved, may be fostered with ^L his 
care; that he may render your days as happy as they have 
been illustrious, and that he will fmally give you that reward 
which the world cannot give. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES I» THE Si^UARE ROOT — LESSON 31. 

(1) A company of men gave $Zi61 in charity, each gave 
as many cents as theru were persons in company: — what was 
ihe number? Ana. 19. 

(2) B planted an orchard of 484 trees on a square lot of 
ground: — how many trees were there in each row? Ans. 22. 

(3) A's snuff box is 4 inches in diameter ; B's is four 
times as large: — what is its diameter.? Am, Sin. 

(4) D's circular pond is 100 feet in diameter:— what is the 
diameter of B's which is three times as large.'' Ans. 173.2+ 

(5) B's hat is 15 inches in diameter, and A's only half 
as large: — what is its diameter.? Ans. 8.4Sin. 

Obs. The square of ihe longest side of a right angle triwifr 
gky is equal io the sum of the sqttares of the other two sides^ 
Henccy token the length of any two sides is given, that of the 
other side may be readily found. 

(6) A line 160 feet long, reaches from the top of Barra 
May-pole, to the threshold of B's front door, which is 120 
feet from the .base of the May-pole: — what is the height of 
that pole? Ans. 106 feet nearly. 

160 X 160=25600, the square of the longest side,, 

* 120 X 120=14400, the square of the other giyen sifie. 

25600 — 14400=11200, the square of the side not given. 

The square root of which, 106ft. nearly, is the answer. 

Note. If the right angle triangle in this example was reduced to a 
iigure, the distance from the door to the May-pole, would be called the 
base; the pole, the perpendicular, and the line, the hypothenuiie. 

(7) The height of a fort is 15 feet, within a ditch 24 feet 
wide : what is the length of a ladder that reaches from the 
outer bank of the ditch to the top of the wall? 

« . Ans. 28 nearly. 

(8) From the top of a tower 203 {ent higli, A ^stretched a 
line 212 feet long, to the opposite bank of a river which wash- 
od the base of the tower: — how wide was the river? 

Ans. 61+feet. 
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11EM4IIKS; &C. — LESSON 32. 

7. HyperhoU. — ^Hyperbole is a figure in iaoguage founded 
upon the influenee which the imagiaation and the passions ex* 
ercise on the decisions of the mind. Its tendency is to mag- 
nify objects, and exaggerate circumstances beyond their just 
bounds. 

Rule. Avoid the use of. this figure in all cases wtiere 
truth or precision is required. When introduced, avoid unrea- 
sonable exaggeration,, lest you invade the province of bom- 
bast, and forfeit your claim to veracity^ 

' £XAMPL£. 

The star, which at your birth, shone out so bright, 
Darken'd the duller sun's meridian light. 
(This borders upon the ridiculous; — -and yet, prepared by 
the hand of Dryden, it was swallowed by Charles IL soon 
after his restoration.) 

If all the sticks in the world were made into pens, the hea- 
vens into paper, and the sea into ink, they would hardly fur- 
nish materials sufficient to describe the least part of your 
perfections. 

Obs. This figure isfreqtienily employed to diminish or under 
value objects held in disreputt, 
Hamlet remarks of his mother's marriage: 
That it should come to this ! 
But two months dead ! nay, not so much,— nftt two, 

Within a little month ! 
A little month ! Or e'er those shoes were old 
With •vhich she followed my poor father's body: 
She married! A[ 

A lover may bestride a gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall: — so light is vanity ! 

Note. The above examples are manifest perversions of this figure: 
the exaggerations are so palpable as not only not to aid the language, 
but excite (jlislike. 

6PELUNG. — LESSON 33.^ 

con-grat-u-late kon-grat'yu-^l&te de-cem-vi-ri de-sera've^ji 

con-sid-er-ate k6n-s|d^iir<'&te de*cid-u-ous de-sidfu-iis 

con-so-la-ble kon-sd^la-bl de-<ci-sive-'ly de^si'siv-l6 

con-sol-i-date H^n-sol'^^date de-ci-so-ry de-si^s6^re 

<con-spic-u-QUS kon-spjk'u-vs dc^-du^ciA^k Ae-ixifsfc-^jX 
con-stit'U'ent ion^stzryu-ent de^fi-ci^u-cj d'e*r\;^Wi^^ 
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con-ta-gi-on kon-ta^jg-un de-fi-na-ble de-fi^na-bl 
con-ta-gi-ous kon-ta'je-Ss de-fin-i-tive d€-fin'e-tiv 
con-temp-ti-ble k6n-tein''te-bl de-for-mi-ty de-fbr^m^tfe 
con-tempt-u-ouskon-tertft^yu-us de-gen-er-ate d6-jSn'Sr-ate 
con-tig-u-ous kon-tig^u-us do-liv-er-ance de-liv^r-anse 
con-tin-u-al kon-tin'u-al de-lu-so-ry de-lu^'sur-e 
coa-trol-a-ble kon-trdKa-bi de-moc-ra-cy de-mok^'ki^a-se 
con-ve-ni-ence k6n-v6^ne-ense de-mo-ni-ac de-m6'n€-ak 
con-vent-i-cle kon-ven^te-kl de-mon-stra-blede-mon'stra-bl 
con-ver-ti-ble kon-ver'te-bl de-prav-i-ty de-prav'e-te 
con-vex-i-ty k6n-veks''e-t€ de-pre-ci-ate 
co-op-e-rate ko-6p^er-ate de-riv-a-tive 
cor-rel-a-tive k6r-rel''a-tiv de-si-ra-ble 
cor-rob-o-rate kor-rob^'o-rate de-tes-ta-bie 
cor-rupt-i-ble kor-rupf'e-bl dex-ter-i-ty 
cos-mog-ra-phykdz-m6g''gra-fedi-er-e-sis 
cour-a-ge-ous kur-ra^je-us di-ag-o-nal 



cri-te-ri-on 

cu-pid-i-ty 

cu-ta-ne-ous 

>y-lin-dri-cal 

de-bil-i-ty 

de-cap-i-tate 



kri-te^re-un 

ku-pid''e-te 

ku-ta^'ne-iis 

se-lin^dre-kal 

dS-biFe-te 

de-kap^e-tate 



di-am-e-ter 



de-pre'she-ate 

de-riv''a-tiv 

de-zi^ra-bl 

de-tes'ta-bl 

deks^er^e-te 

di-ei/e-sis 

di-ag^o-nal 

di-am^e-tur 



di-aph-a-nous di-affa-nus 
di-lu-vi-an de-lu^e-an 



di-min-u-tive 

di-oc-e-san 

di-rec-to-ry 



d6-min''nu-tiv 

di-os'se-san 

di-rek^tur-6 



LESSON 34. 



Patrick Henrtfs War Speech, 

1. Mr. President, It is natural for man to indulge in the illu- 
sions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful 
truth, and listen to the song of the Syrian till she transforms 
us into beasts. But is this the part of wise men, engaged in 
an arduous struggle for liberty? Are we of the number, who, 
having eyes, see not, and having eais, hear not the things that 
so nearly concern their temporal salvation? 

2. I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. What do the war-like pre- 
parations which cover our waters, and darken our land, implyl 
Are they necessary in a work of love? Suffer not yourselves 
ti be betrayed by a kiss. These are the implements of sub- 
jugation: — the last arguments to which king^s resort. 

3. We have done every thing that could be done to avert 
the storm that is now gathering. We have petitioned, sup- 

pJicated, and prostrated ouTseVvea Vje^oi^ iV^a throne, and im- 
pJ€Te4 it8 interposition to aneat liSci^ 1^i^i«xvg^ V^\A v^l •^'^ 
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ministry and parliament. But our petitions have been slight- 
ed and insulted, and we have been spurned from the foot of 
the throne. 

4. There is no longer room for hope. If we wish to be 
free, we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight!! 'An 
appeal to arms, and to the God of hosts is all that is left us 7 
They tell us we are weak, — unable to cope with so formidable 
an adversary; — but when shall we be stronger^ Will it be 
next week or next year ? Will it be when we are totally dis- 
armed, and a British guard is stationed in every house? Shall ' 
we acquire the means of resisteuce by lying supinely on our 
backs, and hugging the delusive phantom of hope, until our 
enemy has bound us hand and foot 1 

5. Sir, we are not weak if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature has placed in our power. 
Three millions of people armed in the holy cause of hberty, 
and in such a country as we possess, are invincible to apy 
force which our enemy can bring against us. 

6. Besides, sir, we shall not fight^ur battles alone. There 
is a just God who presides over the destinies of nations; and 
who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. Besides, 
sir, we have no election, if we were base enough to desire it, — 
it is now too late to retire from the contest.' There is no re- 
treat but in submission and slavery ! Our chains are forged. 
Their clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston ! The 
war is inevitable — and let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it 
come ! ! 

7. It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry peace, peace,-^but there is no peace. The war has 
actually begun ! The next gale that sweeps from the north, 
will bring to our ears the clash of surrounding arms ! Our 
brethren are already in the field Why stand we here idle ? 
What is it that gentlemen wish 1 What would they have ? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of slavery and chains ? Forbid it. Almighty God ! I 
know not what course others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death ! 

EXTRACTION OP THE CUBE ROOT. — LESSON 36. 

The extraction of the cube root imphes the finding <iC ^ 
number, which, being multiplied iulQ v\.^ a^^\^^\i^^\^^^'^ 
the given power. 
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Rule. L Separate the given power into periods of three 
figures each, 

2. Find the greatest cube in the left hand period, and place 
its root in the quotient. 

3. Subtract tho cube thus found, from that period, and to 
the remainder bring down the next period for a dividend.' 

4. Multiply the square of the quotient by 300, and call the 
product the triplo square ; — multiply the simple quotient by 
30, and call the product the triple quotient, and the'sum of the 
two products is the divisor. 

5. Find how often the divisor will go in the dividend, and 
place the result in the quotient. 

6. Multiply the triple square by the last quotient figure ; 
and the triple quotient by the square of the quotient figure ; 
and to the sum of these add the cube of the last quotient 
figure. ' 

7. Subtract the amount thus obtjained from the dividend, and 
to the remainder bring down the next period for a new divi- 
dend. With this, proceed as with the above dividend, and so 
on until all the periods are brought down. Thus: — 

(1) What is the cube root of 373248 ? Ans. 72. 

373,248 
7X7rs49X7±:343 the greatest cube. (72 root. 



Divisor 14910 30248,di vd.7X 7=49 X 300= 14709. tr.sq. 
14700X2=29400 7X 30 210.tr.qt. 

2X2.-4 and 

4X210= , 840 14910 disvis. 

2X2X2= 8 

30248: finally 72X72X72=373248 proof. 

Note. All remainders, with vulgar or dechnal parts, are treated the 
same in all roots. The periods must always consist of as many places 
a.8 are expressed by the index: — the reason is obvious. The square of 
any figure can never be more than two places, nor can the cube of any 
figure exceed three places. The places in the root, therefore^ will always 
equal the periods in the power. 

(2) B has a square pile of wood, containing 13824 cubic 
ibet: — what is the length of one side? Am. 23.28 nearly. 

(3) What is the cube root of 3796416? Am. 156 

(4) What is the cube root of 12.1138475 ? Am. 2.296+ 
(6) Whatis the cube root of .37862136 ? Am. .7234- 

(6) What is the cube root of i^\{l Am. .5844- 
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REMARKS &C. LESSON. 36. 

8. Antithesis. — An antithesis is a figure in language found- 
ed on contrast, — its design is to exhibit the opposing objects 
in the strongest light, and to impart to them their greatest 
force. Thus: — A toise man is happy when he giiins his own 
esteem; — the /bo/, when he gains the esteem of others. 

Rule. Both parts of the antithesis, should sustain a relative 
correspondence, and literal application. 

Example. That eloquence which leads mankind by tlic 
ears, confers a nobler superiority than power, which every 
dunce may use, or fraud, which every knave may employ to 
lead men by the nose. 

(Here Bolingbroke is contrasting, by the help of antithesis, 
the advantages of eloquence over power or fraud. — True elo- 
quence may indeed, lead men by Uie ears, very naturally, but 
the relation between power, or fraud, and the rose, is not so 
apparent, and without this relation the antithesis fails.) 

In the merchant of Venice, Shakspeare observes: "A light 
wife makes a heavy husband," — And Solomon, without aim- 
ing at contrast, says, "A wise son maketh a glad father." 

(9) Vision. This figure implies nothing more than the 
use of present time in the delineation of actions that are past. 

Rule. Avoid the introduction of this figure, except in 
spirited composition, or animated descriptions of hurried and 
war like movements. Thus: — 

At the head of his troops, he plunges into the Granceus, 
mounts the opposite bank, charges die Persian cavalry and 
puts it to flight; — turns upon the infantry and routes them ; — 
meets the Grecian troops in the service of Darius, and slays 
every man upon the spot. . 

(When this figure is appropriately introduced and properly 
managed, it is not difficult for a lively imagination to draw a 
pretty correct picture of the whole scene.) 

10. Inteirogation. — This figure implies, literally, the asking 
of questions; but as a figure of speech, it often means the most 
pointed negation, and sometimes expressive inquiry. Thus: — 

Is the Lord a man that he should lie? Hath he said it, and 
will he not do it? Hath he spoken, and shall he not make it 
good? 

(The import of these interrogatories, stripped of the figure, 
is. The Lord is not a man that he should lie, H^ WS5sjl'^'»A. 
it, and he wiU do it He hath spoken \t, uxvA\v^ ^-sW \«5^8w^\x. 
good.) 
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Note. The object of this figure is to impart to language, variety, 
soirity and force. But to efiect this object, it must not be profusely em- 
ployed, nor used to the entire exclusion of other figures and literal lan- 
guage, i 

SPELLING. — LESSON 37. ^ 

tlis-com-fitriire dis-kum^fU-yure em-broi-der-yem-brbe'dur-e 
dis-coa-so-late dis-kon'sd-Late e-mer-gen-cy e-mer^jen-s6 
dis-cov-e-ry dis-kuvlir-e em-pbat-ic-al /Cm-fat^k-al 

* em-pir-i-cism em-pir''e-sizin 

dis-par-i-ty dis-par''e-l§ em-pyr-e-al em-pir^e-al 
dis-pen-sa-ry dis-pen''sa-re en-co-nie-um en-ko^me-um 
dis-qual-i-fy dis-kw6K6-fi e-nor-mi-ty e-nbr'me-te 
dis-sem-i-nate dis-sem^'e-nate en-thu-si-asm en-t^'hu^zhe-azm 
dis-sim-i-lar di8-sim''e-lur ^a-thu-si-ast en-thu''zhe-ast 
di-ver-si-fy de-ver'se-fi e-nun-ci-ate e-nun'sh^-ate 
di-vin-i-ty de-vin^e-te e-phem-e-ra e-fem^'^-ra 
do-cil-i-ty do-siKe-tg e-piph-a-ny 6-pifa-ne 
do-mes-ti-cate do-naes^te-kate e-pis-co-pal e-pis'ko-pal 
dox-ol-o-gy d6ks-61'6-je e-quiv-a-lent e-kwiv^va-lent 
duc-til-i-ty duk-tiFe-t^ erquiv-o-cate 6-kwiv^5-kate 
du-plic-i-ty du-piis^e-te e-rad-i-cate e-rad^'e-kate 
e-con-o-my e-k6Q''6-ine e-ro-ne-ous e-r6''n6-us 
e-fect-u-al e-fekt^yu-al e-spe-ci-al-ly e-spesh''ai-le 
ef-fem-i-nate ef-fem^e-nate e-van-ge-list e-van'je-Ust 
ef-flu-via ef-flu^ve-a c-vent-u-al e-vent^yu-al 

ef-fron-ter-y ef-frun^ter-e eu-lorgi-um yu-16^je-uni 
<3-gre-gi-ous ^g-gre'je-tis ex-ag-ge-rate egz-ag'je-rate 
<5-jac-u-late e-jak'u-late cx-as-per-ate egz-as^per-ate 
c-lip-ti-cal e-lip'te-kal ex-cru-ci-^te eks-kr6^sh§-ate 
c-lu-ci-date e-Iu^s§-date ex-ec-u-tive egz-ek'u-tiv 
e-lys-i-an e-lizh^6-an ex-^c-u-tor egz-ek^u-tur 

o-ma-ci-ate e-ma^she-ate ex-em-pli-fy egz-eip^ple-fi 
o-man-ci-pate e-man-sfi-pate ex-hil-a-rate egz-bil^a-rate 
om-bar-rass-ment em-bar^ras-ment ex-on-er-ate egz-on'er-ate 
* dis-fran-chise-ment dis-fran'chiz-ment 

LESSON 38. 

Counsellor FldlUps^ sketch of Washinglon. 

1. It matters very Utile what immediate spot may have been 
tlie birth place of Washington. No people can claim; no coun- 
try appropriate him. He is the boon of Providence to 
the human race; his fame is eternity, — bis residence the crea- 
iJon. Though it was ibe defeat of out armies aad th© disgrace of 
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<)ur policy, yet I almost bless the convulsion in which he had his 
origin. If the he^voisnthundered, and the earth rocked, yet^ 
when the storm was ^ssed, how pure was the clime It cleared! 
bow bright, in the brow of the ^p^ropent, was the planet which 
it revealed to the world! 

2. In the production of Washington, it appears as if nature 
was improving upbtfJMiiJIiir-and all the virtues of the ancient 
world, were but so nH|^B|teweparatery to the patriot of 
the new. Individual ^^^^I^^HHH^? ^^^^^ ^'^i'<*9 of splend- 
id exemplifications of somHP||PP^: — Cesar was merciful; 
Scipro was continent, HanniST^aspaticnt, but it was reserved 
for Washington to blend all the virtues in ont^, and, like the love- 
ly masterpiece of the Grecian artist, to accompany in one glow 
of associated beamy, the pride of every model, and the perfec- 
tion of every roaster. 

3. As a general, he marshalled the peasant into a veteran, 
and supplied by discipline the absence of expeiience^ — as a 
statedman,be enlarged thecabii>et into the most comprehensive 
system of general advantage; and such were the wisdom of his 
views and the philosophy of his counsels, that to the s#ldier and 
the statesman, he added the character of the sage. 

4. A conqueror, he was untainted with (be crime of blood; 
a revoltttk>nisl, he was free from any stain •f treason; for a<r- 
gression commenced the contest, and his country callni him to 
the command. Liberty unsheathed his sword, necessity stained >' 
it, and victory returned it. 

If he had paused here, history might have doubted what sta- 
tion to assign him; whether at the head of his country's citiaeos 
or her soldiery; — her heroes or her patriots. But the last glori- 
ous act, crowns his career, and banishes all hesitation. 

Who, like Washington, after having emancipated a hemis- 
phere, resigned its crown, and prefered the retirement of do- 
mestic life to the adoration of a people which he mav almost be 
said to have created! — Happy America] The lightnings of hea- 
ven yielded to your philosophy! — The temptations of earth 
could not seduce your patriotism! 

LESSON 39. 

A general Rule for exiraciing the roots of all powers. 

RVLE. 1 . Point -the given power into periods agreeably to 
the index. 

2. Find the first figure of the root by ln%\, %tA«^VtocX 
ita power from the left hand period;— Iheti \$tm^ ^<^^fv\o ^^ 
remaiader Ae first Rgme ef the next pei\^ W % &^\^«3A- 
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3. Involve the root to a power, less by one, than that ex- 
pressed by the index, and then multiply it by the index denot- 
ing the power for a divisor, the quotmpi will be the second 
figure of the ro'ot. vv 

4. Involve the whole^^l^pnhus obtained to the power ex- 
pressed by th« index and subtract it from the first two periods; 
bring to the remainder the first fig|3g^f JjlP 3d period for a 
dividend; — find a new di^isora^JMHkpand proceed to get 
the third figure of the )'oa||ffl^^^H!ffough all the periods. 
Thus:— 




(I) What is the ^^Wtpi^WT 6 1*32832. Jns. 62. 

6X6X6X6X6= - • - 7776 ^62 root. 

tx6X6X6X5= - 6480 ; 13853 dividend, 
. 62X62X62X62X62=916132832—916132832=0. 

Obs. The roots of tlie 4/^, 6^^, 3th, 9th and I2th potoers, 
may be obtained by i he following method. 

For the 4ih power, extract the V of the ^/. For the 6th, 

the V o^ the V For the 8th the V of the V For the 

3 3 3 4 

9th, the V of the V and for the 12th, the V of the V- 

(2) What is the biquadrate of 56249134561? w^« 487. 

(3) What is the 6th root of 282757789696? An9. 46. 

(4) What is the 9th root of 1352605460594688? dns. 48. 

* Practical exercises in the square and cube rbots. 

(5) A's cellar is of the same length, breadth and depth, and 
1728 cubic feet was thrown from it, what is the length of one 
side? Ans. 12ft. 

(Q) The contents of a cubical stick of timber, is 103823 
solid inches; how many inches is it each way? Ans, 47. 

(1) B laid out .£691-4 for clothes; they cost as many shil- 
lings a yard as there were yards in each piece, and there were 
as many pieces as they cost shillings a yard, what was the 
number of pieces. Ans. 24. 

READING. — LESSON 40. 

11. Exclamation. The exclamatory figure indicates the 
strongest emotions of the mind; and is; produced by sadden Joy, 
surprisej admiration, grief, &c. As: — 

O that my head were waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
. that I might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of 
Tny people! 
Othat J had in the wWderne&s a \od^\i\^ ^lace of wayfaring 
men! 
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NoTfi. When this figure i« judiciously employed, it produces a very 
sensible effect. It imparts, through the medium or sympathy, the precise 
passion or emotion which calls it into action. But when unse^onably 
or too frequently employed, and when associated with low or trivial sub- 
jeots,it loses much of its importance. See pages,l09 and 334,of the 2d part. 

12. Iaony. This is a figure usually employed to express ft 
sentiment contrary to truth and belief, not however with a view 
to deceive, but for the purpose of enforcing the observation. 
Thus:— 

"Cry aloud," says Elijah, — ^"for he is a God! — Either he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey; peradveiuure he 
sleepeth and must be awakened." 

Note. Irony may be employed in almost every species oQifiAQ^posi- 
tion. Its chief province, is to turn things into ndicule, under thedisguise 
of appearing to praise them. The most prolific subjeck^y|^^uccQss- 
ful use of this figure, are the vices and folios of mai]j|^^|^^^^EMApde 
of attacking them is often much more successful tfian sj^^^^^krta< 
tions or just reasoning. 

13. Climai;. a climax is the arrangement of 
circumstances or actions so as to have them rise in point 
portance, one above another, and refer to the same obji 
by which it is placed in the roost imposing view. Thus: — 

ft is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds: it is the height 
of guilt to scourge him; — little less^than parricide to put him to 
death: — What name then shall I give to the act of crucifying 
him? 

Can you raise the dead? 
Pursue and overtake the ways of time? 
Bring back again the hours, the days, 
The months, the years that made me happy? 

CHAPTER a4« 

SPBLLINO.-^LESSON I. 

ex-or-bi-tant egz-or^be-tant gram-ma-ri-an gram-ma''r§-ac 
ox-or-di-vmi ' egz-6r^de-um gra-niv-vo-rous gr5-niv''v6-rus 
ex-pa-ti-ate gks-pa^sh§-ate gra-tu-i-tou9 gra-tu-d-tua 
ex-pe-ri-eace eks-pe're-ense gre-ga-re-ous gr6-ga'rfi-u» 
ox-per-i-ment eks^per^^-ment ha-bil-i-ment ha-bil^e-ment 
ox-pos-i-tor ek8-p6z'«-tur ha-bit-u-al ha-bit^yu-al^ 
ex-post-u-lateeks-pSsf'yu-late har-mo-ne-ous har-mo'ne-us 
cx-te-ri-or eks-t6^rfi-ur he-ret-i-cal hd-ret^e-kal 
ex-tra-ne-oua Sks-WnS-us hex-ag-o-nal hegz-ng^'d-nui 
ex-trav-a-sance eks-trav'a-ganse hil-ar-i-ty hil-ar^^-le 

R 
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ex-trem-i-ty 

ex-u-be-rance 

fa-cil-i-ty 

fa-mil-iar-ize 

fa-nat-i-cism 

fUs-tid-e-ous 

fe-lic-i-ty 

fe-roc-i-ty 

fer-til-i-ty 

fi-del-i-ty 

flac-cid-i-ty 

for-tj>i-tous 

frtf^eV-ni-ty 

friv 

:gy 

►Bi-ie-try 




eks-trenae-te 

Sgz-u'be-ranse 

fk-siFe-ta 

fU-miKyar-ize 

fa-nat'e-sizm * 

ias-tid^e-us 

fe-lis^e-te 

fe-ros^e-te 

fer-tiKe-te 

fi-deFe-te 

flak-sld'€-tG 

f5r-tu^e-tus 

fra-ter'n€-te 

fre-vol'e-te 

jen-til'€-t6 

je-og^gra-fe^ 

je-oFd-je 

je-om'e-tro 



hi^-tor-i-cal 

hos-til-i-ty 

hu-man-i-ty 

hu-mil-i-ty 

hy-drom-e-tcr 

hy-poc-ri-sy 

hy-pot-e-nuse 

hyp-oth-e-sis 

i-den-ti-cal 

i-dol-a-try 

il-leg-i-ble 

il-lit-er-ate 

il-lu-mi-nate 

il-lu-so-ry 

il-lus-tri-ous 

im-mac-u-latc 

ina-me-di-ate 

im-men-si- ty 



his-t6r'ik-£i 

h«9-til-€-te 

liu-man'e-tc 

hu-miKC-tg 

hi-drom^me-tur 

hi-pok'kre.s6 

hi-pot^e-nuse 

bip-poth^6-sis 

i-den^t6-kal 

i-dol^la-tre 

il-lej'e-bl 

il-lit^ter-atc 

il-lu'me-natc 

il-lu'sur-e 

il-lus^tre-us 

iin-mak''ku.lHt(' 

im-me'dS-at 

iQi-m€n's6-te 



READING.— ^LESSON 2. 



Objections to the Declaration of Independence. 

1. Let us pause! — This step, once taken, cannot be re- 
traced. — This resolution, once passed, will cut off all hope 
of reconciliation. If success attend the arms of England, 
we shall then be no longer colonies with charters and privile- 
ges; these will all be forfeited by this act, and we shall be in 
the conditiou of other conquered people — at the mercy of the 
conquerers? 

f. For ourselves, w^ may be 'ready to run the hazard; 
are we ready to carry the country to that length? — Is suc- 
cess so probable as to justify it? Where is the military force, 
where .the' naval power by which we are to resist the vvhoh? 
strength of the arm of England? for she will exert her strength 
lo the utmost. Gan we rely on the constancy and perse vcr- 
ence of the people? or will they not act as the people of oth- 
er countries have acted, and, weary with the war, submit to 
a worse oppression? 

♦3. While we stand on our old ground^ and insist on re- 
dress of grievancies, we know we are right, and are not an • 
Bwerable for consequences. — Nothing, tnen, can be iniputa* 
ble to us. But, if we now change our object, carry our pre- 

entions farther, and setup for absolute independence, we shall 
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lose the sympathy of mankind. We shall no longer be de- 
fending what we possess, but struggling for something which 
we never had, and^hich we have solemnly and uniformly dis- 
claimed all intention of pursuing from the very outset of the 
.troubles. 

4. Abandoning, thus, our old ground of resistance only 
to arbitrary acts of oppression, the world will believe the 
whole to have been niere pretence, and will look on us, not as 
injured, but as ambitious subjects. I shudder before this re- 
sponsibility. It will be on us, if, relinquishmg the grounds 
on which we have so long stood,. and stood so safely, we now 
proclaim independence and carry on the war for that object^ 
while these cities burn, these pleasant fields whiten and bleach 
with the bones of their owners, and these streams run blood, 

5. It will be upon us, if, failing to maintain this unseason- 
able and ill judged declaration, a stern government, enforced 
by military power, will be established over our posterity, 
when we ourselves, given up and exhausted, a misled har- 
rassed people, shall have expiated our rashness, and atoned 
for our presumption on the scaffold. 

ARITHMETIC. LESSON 3. 

JVlenguration* 

Mensuration has reference to that branch of common 
arithmetic which treats of the admeasurement of surfac es, 
solids, angles, and the relative magnitudes of bodies. Mag- 
nitudes are measured by other magnitudes of the same kind. 
A point has no parts, arithmetically speaking,but is a mere 
dot without magnitude, and therefore not measureablc. 

A line has length, but not breadth nor thickness, it is there- 
fore measured by inches, feet, &c. 

Surfaces have length and breadth, but not thickness. They 
are measured by square inches, feet, &c. 

Solids have length, breadth, aiid thickness or depth, or 
height, and are measured by cubic inches, feet, &c. 

Note. TliickncBS is generj.lly applied to magnitudes which are with- 
in the grasp 61" the» observer, or immediately on a level with him: — as, 1^^^ 
thickness of a board, the thickness^ of tha han4,. or the foot. Depth '^^^K 
to objects that he below observation, and are measured downward, i^^ 
the depth of a ditch, river, ocean. Height has regard to objects above * 
observation, or such as are measured upward. As, the height of a house 
a tree, a monument, &c. 

Surfaces and solids are of various forms or figures, of vari- 
i^us dimensions, and of various magnitudes. 
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Measurement of superficies or areas. 

1. S(iUARE. This is a figure of four equal sides, and of 
as many right angles, the area of which is found by the follow- 
ing 

Rule. Multiply either side into itself and the product will 



C 

124 



be the area. Thus: — D 

B's garden, (A, B, C, D,) is 124 feet 
on each side; what is its superficial con- X24 124 

tent? ^n». 16376 ft. A B 

for, 124X124=rl6376sq'r. ft. 124 

2. Long Square. (Parallehgram.) This figure has four 
sides and four angles, the opposites of which, are respective- 
ly equal, and the area of which, may be found by the follow^ 
ing 

Rule. Multiply the length into the breadth, and the pro* 
duct will be the area. Thus: — 

A's house lot, (A, B, C, D,) is 163D 163 C 

by 56 ft; how many square feet does 
it contain? *Ans. 9128 sq'r. f^. 




3. A Rhombus. This figure has four sides, the opposite 
of which are equal; and also four angles, the opposites equal, 
but two of them are obtuse,f that is, more than 90°,^ and two, 
acute, (that is, less than 90^,^ the area of which is found by 
the following 

Rule. Multiply one of its sides, by a perpendicular line 
let fall from one of the obtuse angle? to the opposite side, the 
product will be the area. Thus: — 

A's parlour floor, (A, B, C, D,) D\ fg^ 
is 16.5fl. and aline from C to£ per- 
pendicular to A E B is 13.6fl.; what 



is the area? ^ns. 222.75 \ 13 5 

16.5.x 13.5. =222.76 




«A Rhomhoides. The Romboides is a figure of four 
and four angles, the opposite of which are respectively 
equal, and its area is found by the following 
Rule. Multiply one of the longest sides by a line drawn 
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from one of its obtuse angles, perpendicularly to the oppo 

site side; the product will be the area. Thus: 

B's house floor, f A, E, B,- I) 38.25 C 

€, DJ is 38.26, and a line 



24 



from C to E is 24 ft. How 
many feet of boards will coyer 
it? 28.25X34=918 ft. ^»w. A ^^B 

REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 4. 

Exlracfs exhibiting the correct application of the J)ietaphcr, 

Note. JSIetaphor, This figure may be advantageously employ .^d in 
serious and dignified subjects. It contributes to give light and strength 
to description, and, by imparting colour, substance, and sensible qualities 
to iiitelkctiuil objects, to render them visible to the eye. 

"In a word," says Bolingbroke, "about a morth after their 
meeting, he dissolved them; and, as soon as he had dissolved 
them, he repented; — but he repented too late. Well might he 
repent; — for the vessel was now full, and the last drop made 
the waters of bitterness to overflow. Here we draw the cur- 
tain, and put an end to our remarks." 

'*Banish all your imaginary wants, and you will suffer n ne 
that are real. The little stream that is left, will surhce tp 
quench the thirst of nature ; and that which cannot be quench 
ed by it, is not your thirst, but your distemper." 

"1 will be unto her a wall of Are roundabout, and the glory 
in the midst of her." "Thou art ray rock and my fortress." 
Thy word is a lamp to my feet, arid a light to my path." 

While the half-penny calculating bookvender, shuns the au- 
thor's first production, be i.equently makes liberal terms to 
those whose reputation is established, and almost as frequent- 
ly suflers: — nor has he a right to complain; — for if he pays too 
dearly for the lees, he had the first squeezing^of the grapes fo 
nothing. 

Together let us beat this ample field; 
Try what the open, what the covent yield; 
The- latent tracts, the giddy heighrt explore, f 

Of all who blindly creeps or sightless soar. 

R2 
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SPELLIX7G. LESSON 5. 

im-move-a-ble im-mdv^a-bl iD-con-stan-cy in-kon'sl^n-se 

im-mu-ni-ty im-mu'iig-t6 in-cor-po-rate in-k^r^por-aie 

iro-pal-pa-ble im-paKpS-bl in-cred-i-ble iti-kr€d''€-bl 

im-pas-sa-ble ixn-pas^sa-bl in-cred-u-lous in-kred'yu-lue- 

im-ped*i-inent Sm-ped''e-inent in-cum-ben-cy ha^kiiin^ben-sfi 

im-pen-i-tence im-p^n'e-tense in-cu-ra-ble in-ku^rft-bl 

im-per-a-tive im-per'ra-liv in-de-cen-cy in-d6'sen-s€ 

im-pe-ri-al im-pe'r6-al in-def-i-nite in-dSf6-nit 

im-per-son-al im-per'sun-al in-del-i-ble in-deKe-bl 

im-per-ti-nenceim-per^te-neDsein-del-i-cate in-deK6-kat 

im-per-vi-ous im-per^ve-us in-dem-ni-fy in-dSin^ii6-fi 

im-pet-u-ous im-pet^yu-us in-dic-a-tive in-dik''a-tiv 

im-pla-ca-ble iiia-pla^ka-bl in-dif-fer-ence in-dif'fer-ense 

«m-plic-it-ly im-plislt-le in-dig-e-nous in-dij'6-nus 

im-pol-i-tic ira-pol^^-tik in-.doc-i-bIe in-d6s'€-bl 

im-port-u-nate un-p5rt^yu-natein-dus-tri-ous in-dus'tr6-us 

im-pos-si-ble im-p6s''se-bl in-e-bri-ate in-e^br6-ate 

im-preg-na-ble im-preg''iia-bl in-ef-fa-ble in-ef fk-bl 

irri prob-a-ble im-prob^'a-bl in-fal-U-ble in-fSFle-bl 

im-prov-a-ble im-prOv^a-bl in-fat-u-ale in-fat'yu-atc 

im-prov-i-dent ifn-pr6v^€-dent in-i'er-i-or in-fe^r€ur 

im-pu-ni-ty im-pu''n6-te in-fin-i-tive in-fin'6-tiv 

im-pu-ta-ble im-pu^ta-bl in-fir-ma-ry in-fer'ma-rS 

in-an-i-ty in-an^e-te in-fir-mi-ty in-fer^'me-le 

in-au-gu-rate in-aw^gu-rate in-flam-ma-ble in-flSm^ma-bl 

in-car-ce-rate in-kar^se-ra^^ *in-gra-tia-ate in-gra'she-ate 

tn-cin-er-ate in-&in'uer-ato* in-her-it-ance in-her^rit-anse 

in-clem^en-ny in-klerr/men-s6in-im-i-cal in-iin^e-kal 

in-cog-ni-to in-kog^ne-to in-i-qui-ty in-ik'kw^-t^ 
tn-con-gru-ous in-kong^gru-us 

LESSON 6. 

John Jldams* reply to the foregoing objections to the declar- 
ation of Independence, 

I. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perisb, I give my 
jhand and my heart to this vote! It is true, indeed, that, m 
the beginning, we did not aim at independence: but there is a 
J^vinity which shapes our ends. The injustice of £Dglanc(« 
*«iteis driven us to arms, and, blind to her own interest, she has 
persisted until independence is now within our grasp* We 
Eave but to reach forth to it and it is ours. Whv thc» should 
>re defer the declarationt 
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^2. Is any man so weak as to hope for reconciliation with 
England that shall leave safety to his country or safety to hi 
own life, or honour? Are not you, sir, who presides over our 
deliberations, and is not our venerable colleague near you,<— 
are you not both proscribed? cut off from royal mercy, and a 
price set upon your heads? If we postpone this declaration^ 
do we mean to give up the war? Do we mean to submit to 
the Boston port«bill, and all? Do we mean to consent that 
we ourselves, shall be ground to powder, and our country, 
and rights trod in the dust? 

3. I know we do not mean to submit. We never shall 
submit. Do we intend to violate that most solemn obligation 
ever entered into by man, that blighting, before God, of our sa- 
cred honour to Washington. When putting him forth to incur 
the dangers of the war, we promised to adhere to him to the last 
extremity, with our fortunes and our lives. I know there is 
not a man here who would not rather see a general conflagra- 
tion sweep over the land, or an earthquake sink it, than that 
une jot or tittle of our plighted faith should fall to the ground. 

4. For myself, having twelve months since, in this place, 
moved you that George Washington be appointed command- 
er of the forces raised, or to be raised for the defence of 
American liberty, may my right hand forget her cunning, and 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate or 
waver in the support I give him. The war then must go on. 
We must fight it through. And, if the war must go on, why 
put off the declaration of independence? 

5. The measure will strengthen us. It will give us chara- 
ter abroad. The nations of Europe will then treat with us, 
which they never can do while we acknowledge ourselves 
subjects in arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that 
England, herself, will soon treat for peace with us, on the foot- 
ing of independence; she consents by repealing her acts, to 
acknowledge that her whole conduct toward us, has been a 
course of injustice and oppression. Why, then, sir, do we 
not, as soon as possible, change this from a civil to a nation- 
al war? And, since we must fight it through, why not put our- 
selves in a state to enjoy the benefits of the victory which wc 
shall win? • 
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MENSURATION.-— LES?SON 7. 

5. Triangles. Triangles are figures which have three 
sides and three angles, — they are of several kinds. Their 
contents may be found by the following 

Rule. Multiply the base by half the perpendicular;— or 
half the base by the whole of the perpendicular; — or multiply 
the base by the perpendicular, and take half the product; either 
of these modes will give the answer. Thus: 

In the right angle triangle; C 

('^A, B, C,J the base A, B, is 
16.8ft. the perpendicular, B, 
C, is 14.5; what is the area? 
^ns, 121.8 feet. 

16.8 X 14.5=243.60—2 -~ 
121.8ft. Jlns. 



/ 



/ 



14.5 



A. 



16.8 



B 



In the oblique angled trian- C 

gle, (A, B, C,) the base A, B, 
is 32.2 feet, but no perpendicu- 
lar isgiven; a line however from 
C to D 23.5 ft divides the giv- 
en angle into two right angles, 
and the perpendicular is com- 
mon to both; the whole of which 
multiplied in the base will give 
the area of the oblique angle. 

Thus:— 32.2X23.5=821.- A 
10 ft. Ans. D 

Obs. Pad the length of the three sides been given, the area 
might have been found without the help of a perpcndicula/r, by 
ihefolloiving 

Rule. 1. Add tke three sides together, and take half their 
sum. 

2. From this, subtract each side severally. 

3. Multiply the half su < a "i the three differences continu- 
nlly; the square root of the last product will be the area. — 




J 
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In the oblique angle trian- 
gle, (A, By €,) the base A, B^ 
is 16 ft;— the side C, B, lift, 
and the side C, A, is 10ft, what 
is the area. *Ans. 54.3 nearly. 

164.114.10=37-7-2=18.5 
half sum. 
18.6 — 16= 2.6 first difference, 

18.6—11=7.5 second do. A/ ^^ -^ B 

18.5—10=8.6 third do. The 
18.6X2.5X7.5X8.6= 2948. 
4376 the square root of which 
is 34.299 area. 

Trapezium. A trapezium is a figure which has four une- 
qual sides, and obUque angles, th« area « which is found by 

the following ... , 

Rule. 1. Draw a diagonal line from one obhque angle 

to its opposite. 

2. Drop a perpendicular from each of the other angles to 
the diagonal line, and take the length of all the Imes thus 

3. Multiply the sum of the two perpendiculars into the 
length of the diagonal line, and half the product will be the 
answer. Thus; — 

The figure, A, B, C, D, rep- 
resents the trapezium. The j) 
diagonal hne, D, B, is 80 feet. 
The perpendicular E, O is 28ft. 
and the perpendicular, A, L, is 
20 ft. ; what is the area? 

284-20=48 X80=3840r5-2 
::=:1920. Ans. 

REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 8. 

Kxlracts exhibiting the correct use of allegory. 
Allegory » This figure may be usefully employed both in 
serious and instructive subjects. In former times, it was the 
favourite method of imparting moral and useful knowledge: — 
of such is the nature of fable and parable. — 

"Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt; thou hast cast out 
the heathen and planted it; thou preparedst room before it,— 
and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the tead. — 
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The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and Ihe bows 
thereof were like the goodly cedar. 

She sent her boughs into the sea, and her bi anches unto 
the river. Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, so 
that all they that pass by the way do pluck her? The boar 
out of the wood, doth waste it, and the wild boar of the field 
doth devour it. 

Return, wo beseech thee, O God of boats! — look down from 
heaven, and behold, and visit this vine, — and the vineyard 
which thy right Hand hath planted, and the branch thou didst 
make strong for thyself." 

"Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea. 
While gentle zephyrs play in prosperous gales, 
And fortune's favours fill the swelling sails? 
But would forsake the ship and make the shore, 
When the wind whistles and the tempests roar? 
No! Henry, — no! 

"No, 'tis slander. 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Ni!e, whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world: kings, queens, and states; 
Maids, matrons; — nay, the secrets of the grave! 

SPELLING,— -LESSON 9, 

ma-tu>ri-ty mft-tu^jre-le no-bil-i-ty. no-biF-l^-te 

me-chan-i-cal me-kan^e-kal non-sen-si* cal non*.sen'^s€-kal 

mo-dic-i-nal me-dis^6-nSl no-vi-ci-ate no-vish^'e-ftte 

rael-lif-lu-ous mel-liPflu-us nu-mer*-i»cal nu-naei/rik-al 

me-lo-di-ous me-l6''de-us o-be-di-ence O-be'je-^Dsc 

men-dac-i-ty men-das^6-t6 ob-li-qui-ty obrlik'we'tS " 

mer-cu-ri-al mer-ku're-al ob-lit-er-atc ob-lift^r-Ste 

me-rid-i-an me-rid^e-an o-bliv-i-on 6-bliv''v6-un 

me-thod-i-cal me-thod^e-kal ob-scu-ri-ty ohnsku^re-te 

me-ton-y-my me-ton^'e-m© ob-se*qui-ous 6b*se'kwe-iis 

me-trop-o-lis me-trop'p6-15s ob-ser-va-ble 6b-zer<vfi-bl 

rail-lcn-ni-um mil-l^n^ne-um ob-strep'-er-ousob-strep'per-us 

jwi-nor-i-ty m6-n6r''€-t€ oc-ca<sion-al 6k*kft^zhijn*Sl 

mi-nu-ti-a me-nu'sh€»S oc-tag-o-nal bk'tag'go-nal 

ini-rac-u-lous me-rak^k&-lus of-fi-ci-ate 6f-fish''e-ate 
mis-an-thro-phymis-an''thro-peof-fi-cious-ness6f»fish''us-nes 

mo-bil-i-ty m6-bil''le-t§ oni-nip-o-tcnceom>>nip^pO-tcnse 
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mo-naf»chi-cal mO*n^i^ke-kal 6m-ni-sci-ence 6m-ni9h''€-ense 
tno-nop-o-lise mo-nop^p6-lize o-pac-i-ty 5-pas^se-t^ 

mo-not-o-nous rno-not^o-aus op-pro- bri-ous 6p-pr6''br§-us 
mo-not-o-ny mo-not'to-ne o-rac-u-lar o-rak'ku-lar 
lAu-nic-i-pal ma-nis'e-pal or-bic-u-lar 6r-bik'ku-Iar 
mii-nif-i-cence mu-nif fe-sensc o-rig-i-nal 6-rij'e-nal 
inys-te-ri-ous mis-te're-us or-thog-ra-phy 6r-thog^gra-f c 
my-thol-o-gy me-th6l'l0-j€ os-ten-si-ble os-ten's6-bl 
ne-ces-si-ty ne-ses^se-t6 o-vip-a-rous o-vip^pa-riis 
ito-fa-ri-ous ne-tVre-us pa-rab o-la pa-rab'bo-la 
ne-go-ti-ate ne-go^she-ate pa-ren-the-sis pa-ren'the-sis 
iieu-tral-i-ty nu-tral''e-tS par-he-li-on par-he^le-uri 

LESSON 10. 
John Jldam^s r*r)ly, <$-c. continued, 

6. \i we f^ii to support this declaration of independeoce. 
it can be no worse for us. But, we shall not fail. The cause 
will raise up armies: the cause will create navies; the people, 
if we are true to them, will carry us gloriously through the strug- 
gle. 1 care not how fickle other people have been found; I 
know the people of these colonies; and I know that resistance 
to British aggression is deep and settled in their hearts, and 
cannot be eradicated. Every colony, indeed, has expressed 
its willingness to follow, if we would only take the lead. 

7. Sir, the declaration will inspire the people with increas- 
ed courage: instead of a long and bloody war for the restora- 
tion of privileges, for redress of grievances, for chartered 
emunities, held under a British king, set before them the glo- 
rious object of entire independence, and it will breath into 
them anew the breath of life. 

8. Read this declaration at the head of the army; — every 
sword will leap from its scabbard, and the solem vow rise to 
heaven to maintain it, or perish on the bed of honour. Pub- 
lish this declaration from the pulpit; religion will approve it, 
and the love of religious liberty will cling round it, resolved 
to stand or fall with it. Send this declaration to the public 
balls; proclaim it there; let them hear it who heard the first 
roar of British cannon; let theni see it, who saw their brothers, 
and their sons fall on the height of Bunker Hill, and in the 
streets of Lexington and Concord, — and the \etj walls will 
cry out in honour of its support. 

9. Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs; but, I see, 
'■ 1 t«e clearly, through this days business. You and I, indeed. 
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may rue it. We may not live to see this declaration made 
good. We may die, die, colonistay-- die, slaves;— die, it may 
be ignominously, and on the scaffold. Be it so. Be it so. 
If it be the will of heaven that my country shall require the 
poor offering of my life, the victim shall be ready at the ap- 
pointed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour may. But 
while I do live, let me have a country, and that Sifree country. 

10. But, what ever may be our fate, be assured, this de- 
' cloration will stand. It may cost treasure; and it may cost 
blood; — but it will stand, and it will richly compensate for both. 
— Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the bright- 
ness of the future, as the sun in the heavens. We shall make 
this a glorious day. When we are in our graves, our children 
will honour it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with 
festivity, with bondfires, and illuminations. On its annual re- 
turn, they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not of sub- 
jection and slavery, nor of agony and distress, but of exulta- 
tion, of gratitude, and of joy. 

11. Sir, before God, f believe the hour is come. — My 
judgment approves this measure, and my whole heart is in it. 
All that I have, all that I am, and all that I hope in this life, I 
am now ready to stake upop il;^— and I leave off as I began, 
that, live or die, survive or perish, I am for the declaration. 
It is my Hving sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, it shall 
be my dying sentiment; — [ndepeQdanco now^ and Indefent 

DENCE FOREVER. 

LESSON 11. 

7' Parallelopleron. — This is nothing more than anoth- 
er trapezium of a different figure. It has two parallel sides. 

^Being the segment of a triangle, cut off by a line drawn 

parallel to the base. The area of which may be found by the 

fbllowing 

Rule. 1. Let fall a line from either of the obtuse an- 
c^les, perpendicularly to the base and find its length. 
° 2. Multiply half the sum of the two parallel sides, by the 
length of the perpendicular line, the product will be the area. 

Thus: — 

In the trapezwm. A, B, C, 2 ii 

D, the side A, B, is 22 ft. the 
side, C, D, 12 ft. the line C, 

E, is 13 fl; what is the area? / 13 

Ans. 221 ft. 
52-f 12=34-5-2«=17X iBes 
221 ft « ^ 
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Polygram. This figure is a species of irregular polygon; 
it is bounded by five or more unequal sides, with as many ob- 
lique angles. The area of such figures may be found by the 
following 

Rule. 1. Divide the figure by lines, into trapeziums and 
triangles as may be most convenient. 

2. Find the areas of each by the appropriate foregoing 
rules, and the sum of all will be the answer. Thus: 

Let the figure, A, S, C, D, 
£y F, represent a polygon, F a JjL 

divided into the trapezium. A, 
B, £, F, and the two angles, 
B, D, £, and B, C, I>, then, 
draw the perpendicular, B, a, 
B c, F, F, and D,D.— And the 
sum of the areas of these will 
produce the true area. 

9. Polygons. These are figures of firom 3 to 12 or more 
equal sides, and of as many angles. Their areas may h# 
found by the following 

Rule. 1. Produce a perpendicular from the centre of 
the given figure to the mediid of either of the sides. 

2. Multiply the sum of the sides by the perpendicular, snU 
half the product wiH be the area. Thus:.— 
Let the figure A, B, €, D, £, 
represent the polygon, each ^ 

side of which is 16.4, and the . 

perpendicular I, G, is 11.3. v^/^ i 7 

What is the area? \m\/ ^ 

16.4X5^»2.0Xll-3«92«.. DG c 

60-r2»46d.30 Ans. 

Any polygon may be constructed by numerical operation 
by the following 

Rule. 1. Divide 360 by the number corresponding wift 
the sides of the intended polygon. 

2. Then, as the quotient is to 60, so is the side of the poly- 
gon required to the semidiametcr of the circun^scrtbing^ cir*' 
cle. Thus:-^ 

In a polygon of 8 equal 
sides^ fealled an octagon,) each 
side beiiig 7.5 inches; what ia 
the semidiameter of the cir* 
cumscribing circle? •Am. 10 in. 
360-7-8=45. Then as, 45:60 
; :7.5: 10. semidiameter* S 
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REMARKS, &C.-HLE8SON 12. 

Application of the simile* 

Similes are properly employed in almost every kind of com- 
position. They tend to illustrate the subjects to which they 
refer, or to place them in a commanding point of view: or 
they impart strength to the impression which they stamp up«^ 
9n the mind. 

"As wax would not be adequate to the purposes of signa- 
ture if it had not the power to retain the impression as well as 
to receive it; so the same holds good of the soul with respect 
to sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power, im- 
agination, its retentive. Had the soul sense without imagina- 
tion, it would not be as wax, but as water; — in which, though 
all impressions are instantly made, they are as instantly lost.'' 

"She never told her grief, 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pin'd in thought. 
And, witli a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monumeiity 

Sonling at grief/' 
"The music of Carrol was like the memory of joys that 
jOLre past;-— pleasant and mournful to the soul." 
"The troops, exulting, sat in order round, 
; And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground; 
As when the moon, resplendent orb of night. 
O'er heaven's pure azure sheds her silver light: 
When not a cloud o'er casts the solemn scene, 
And not a breath disturbs the deep serene^ 
Around the throne, the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole; 
O'er the dark trees a yellow virtue spread. 
And tip, with silver, every mountain's head; 
Thin shine the vails, the roeks in prospect rise; 
And floods of glory burst from all the skies. 
\ The conscious swains, rejoicing in the nighty 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful Ugkt; 
So many a flame before proud Ilion blaze, 
And l^ten glimmering Zailttius, with their rays.*' 
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SPELLING. LESSEN 13. 

la-it-i-ate la-ish''e-ate iorvigro-rate ia-vig^go-r&te 

n-ju-ri-ous in-ju^rS-us in-vin-ci-ble' i4-vin's6-bl 

n-oc-u-late in-ok''ku-lato in-vis-i-ble in-Yiz^e-bl 

n-or-di-nate in-br^d^r'nate i-ras-cirbl^ i-rSs's^bl 

n-qui-e-tude in-kwi^-tude i-ron-i-cal i-rdn^aS-kUl 

n-qMis-i*ti¥e ia-kwiz'^-tiv. ir-ra-di-ate ir-rsL^de-ate 

n-saa-i-ty in-san'e-tS k-ra-tio-nal ir-rash'6-nfil 

n-sa-ti-ate ia-sa^she-ate ir-reg-u4ar ir-reg^gu-lSr 

n-scru-ta-ble in-skru^ta-bl i-tio^er-ant i-ten'uer-ant 

n-sea-^i-ble inf-sea^s^-^bl ju-dic-ia-ry ju-dish'^ar-^ 

n-fiid-i-ous in-sid^S-us le-gi^i-mate le-jif^e-mate 

n-aia-u-ate in-sin^nu-ato le-vit4«-cal le-vit^t^-kal 

n-so'-u-ble in-sol'lu-bl li-bra-ri-an li-bra^r6-an 

n-teg-ri-ty in-teg'gre-tS li-cen-tious-nesa li-sen''shus-nes 




n-teO'-si-ty in-tea''8e*te loh-gev-i-ty lon-jev^e-tS 

n-tea-tioA^al in-ten^shun-al lo-quac-i-ty Id-kwaB^sS-te 

Q-te-ri-or iQ-te^re-ur lu-bric-i-ty lu-bris^s€-ta 

in-ter-pret-er in-ter^prfi-tur lux-u-ri-ous luks-u^r6-us 

in-tim-i-daie in?-Uiii^e-date ma-chin-e-ry ma-sbea^er-e 

n-tol-er-aaciee ia-toKer-ansemag-nAQ^wmous inag-Daa''e-mus 

n-tox-i'Cate io-toks^^-kat© mag-nif-i-cence * 

n-tu-i-tive ia-tu^6-tiv ma*hog^-a-Dy m9>hog,''a-n€ 

a-yal-i-datQ> ia-var©-dat© marjor-i-ty ina-jpr'e-t# 

a-ves-ti-(ure i»-¥es't0-ture inarlev-o-lencema-lev''vO'-lea3 

n-vet-er-ate in-v©t'ter-ate ma-lig-ni-ty ma-lig''n€-t6 

n-vid-i-ous m-vid^^e-us ma-ter-i-al ma-te^re-Sl 

* mag-Edffe-sense 

LBSSON 14. 

D* Wehsttr's address on latfing the comer st^ne of Bunker 

Hill Monument^ June I7th, 1825. 

1. We know tbat no inscription on entablatures less broad 
tban tbe eartb itself, can carry information of the events we 
celebrate, where it bas not already gone; and that no structure 
wbich shall out live the duration of letters and knowledge 
among men, can prolong the memorial. — But our object is, to 
show by this edifice our own deep sense of the value and im- 
portance of the achievements of our ancestors; and, by pre- 
senting this work of gratitude to the eye, to keep alive die sen- 
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timents and foster a regard for the principles of the revofu* 
tion. Human beings are composed, not of reason only, but 
also of imagination and sentiment; and that is neither wasted 
nor misapplied, which is appropriated to the purpose of giv- 
ing a right direction to sentiment, and opening proper springs 
of feeling in the heart. 

2. Lot it not be supposed that our object is to perpetuate 
national hostility, or even to cherish a military spirit;-— our ob- 
ject is higher, purer, nobler. We consecrate our work to the 
spirit of national independence; and we wish that the light of 
peace may rest upon it forever. We rear a memorial of our 
conviction of that unmeasured benefit, which has been con- 
ferred on our own land, and the happy influences which have 
been produced, by the same events, on the general interests of 
mankind. 

8, We come, as Americans, to mark a spot, whlbh must 
forever be dear to us and to our posterity. We wish, that, 
whosoever, in all coming time, may turn his eye to this height, 
shall see that the place where the first battle of the revolu- 
tion was fought, is not undistiaguished.-^We wish that this 
structure may proclaim the magnitude and importance of that 
event to every class and to every age. — ^We wish that infan- 
cy may learn the purpose of its erection from maternal lips, 
and that weary and withered age, may behold it, and be so- 
laced by the recollections which it suggests. We wish that 
labour may look up here and be proud in the midst of toil. 

4. We wish, that, in those days of disaster, which, as they 
come upon all nations, must be expected to come on us also, 
desponding patriotism may turn his eye to this hill and be as- 
sured that the foundations of our national power still stand 
strong. We wish that this column, rising toward heaven, 
among the pointed spires of so many temples dedicated to 
God, may contribute also to produce, in all minds, pious emo- 
ions of gratitude and love. We wish, that the last object on 
the sight of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to 
gladden him who revisits it, — may be 'something that shall re- . 
mind him of the liberty and glory of his country. Let it rise, 
then, till it meet the sun in his coming;^ — let the earliest light 
of the morning gild it, and the departing day linger and play on 
Hs summit. 

MENSURATION.— 'LESSON IS. 

Circles. Circles are plain figures, from the centre of whic 
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iili nght lines drawn to their circumference, are equal^ and 
are called radii, or seniidia meters. Thus:-— 

E 

The figure A, B, D, E, is called 
a circle, and C is its centre. The 

lines C A, C B, C D, and C E, are i - i 

radii, or semidiameters, and are all a [ \ ^^ ^\ ^ 

equal. But the lines A, C, D, and 
£, C, B, are diameters, either of 
which divides the figure into semi- 
circles, and both divide it into qnar- B 
ters. As, A, C, B, &c. 

Every circle is equal to a parallelogram, whose length equals 
lialf the circumference; — and whose breadth equals half the 
diameter, — the area, therefore, is found by the following 

Rule. Multiply the circumference by the diameter, and di- 
vide the product by 4, the quotient will be the area. 

Suppose the circle A, B, D, E, is 74 feet, and the diame- 
ter, A, C, D, 22.6ft.; what is the area? Jlns. 417.14fl. 
22:6 X 74= 1662.4-4-4= 417. 14 sqr. ft. 

Case 1. When the diameter of a circle is given to find the 
circumference, adopt the following 

Rule. As 113 is to 355, so is the given diameter to the cir- 
cumference. Or, Multiply the given diameter by 3,1415d, 
and the product will be the answer. Thus: — 

What is the circumference of i4flt. diameter? 
As 113 : 355 : : 14 ; 43.9824, Or, 14X3.14159=^43.9824, 

Note. 3.14159 is the ratio of the circumference to the diameter, and 
it arises from dividin« 113 by 355. This, however, is not the exact ratio, 
nor is it probable that the true ratio can ever be determined. 

Case 2. When the circumference is given to find the di- 
ameter, adopt the following 

RutE. As 355 is to 113, so is the given circumference to 
its diameter. Or divide thecircumference by 3.14159. Thus-,— « 

What is the diameter of a circle whoso circumference is 
43.9824ft.1 
As 365 ; 113 : : 43.9824 : 14. Or, 43.98244-3.14159=14. 

Obs. 1. The area of a circle may he founds token the di" 
ameter is gwen, by the follewing 

Rule. Multiply the square of the diameter by .7864,-^ 
which is the ratio of the square of the diameter to the oircum^ 
fereoce* Thus:-^ 

S2 
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What is the area of a circle whose diameter is 14ft.? 
14 X 14=196. X. 7854=;: 153.9384, yins. 

Obs. 2. The area of a circle may be found without the aid 
of the diameter, by the following 

Rule. Multiply the square of the circumference by .a7958 
and the product will be the answer. Thus;-— 

What is the area of a circle whose circumference is 44ft.? 
44X44= 1936 X .07968== 154.06638, Ans. 

Obs. 3. The diameter of a circle may be found from the 
urea by thefoUotoing 

Rule. Divide the area by .7854, and the square root of the 
quotient will give tho diameter. 

Obs. 4. The circumference may also be found from the ared 
by the following 

Rule. Divide the area by .07958, and the square root of 
the quotient will be the circumference. 

REMARKS, &C.— LESSON 16. 

Personification. This is a figure of very general use. Hu- 
man nature manifests a strong propensity under the influence 
of emotion to animate every thing within the reach of the sen- 
ses;, and the mind exercises an astonishing fertility in trans- 
ferring the properties and qualities of living objects to those 
that are inanimate. 

"Thou Sun, said I, fair light! 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gayf 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, a,nd plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if you know, how came I thus; — how here!" 
**Nature, Great Parent, whose directing hand 
Rolls round the seasons of the changing year, 
How mighty, how majestic are thy works! 
With what a pleasant dread they swell the soul, 
That sees astonish'd, and astonish'd sings! 
You too, ye winds that now begin to blow 
With boist'rous sweep, I raise my voice to you. 
Where are your stores, you viewlesi^ beings, say? 
Where your aerial magazines reserv'd. 
Against the day of tempest perilous?" 

"I weep for joy ' 

To stand upon my kingdom once again; 
Dear Earth! I do salute thee with my hand, 
Tho' rebels wound tbee with their horse's hoofs;: 
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As a long parted, modier with her child, 
Plays fondly with her tears, and smiles in meeting, 
So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my Earth." 
^^ Earth trembl'd from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and nature gave a second groan: — 
Sky lower'd, and muttering thunder some sad drops 
Wc»pt at the completion of the moral sin." 

SFELLING. -'-LESSON 17, 

pa-rish-ion-er pai-ish'un-er po-lyg-a-my po-lig^ga-me 
pa-ro-chi-al pa-ro''ke-al pon-tif-i-cate p6n-tif''f€-kate 
par-tic-i-pate pkr-tis'se-pate pos-te-ri-or p6s-t€^re-iir 
par-tic-u-lar p^r-tik^u-lur pos-ter-i-ty pos-tSr^6-t6 
pe-cu-li-ar p6-ku^Ig-ur prac-ti-tion-er prak-tish^'un-ur 
pen-in-su-la pen-in^shu-la pre-dom-i-nate pr6-dom^m6-nate 
pe-nul-ti-mate pe-nuKte-matepre-em-i-nence pre-em^me-nense 
pe-nu-ri-ous pe-nu^r€-us pre-par-a-tive pre-par^ra-tiv 
per-cei-va-ble pSr-s§^va-bl pre-pos-ter-ous pre-p6s^ter-us 
per-cep-ti-blo per-sep''te-bl pre-rog-a-tive pre-rog^ga-tiv 
per-emp-to-ry per-emp'^tO-re pre-ser-va-tive pre-zer^va-tiv 
per-en-ni-al per-en'ne-al pre-sump-tu-ous pr^-zumpt^yu-us 
pe^riph-e-ry p§-riffe-re pre-var-i-cate pre-var're-kate 
pe-riph-ra-sis p€-riffra-sis pri-nor-~di-al pri-nor^de-&l 
per-pet-u-al per-pet^yii-al pri-or-i-ty pri-or''r6-t6 

per-pet-u-ate per-pet^yii-&te pro-cras-ti-nateprd'kras''tin-at& 
per-plex-i-ty per-pleks^e-te pro-cu-ra-ble pro-ku^ra-bl 
per-son-i-fy per-s6n^6-f i pro-fes-sion-al pro-fesh^shun-al 
per-spic-U'OUS per-splk^ku-iis pro-fi-cien-cy pro-fish'cn-se 
per-sua-so-ry p8r-swa''sur-e pro-gen-it- or prd-jen''it-ur 
phe-nom-e-non f 6-n6m''me-noBprog-no8-ti-kate prog-nos^tS-kate 
phil-an-thro-py fil-an^thro-pe pro-Iix-i-ty pr6-lix^fi-te 
phi-lol-o-gy f e-IoHo-je pro-mis-cu-ous prd-mis''ku-us 
phi-los-o-phy f€-16s^s6-f6 pro-pin-qui-ty prd-ping'kwfi-te 
phle-bot-o-my fle-boftO-rae pro-pit-i-ate pro-plsh^^-atc 
phy-lac-ter-y fS-lak^ter-fi pro-por-tion-ateprd-por^shun-ate 
po-et-i-cal pfi-et^te^kai pro-pri-e-tor pr6-pri'«-tur 

LESSON 18. 

D. Wehster^s Address to the survivors of the battle of Buiiker 

Hilly June 17, 1825. 

1. Venerable men! You have come down to us from a 

former generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out 

your lives, that you might behold this joyous day. You are 

now where you stood fifty years ago, this very hour, wjthyomr 
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brothers and jour neighbours, shoulder to shoulder, in dubious 
strife for your country. 

- 2. Behold how altered ! The same heavens are indeed 
over your heads; — the same ocean rolls at your feet;— -but all 
else, how changed! You hear now no roar of hostile cannon; — 
you sec no mixed volumes of smoke and flame, ri^ng from 
burning Charlestown. The ground Strewed with the dead 
and the dying;-^the impetuous charge; — the steady and dar- 
ing repulse; — the loud call to repeated assault; — the summon- 
ing of all Uiat is manly to repeated resistance;— a thousand 
bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to whatever 
of terror there may be in war and death; — all these you have 
witnessed, but you witness them no more. 

3. All is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, its 
towers and roofs, which you then saw filled with wives, and 
children, and countrymen, in distress and terror, and looking 
with unutterable emotions for the issue of the combat, have 
presented you to-day with the sight of its whole happy popu- 
lation, come out to greet you \yith a universal jubilee. Yon- 
der proud ships, by a facility of position, appropriately lying 
at the foot of this mount, and seeming fondly to cling arouad 
it, are not means of annoy^uice to you, but your country's 
means of destruction and defence. 

4. All is peace; — ^and God has granted you this sight of 
your country's happiness, ere you are gathered to your fathers. 
lie has allowed you to behold and to partake the reward of 
your patriotic toils; — and he has allowed us, your sons and 
countrymen, to meet you here, and, in the name of the present 
generation, in the name of your country, in the name of liber- 
ty, to thank you. 

5. Veterans of half a century! when in your youthful days, 
you put every thing at hazard in your country's cause, san- 
guine as you were, still, your fondest hopes did not stretch 
onward to an hour like this. At a period to which you could 
not reasonably have expected to arrive; — at a moment of na- 
tional prosperity, such as you could never have foreseen ; — 
you are now met to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, and 
to receive the overflowings of universal gratitude. Your agi- 
tated bosoms show that even this is not an unmixed joy. I 
see the tumult of contending feelings rush upon you. The 
images of the dead as well as ^he persons of the living throng 
to your embrace. The scene b overwhelming afitd 1 turn 
from it 
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6. Mfty the Father of all mercies smile upon your declin-' 
ing years and bless them! And when you shall have exchang- 
ed your embraces; when you shall have pressed the hands 
which have been so oflen extended to give succour in adver- 
. sity, or grasped in exultation of victory, then look abroad into 
this lovely land, which your young valour defended, and mark 
the happiness with which it is filled. Yea, look abroad into 
the whole earth, and see what a name you have given to your 
country, and what a praise you have added to freedom; and 
then rejoice in the sympathy and gratitude which beam upon 
your last days from the improved condition of mankind. 

CIBCLES, &C. ^LSSSON I 9. 

Case 3. When the diameter of a circle is given, to find 
the side of a square contained in a circle, work by the follow- 
ing 

Rule. Double the square of the semidiameter, and the 
square root of the sum will be the side sought. 

Note. The «rea of a ■emieirelft is half that of a circle, and the area 
of a quadrant is Uie half of the area of a semicircle. [See Ride 1, L^-- 
son 15f on circles.] 

Case 4. When the segment of a circle is given to find the 
length of the arc line, 

Rule. 1. Divide the segment into two equal parts, and 
measure the chord of the half arc. 

2. Multiply this chord by 8; and from the product subtract 
the chord of the whole segment. 

3. Divide the remainder by 3, and the quotient will be the 
arc line sought. Thus:-— 

In the segment a, b, c, d. the whole 
chord a, b, or b, c, is 180 feet : — 
what is the arc line a, b, c ^ Thus: 







130X8«=1040— 240«800-5-3=.266T^ft. Ans. 
, Case 5. When the arc line is given in degress, then 
adopt the following 

Rule. As 180<> is to the given number of degrees in the 
arc, so is radius or 90^ multiplied by 3.14159, to the length 
of the arc. 

Case 6. When the chord and versed sign of a segment 
are given to find the diameter of the whole circle. 

Rule. i. Divide the chord into two equal parts, and square 
cither halft 
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2» Divide thati square by the versed sigUy aod the quotient 
will be the part of the diameter sought. 

3. To Ibis part, add the versed sign, and the sum will be 
the whole diameter. Thus: — 

In the segment A, By €, D, the chord 
A, B, is 19.5 feet, and the versed sign. 

C, D, is 6.76 feet-^what is. the diam- 
eter of the >^diole olrele ? 

19.5-^2«9.75X9.76=596.06264- 
6.753al4.083 the part sought, and 
14.086-|-6.75=:20.883 C, E, diame- 
ten B 

• Case 7. When the sector of a circle is given to find ts 
area; adopt the following 

Rule. Multiply half the arc line by the semidiameter, 
and the product will be the area. 

In the sector A, B, C, D, the radius 

D, C, is 72fl., the chord A,C, is 126 
feet, and the chord A, B, 70 feet: — 
what is the area of the sector 1 

Here the arc line is 144.66^ [See 
Case 4, on circles,] and 144.66 -r 2 
=72.33X72e=6207.76 area, 

NpTE. A sector of a circle is that part of it which is terminated by 
two radii, and an arc of the primitive circle. It may be either greater 
or smaller than a semicircle. 

REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 20. 

Antithesi8,'--'This figure makes the most brilHant display in 
the delineation of characters, and partioularly in historic Myle, 

" If Cato may be censured severely indeed, but justly, fiwr 
abandoning the cause of liberty, which he would not, however, 
survive, what shsdi we say of those who embrace it faintly, 
pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it when they have much 
to hope, and give it up when they have nothing) to f^^ar V^ 

" The notions of Dryden, were formed by comprehensive 
speculation; those of Pope, by mi&ute attention* Diy den's 
knowledge has more dignity, but Pope's more certainty. The 
style of Dryden is capricious and varied, that of Pope is cau- 
tious and uniform. 

Dryden's page is a natural field, risitig into inequalities, and 
divei^sified by the varied exuberances of abundant vegetation; 
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but Pope^s is a velvet Iftwn, shaven by the scythe, and level- 
ed by the roller." 

<< Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, Hke the Turk, no brother near the throne, 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 

And hate for arts that ca^s'd himself to rise. 

Blame with faint praise, assent with evil ear, \ 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer, 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Jtist hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike resolved to blame or recommend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend. 

Dreading e'en fools, by flatterers beseig'd. 

And so obliging that he ne'er oblig'd: 

Who would not smile if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were hel" 

Hyperbole, — AH most all subjects admit of the use of this 
figure; — it is the offspring of strong passions, and yet no ways 
inconsistent with perfect composure of mind. It appears with 
proper lustre in the higher kinds of poetry and oratory, and may 
be employed alike to magnify or diminish. 

^' He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was -on him, I did mark 

How he did shake,— ^'tls true, this god did shake; 

Hi's coward lips did from their colour fly; 

And that same eye whose bend did awe the world, 

Did lose its lustre. I did hear him groan;— 

Aye, and that'tongne of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their^books, 

Alas ! it cry^d, — give me some drink, Titinius, 

As a sick girl !" 

''Could we with ink the ocean fill. 
Were earth of parchment made; 
Were every single stick a quill, 
Edch man a scribe by trade; 
To write the tricks of half the sex, 
Would drink the ocean dry;: — 
Gallants beware, look sharp, take care; 
^he blind eat many a fly." 
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SFBLLmG.— LESSON 21* 

pro- tu-ber-ancepr6-t0^ber-a nee re-trie v-a-ble r^-trSv^a-bl 

pro-ver-bi-al pr5-ver^b€-Sl re-ver-ber-ate rC-vSrlaej-ate 

prox-im-i-ty pr6ks-im^6-t6 rhe-tor-i-cal rC-tor'S-kal 

py-ram-i-dai pe-ram'6-dal rhi-noc-er-ps ri-nos'sS-ros 

quo-tid-i-an kwO-tye-an , ri-dic-u-Ious rfi-dik^ki-lus 

ra-pac-i-ty r&-pas^s6-t€ ri-gid-i-ty re-jid'S-te 

ra-pid-i-ty ra-pid^e-te rus-tic-i-ty rus-tis'^-t© 

re-cep-ta-cle r6-8ep''t&-kl sa-gac-i-ty sft-gas'se-t* 

re-cip-i-ent r6-sip''p6-eiit san-guin-i-ty sang-gwin^e-t€ 

re-cip-ro-cal r6-slp''r5-kai sa-ti-e-ty sa-ti^€-t6 

rc-cov-er-y r6-kuv^ur-e sa-tir-i-cal sa-tir'rfi-kal 

rc-crim-i-nat© r6-krim^6-nate schis-mat-i-cal siz-mfiftfi-kSl 

re-fec-to-ry r€-fek'tur-6 scur-ril-i-ty skur-ril'€-t€ 

rc-fra<r-to-ry r6-frak'tur-§ sen-so-ri-um sen-sO^rC-um 

re-fran-gi-ble re-fran'je-bl ser-vil-i-ty ser-vire-te 

r©-ga-li-a r6-ga''l6-a sig-nif-i-cant sig-nif'Te-kant 

re-gen-er-ate r6-jen''er-ate si-mil-i-tude s§-miK6-tude 

re-it-er-ate rfi-it^er-ate sim-plic-i-ty sIm-pHs'6-W 

re-mark-a-ble r6-mark^a-bl sin-cer-i-ty sin-sSr^S-td 

rc-mu-ner-ate rfi-mu^ner-ate si-ri-a-sis s6-ri''ft-8ls 

rc-pub-li-can r§-pub^l6-kan so-ci-e-ty 86-sr6-t6 

fe-pu-di-ate r6-puM6-ftt© so-lic-it-ous sd-^lis^sit'-ua 

rc-sifl-ti-ble r6-zl8't€-bl so-lic-i-tud© sd-lia'^s^-tude 

re-sol-va-ble r6-z61''va-bl so-lid-i-ty sO-lid'fi-td 

re-spec-ta-ble rfi-spSk^ta-bl so-Iil-o-qiiy B6-lil^<V-kwi 

re-spon-si-ble r6-sp6n^8§-bl som-nif-er-ous sSm-nlffer-us 

rc-sto-ra-tive r6-st6^ra-tiv so-pbis-ti^cal s6-fis^t&-k51 

re-sus-ci-tato r6-suB^s6-tat© apon-ta*ne«ous spon-tft^nS-us 

rc-tal-i-ate re-taF«-ate sta-bil-i-ty sta-bil'e-t6 

re-trib-u-tive r§-trib^u-tiv ste-nog-ra-pby Bi^-nmgfgTSL-fiS 

LSSSON 22. 

C. Sprague'a Oration, Boston, July 4thf 1825. 

1. Why, on this day, lingers along these sacred walls, the 
spirit kindling anthem. — Why, on this day, waits the heral4 
•of God at the altar, to utter forth his holy prayer? Why, on 
tihis day, congregate here, the wise, the good and the beauti* 
ful of the land 1 Fathers! Friends! It is the Sabbath day ©f 
freedom ! The race of the ransomed, with grateiful hearts and 
exulting voices, have again come up in the sunlight of peace^ 
to the jubilee of their independence. 

2. To the pious, who., in the desert regions, built a city %^ 
refuge, little less than to the brave, who, around that cilyj 
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reared an impregnable wall of safety, we owe the blessings? 
of this day. To enjoy and perpetuate religious freedom, the 
sacred herald of civil liberty, they forsook their native land 
where the foul spirit of persecution was up in its fury, and 
where mercy had long, wept at the enormities perpetrated in 
the abused A^mes of Jehovah and Jesus. 

3. ^'Resist unto blood," blind zealots bad found in the bi- 
ble,^ and lamentably indeed did they fulfil the command. 
With : — "Thus saith the Lord," the engines of cruelty were 
set in motion, and many a martyr spirit, like the ascending 
prophet from Jordan's baiik, escaped in fire to heavgn. 

4. It was in this night of time, when the incubus'^of bigot- 
ry sat heavily on the human aoul: — 

When crown and crosier,, rul'd a coward world, 

When mental darkness,, o*er the nations curPd; 

When, wrapt in sleep,, earth's torpid children lay, 

Hugg'd their vile chains,, and dream'd their age away; — 

'Twas then by faith impelled,, by freedom fir'd, 

By hope supported,, and by God inspired, 

'Twas then the Pilgrims,, left their father's graves, 

To seek a home,, beyond the waste of waves ; 

And where it rose,, all rough and wintry here, 

They swell'd devotion's song,, and dropp'd devotions' tear.. ^ 

5. Can we sufficiently admire the firmness of that littlt? 
brotheriiood, thus self-banished from their country?— ^ITrikinS 
and cruel, it is true, — -but still, their country ! There* they 
were born;— and there, when the lamp of life was li^jea, 
they had hoped it would go out. There a father^s liandlia)) 
led, and a mother's smile had warmed them. There were the 
hauntfr of their boyish days, — their kinfdlks,- — their friends, — 
their reoollections, — their all. Yet all was left; — -even whiles 
their heart strings bled at parting, all was left: — and a stormy 
sea, a savage waste, and a fearful destiny, were encountered—.- 
for heaven and for you ! 

CIRCLBfi.-— LBSSON 23. 

Case 8. When the segment of a circle is given to find its 
area, adopt the following 

Kulb; 1. Find the length of ihe arc line, and the diameter 
of the whole circle, by thB appropriate foregoing rule. 

2. Multiply the arc line by the diameter, and divide the 
product by 4; the quotient will give the area of the sec tor 

3. Find tbe diameter of the whole circle, and from its cci 
tre draw a triangle, based upon the chord of a segment. 

T 
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4. Find the area of this triax^le, and subtract it from the 
urea of tiiie sector, and the rem?dnder will be the area of the- 
segment. Thus: — B 

In the figure A, B, C, ^less than a 220 
demicircle,) the chord A, B, is 172ft. 
the chord of half the arc Une, B, C, A 
is 104A. and the versed line, B, D, is 
58.45- — what is the area 1 



t04X2=208 — 172=36 4-3=12+208=220. arc line- 

220-T^2=110=xl-2 the area, A, B, C, and 
172-2-2= 86=1-2 the chord A, B, and 
86x86=7396—68.48=126.47 equal D, EjF;and 126.474 
58. 8=148.95.=B, D, F; and 148.95~2=92.475=radiu?. 

Then 110X92.475=10172.250. area of the sector. 

86X34=2924 avea of the angle A, E,C, and 

10172.250 — 2924=7248.250. Jim. 
In the segment A, B, C, P, (greater 
than a semicircJe,) the chord A, Dc= 
136, the chord A, C = 146, and the 
chord A, B, 86, the radius A, E=80: 
what is the area of the segment A, B, 
C,D? 

86X8=688— 146=542-f-3=180.666=the arc line, and 
180.666X80 radius=14453.280=arc of the sector. Then 
the chord A,D, 136X42 perpendicular E= 57 12 —2= 2856= 
arc of the segment; and 2856+14453.280=17309.280 af«a 
of the segment. 

Jin ElUpsie.— This is an oval figure, resembling a eirclc. 
But it has two diameters, one longer than the other, and in this. 
.it diliers from a circle. The longer diameter is called the 
transverse, and the shorter the conjugate diameter. The atcu, 
of an ellipsis is found by the following 

Rule. Multiply one diameter by the other, and the prodtict 
by .7845, the last product will be the answer. Thus:—- 
In the ellipsis A, B, C, D, the trans- B 

verse diameter is 21ft. and the conju- 
gate, 17:— what is the area ? . , 
21 X17=357X. 7854=280.3878 ^IW. ^^ 

RBMARKS, &C.— LESSON 24. D ' 

Fwion.— *<Cyrus commands the united armies of the.Me4ileAr 
ftnd Persians* His condtjct is glorious, -and jiis siKcvsf^j, 




136 
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xvonderfal. Cresus is vanquished, and retreats into Sardis 
where he is closely besieged. While imploring the help of 
his tillies, Cyrus carries on the attack, and the city surrenders 
ut discretion. Cresus is taken and condemned to be burnt at 
tho stake. The funeral pile is erected, and the victim laid 
upon it. Cresus, with death full before him, cries. "O Solon! 
Solon !" Cyrus immediately orders him from the pile, spared 
liis life, and makes him his confident.'*" 

'^'Sudden as the lightning's stroke^ 

Olances on the splintered oak, 

At her touch the tiger springs^ 

With his voice, the forest rings, 
^ One wild moment, Nilla stands, 

Then seeks the wave across the sands. 

With the roar of thunder hollow, 

As the monster leaps to follow, 

Quick and keen a venom'd dart, 

Quivers in his cruel heart. 
- Round he reals in mortal pain, 

; Bites the barbed shafl; in twain, 

Groans and falls, and pours his breath, 

in a hurricane of death." 

Interrogation, 

Oh ! tell me, step dam&-tiature, tell. 

Where shall thy wayward child abide ? 

On what fair strand his spirit dwell, 

When life has spent its struggling tide ? 

Shall hope no more her taper bum, 

Quench'd in the tears that sorrow sends ? 

Nor from the feast, misfortune spurn 

The wishfiil wretch that o'er it bends?"^ 

^^Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion, call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust? 
Or flatt'ry sooth the dull, cold ear of death 1" 

SPELLING.— LBSSON 25. 

pro-tu-ber-ancepro-tu'ber-ance re-triev-a-ble re-trSv'^-bl 

pro-ver-bi-al . pr6-verl)e-al re-ver-ber-ate rfi-ver^bcr-ate 

prox-im-i-ty proks-im^fi-te rhe-tor-i-cal re-tor^e-kal 

py-ram-i-dal pe-rSm^e-dal rhi-nocer-os ri-nos^se-ros , 

quo-tid-i-an kwO-tij^e-an ri-dic-u-lous r6-dik'ku-lus 

ra-pac-i-ty ra-pSs'sS-te ri-gid-i-ty r^-^id'e-^fe 
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ra-pid-i-ty ra-pid^€-te rus-tic-i-ty ru»-tis'§-t^ 

re-cep-ta-cle rfi-sep^'ta-kl sa-gac-l-ty sft-gas'se-tc 

re-cip-i-erit re-sip^pe-Snt san-guih-i-ty sang-gwin''e-td 

re-cip-ro-cal rfi-slp^ro-kal sa-ti-e-ty sa-ti^e-t6 

re-cov-er-y rd-kuv''ur-6 sa-tir-i-cal ga-tir^re-kal 

re-crim-i-nate r€.krim^e-nate schis^mat-i-cal siz-mat^te-kal 

re-fec-to-ry r6-fek'tur-6 ecur-ril-i-ty skur-riK6-t6 

xe-frac-to-ry r6-frak'tur-€ sen-so-ri-um sen-so^f€-iim 

re-fran-gi*b]e r€-fran''j6-bl ser-vil-i-ty ser-viK6-t6 

re-ga-li-a r€-ga'le-a sitg-nif-i-cant sig-nirfe-kant 

re-gen-er-ate re-jen^er ate si-xnil-i-tude se-mil^^-tude 

re-it-er-ate r6-it^er-ate simrpiUc-i-ty sira-plis^e-t^ 

re-mark- a-ble r€-mSrk^a-bl em-cer-i-ty sln-seiKe-t^ 

re-mu-ner-ate re-mu'ner-ate si-ri-a-sis se-ri'^a-sis 

re-pub-li-can re-pub''l6-kan so-ci-e-ty so-sre-ts^ 

re-pu-di-ate r€-pu^de-ate so-lic-it-ous sd-Jis'sit-iis 

re-sis-ti-ble r«-zis't€-bl sp-Iic-r-tude so-lis^s«-tude 

re-sol-va-ble re-zoKva-bl sQ-Iid-i-ty so-lid'e-te 

rc-spec-ta-ble r6-spek''ta-bl so-lil-o-quy sO-Uno-kwe 

re-spon-si-ble re-sp6n^s€-bl som-nif-er-ous spm-jsiffer-us^ 

re-sto-ra-tive r^-stO'ra-tiv ^o-phis-ti-cal s6-fis''t€-kal 

re-sus-ci-tatc r6-sus^se-tate spon-ta-ne-ous spoB-ta^nfi-us 

rc-tal-i-ate re-tal^e-ate sta-bil-i-ty sta-bil'e-W 

re-trib-u-tive rfi-trib^u-tiv ste-nog-ra-pby ste-nog^gia-fc 

LESSON 26.- 

Lafayette*s Visits to America, 

' 1. While we bring our offedng for the mighty of our own 
land, shall we not remember the chivalrous spirit of those who 
shared with them the hour of weakness and the perils of 
war ? — rPile to the clouds the majestic columns of glory; — let 
the lips of those who can speak well, hallow each spot where 
the bold repose, — ^but forget not those who, with your hold. 
went out to the battle. 

2. Among those men of noble daring, there was one, a 
young and gallant stranger, who leflt the blushing vine hills of 
his delightful country, and the princely mansions of his own 
domain. The people whom he came to succour, were not 
his people;— -he knew them only in the wiclied story of their 
wrongs. He was no mercinary wretch, striving for the spoils 
of the vanquished: — the palace acknowledged him for its lord, 
and the vallies yielded him their increase. He was no name* 
less man, staking hfe for reputation;— he ranked among no- 
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bies^ and looked^ una wed, upon kings. He was no friendless 
out-cast, seeking a grave to hide his cold heart; — he ivas en- 
circled by the companions of his youth, — his kinsmen were 
about him, — his wife was before him. 

3. Yet from all these, he turned away, and came, like a lofty 
tree that shakes down its green glories to battle witli the winter 
storm; he flung aside the trappings of place and pride, and 

crusaded for freedom in freedom^s huly land. He came; 

but not in the day of successful rebellion, nor when the new- 
risen sun of independence had burst the cloud of time, and 

. careered to its place in the heavens. 

4. He came when darkness curtained the hills, and the 
tempest was abroad in its anger; — when the plough stood still 
in the field of promise, and briars encumbered the garden of 
beauty; — when fathers were dying, and mothers were weeping 
over them; when the wife was binding the gashed bosom of 
her husband, and the maiden was ^Yiping the death damp from 
the brow of her lover. He came when the brave began to 
fear th power of man, and the pious, to doubt the favour of 
God. 

It wa4 then that this one joined the ranks of a revolted 
people. Freedom's little phalanx, bade him a grateful wel- 
come. With them, he courted the battle's rage; — with them, 
his arm was lifted; — with them^ his blood was shed. Long 
and doubtful was the conflict. At length, kind heaven smilea 
on the cause of freedom, and the foiled invaders fled. The 
profane were driven from the temple of liberty, and, at her 
pure shrine, the pilgrim warrior, with his beloved commander, 
knelt and worshiped. Leavmg there his offering, the incense 
of an uncorrupted spirit, he, at length, rose up, and, crown- 
ed with benedictions, turned his happy feet toward his long 
deserted home. 

6. After a lapse of fitlty years, that one came again. Can 
mortal tongue tell, — can mortal heart feel the sublimity of that 
coming? Exulting millions rejoice in it, and their loud, long, 
transporting shout, like the minggling of many waters, roll on, 
undying, to freedom's fartherest mountains. A congregated 
nation gather around him; — old men bless him, and children 
reverence him. The lovely come out to look upon ^im,— 
the learned deck their halls to greet him, and the rulers of the 
land, rise up to do him homage. 

7. How his full heart labours ! He views the rusting tro- 
phies of departed days, and treads the high places where hin 

fflO 
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i)rethren moulder. He bends before the tomb of his father;— 
his words are tears :-^the speech of sad remembrance. He 
looks abroad upon a ransomed land, and a joyous race, and 
he beholds the blessings those trophies secured, for which 
those brethren died, — for which that father lived, and again 
Lis words are tears; — the eloquence of gratitude and joy. 

S. Spread forth creation like a map; — bid earth's dead mul- 
titudes revive; — and of all the pageant splendours that ever 
glittered to the sun, when looked his burning eye on a sight 
^ like this? Of all the myriads that have come and gone, what 
cherished minion ever ruled an hour like this? 

9. Many have struck the redeeming blow for their own 
freedom, but who, like this man, has bared his bosom in the 
cause of strangers 1 Many have lived in the love of their 
own people, but who, like this man, has drank his sweetest 
cup of welcome with another? Matchless chiefl Of glory's 
immortal tablets, there is one for him; — for him alone! Obliv- 
ion's dust shall never shroud its splendour; — the everlasting 
ilame of liberty shall guard it, that generations yet unborn, 
tnay repeat the name recorded there:— the beloved name of 
Lfljayette ! 

SOLIDS. LESSON 27. 

This measure refers to all bodies that have length, breadth, 
and thickness, such as. timber, stone, globes, &c. which are 
measured by the cubic inch, foot, yard, &g. 

1. Cubes. A cube is a figure comprehended under six 
geometrical squares, being in the form of a die. The solid 
contents of this figure, is found by the- following 

Rule.' Multiply the given cube into itself, and that product 
%y (he same cube, the last product will be the answer. !Thus : 

What is the solid contents of a square rock, each side of 
4Brhich is 16 inches? ^ns, 2.37ft.; 

16X16=266X16=4096 inches. -r 1728= 2. 37-f Ans. 

pBS. 1. The superficial content of this figure may he found 
%y the following 

Rule. Square the given side, and multiply that area by 6^ 
the number of sides. Thus: — 

What is the superficial content of & square rock each side of 
fyhicti is 16 inches ? ^n«. 10 2-3(1. 

16X16«256X6«1536 inchest 144=:10.66-f 

Obs, 2. Jfthe rock had resembled a square stick of timber, 
ffie ends parallelf and of the ecwae diam^Ur^ \Ji^ ^\xJ4\t coutetif^t 
mig-ki have deen found 5j/ ttit /bttoicittg 



^ 
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Rule. Square one side of the base, which will give the 
area, and multiply that by the length, the last product will bo 
the cubic contents. Thus: — 

What is the solid measure of a rock 18 inches in diameter, 
and 9 l-2ft. long Ans, 21.375. 

1.5X1.5=2.25X9.5=21.375. 

Obs. 3. The superficial contents of this figure may be found 
by the following 

Rule. Multiply the circumference (perimeter, or girth) of 
the base by the length, and to the product add the area of 
both ends, the sum will be the answer. Thus: — ^ 

1.5X4=6X9.6=57.0 and 

1.6 X 1.5=2.25 X 2=4.5 areas of the ends. Then 

4.5+57.0=61.5 Ans. 

Obs. 4. The relative inagnitudes of similar ciibes arp prcju- 
portionate to each other as the cubics of their similar sides, and 
they may be determined by the following 

Rule. Divide the cube of the greater diameter, by the cub© 
of the lesser diameter, the quotient will be the answer. 

How often is a cubic block, each side of which is 1 2ft. con- 
tained in a similar cubic block, the sides of which are 64 feet 
each? 

64X64=4096X64=262144; and 12X12=144X12=1728: 
then 262144 — 1728=151.44+. 

REMARKS^ &C. LESSON 28. 

Exclamation. — "Turn with, me, back to the morning on 
which we heard it said, that her royal highness, the Princess 
Charlotte, was no more ! Have you heard the news ? said 
every Britt on to his friend. News? what news? The Prin- 
cess Charlotte is dead! Dead! the Princess Charlotte dead! 
did you say? Yes! and her infant son too ! Good God! 
Mother and son dead! Such was the language of our hearts, 
and such the interrogation, repetition, and exclaniiationi whicli 
we used on that sorrowful occasion." 

" Hallo! what? where! what can it be ' 
That strikes up so deliciously ? 
I never in my life— what ! no ! 
That little tin box playing so ! 
.Hark! it scarcely ends the strain^j 
But it gives it o'er again I 

JLo vely thing I it runs ^ot\^ . ^: 

Just as if it knew tb^ aoxi^.^^ 
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*'How hast thou charm'd 

The wildernesfl of waves and rock to this ? 

That, thus relenting, they should give thee back 

To earth, to light and life; — to love and me !'* 

Let me not stir a hair, lest I dissolve 

That tender, lovely form of painted air, 

So like Almira. Ha! it sinks! — it falls! 

I'll catch it ere it goes, and grasp her shade: 

— ''Tis life! 'tis warm! 'tis she! 'tis she herself! 

Irony, 
"Ye sons of Adam, vain and young. 
Indulge your eyes, indulge your tongue; 
Taste the delights your souls desire, 
And give a loose to all your fire. 

Pursue the pleasures you design. 
And cheer your hearts with song and wine; 
Enjoy the day of mirth; — but know, 
There comes a day of judgment too." 

SPELLING. LESSON 29. 

dtu-pid-i-ty stu-pid^e-te trans-pa-ren-cytrans-par^en-se 
sub-Um-i-ty sub-blim^6-t6 tra-pe-zi-um tra-pe'zhe-iam 
sub-ser-vi-ent sub-ser''ve-ent tri-an-gu-lar tri-ang'gu-lur 
sub-stan-ti-ate sub-stan^she-ate tri-um-vi-rate tri-um'vi-ratc 
suUphu-ri-ous sul-fu''re-us ta-mult-u-ous tu-mult^yu-us 
su-per-flu-ous su-per^flu-us ty-pog-ra-phy ti-p6g'gra-f e 
su-pe-ri-or su-pe're-ur ty-ran-i-cal ti-ran'ne-kal 
su-per-la-tive su-per'la-tiv va-cu-i-ty va-ku^e-te 

8U-prem-a-cy su-prem^a-se va-lid-i-ty va-lid''e-t6 

sur-mount-a-bl sur-mbiint^a-bl va-ri-e-ty va-ri^e-t^ 

sus-cep-ti-ble sus-sep't6-bl u-biq-ui-ty yu-bik''we-te 

sym-bol-i-cal sim-boKe-kal ve-loc-i-ty ve-16s^e-te 
sym-met-ri-cal sim-met^tre-kalven-tril-o-quist ven-tril^Io-kwis 
sym-pho-ni-oussim-fo^'ne-us ve-rac-i-ty v6-ras''tf-te 
sy-nec-do-che se-nek^do-ke ver-nac-u-lar ver-nak^u-lar 
sy-nod-i-cal se-n6d^6-kal ve-sic-u-lar ve-sik^u-lar 




te-mer-i-ty te-mer^e-te vi-cis-8i-tud<i ve-sis^se-tude 

tem-pest-u-ous tem-pest^yu-us vi-scid-i-ty ve-sid'e-tS 

te-nu'i'ty <fi-nu^e-t6 vi-xac-i-ty vg-ra8^6-t6 

ter-ra-que-ono *^»-.ra'kwe-us u-u«iTa-vrtaoM^ VtS^\C%-w*&. 
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^er-fes-tri-al ter-res^tre-al vo-cif-er-ous v6-sif^r-us] 

the-at-ri-cgil t'he-at'tre-kai vo-lupt-u-ous vo-lupf'yu-us 

the-ol-o-gy t'^he-ono-jg vo-rac-i-ty v5-ras'3€-te 

ther-mom-e-ter t.^her-m6in-€»turup-hol-ster-er up-h6I''stur*ij r 

ti-midri-ty te-micl^6-te ur-ban-i-ty iir-ban''e-te 

torpog-ra-phy tO-pog'gra-fe vul-gar-i-ty vul-gar^e-te 

tra-di-tion-al tra-dish^un-^l zo-ol-o*gy z6-ol^l6-je 

tran-quil-i-ty trSn-kwiFl€.t6 

LESSON 30. 

J, Q. *Mdams^ address to Lafayeite on his leaving Jlmeinca for 
his native country, 4n the U* S Ship, Brandyivine; Sept, 7, 
1825. 

1. It has been tbe faappinesa of many of my distinguished 
fellow citizens, dtiting the year that has now elapsed, to ten- 
der you their greetings, on your arrival at their respective pla- 
ces of abode, wkh the welcome of the nation;-^the less pleas- 
ing task now devolves upon me, of bidding you, in the name 
of the nation, an adieu. 

2. You are now about to return to the country of your birth, 
your ancestors, and yom* posterity. The nation has destined 
the first service of the Brandy wine, a frigate just launched at 
this metropolis, to the distinguished trust of conveying you 
home. The name of this ship presents one more memorial to 
distant regions and future times, of a stream already memora- 
ble in the story of your sufferings, and our independence. Jf 

3. The ship is now prepared for your reception^ and equip- " 
ped for sea. From the moment of her departure, the prayers 
of millions will ascend to Heaven that her passage may be 
prosperous, and your return to the bosom of your family, as 
propitious to your happiness, as your visit to this scene oi 
your youthful glory, has been to that of the American people. 

4. Go, then, our beloved friend, — return to the land of bril- 
liant genius, of generous sentiment, of heroic virtue;— To the 
beautiful France, — ^the nursing mother of the Twelfth Louis, 
and the Fourth Henry; — and that illustrious catalogue ot 
names which she claims as of her children, which, in honest 
pride, she holds up to the admiration of the world, and i" 
which the name of Lafbyette has already been enrolled for 
centuries. This name shall henceforth burnish into brighter 
fame: — for if, in afler days, a Frenchman shall be called to in- 
dicate the character of his nation by that oC <>kV\ft.>sv'5&sv\JiSi^^ 
^ariDg the age in which we Vivo, \!c\e\iViQ^ ^^ VJsV^ ^^'^^^'^'^^^^ 
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shall mantle in his cheek,— the fire of conscious virtue shall 
sparkle in his eye, and ho shall pronounce the name o^Lafay^ 
cite, 

5. Yet we, too, and our children, in life, and after death, 
shall claim you for our own. You are ours by that more than 
patriotic self-devotion, with which you flew to the aid of our 
lathers at the crisis of their fate.— -Our*, by the long series of 
years in which you have cherished us in your regard. — Ours, 
by that unshaken sentiment of gratitude for your services 
which is a portion of our inheritance. — Ours, by that tie of 
love, stronger than death, which has linked your name, for the 
residue of time, with the name of JVaahington. 

G. At the painful moment of separation, we derive comfort 
from the reflection, that wherever you may be, — even to the 
last pulsations of your heart, our country will be ever present 
to your affections; and ti cheering consolation assures us, 
that we are not called to sorrow most of all, that we shall see 
your face no more. 

7. We shall fondly indulge the pleasing anticipation of be- 
holding you again; and, in the mean time, in the name and 
behalf of the people of the United States, and at a loss only 
for language to give utterance to that feeling of attachment 
with which the heart of the nation beats, as the heart of one 
man, I bid you a reluctant, but an affectionate farewell. 

r SOLIDS. LBSSON 31. 

H Cylinders. A cyiinder is a round, solid body, resembling, 
Wii shape, the joint ©fa stove-pipe. It is formed by the revolu- 
tion of a rectangle round one of its sides; — Whence, it has equal 
and circular bases. Its solidity may be found by the following 

Rule. Multiply the area of either base, by the given length 
of the cylinder, and the product will be the answer. Thus: — 

The diameter of a granate pillar is 15 inches, and its length 
is 13 ft. 6 inches; what is its cubic contents? 
1.25X1.25=1.5625X. 7854=1.2271875, area of the base. 

Then, 1.2271875 X 13.6=16.56703125, Ana. 

Obs. 1. The superficial contents of the cylinder may he found 
by the following , 

Rule, Multiply the circumference of the base by the length 
of the cylinder, and, to the product, add the area of both ends. 

Thus:— 
p, WiaJt is the superficial measure of a cylinder whose diam* 

u^tcria 16 inches f and whose axis is \^^t. ^KTi*! 
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1.25X3.14159=3.9269875, circumference of the base. 
3.9269875 X 13. 5 =53.01433 125, the curve surface. Then, 

1.25X1.25«1.5625X7854«1.2271875X2==2.454375 
+53,01433125=55.46870625, ^ns. 

Prisms, A prkin is a body whose bases are equal, simi- 
lar triangles, squares, or polygons, and their sides all parallel 
to their opposites. The solid contents of the prism may be 
found by the following 

Rule. Multiply the area of the base by the length ©f the 
prism, the product will be the answer. Thus:— • 

The side of a stickof timber hewed three square, is. 12 inch- 
es, and its length lOft.; what is its cubic contents? 

Jhis. 4.34. 
12+12=24-[-12=36 sum of the sides. (See obs. triangles. 
I^age 647.) 
36—2=18— 12«i6 
18—12 = 6 
18—12=6 

—18X6 = 108X6 = 648X6=3888. 
And V'3S88=62.354 ne^ly, area of the base. 
62.354 XI 0=623.540-7- 144c=4.34, Ms. 
Obs. 2. The superjlciul contents of aprisin may be found bif 
the following \ 

RuLB. Multiply the length of the sides respectively, and to 
*tbe sum of the products add the aro:i of the ends, the sum will 
|»e the answer. Thus;-— 

What is the superficial contents of a prism, of equal sides. 
Bach 12 inches^ and 120 inches in length? Jlns, 30. 86 eftv 
12X120=1440 in. 1st side. 
12X120=1440 in. 2d do. 
12X120=1440 in. 3d do. 



4320 sum of the 3 sides. 
Area as above, 62.354X2=124.708, area ofthe nids. ") 
And 4&20+ 124.708=4444.^08 ~- 144=30.866. 

REMARKS.-— LESSON 32. 

Rules by which the propriety of speech may be determined. * 
Language is a species of fashion, founded* by tacit consent, 
upon good use; — and good use may be referred to respecta- 
ble use, national use, and present use. 

First, Respectable use is that sanctioi\.^d Vi^ ^<5i ^T5sj^<vci.«fc. 
and opiniens of authors Avhoso Itx^Ic?^ ^Tvtii \^^\jX'3. ^\<ci fe^*^^ 
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lished. Such as Addison^ Johnson, -Steele, &c. whose writ- 
ings, with a few others, constitute the British Classics. 

Secondly. National uso may be referred to the practice of 
particular countries, or nations. This use, therefore, stands 
opposed to foreign usages, provincial usages, and the usages 
of professional men, with regard to their particular caHing. 

JNoTB 1. American nationalitieis are, in the republic of letters in partic- 
ular, little else than English nationalities; for, whatever is received^ as ex- 
cellent in the language by that nation, is generally acknowledged as 
such by this nat on. 

Thirdly. Present use, with regard to language, does not 
mean what is used for the time being-, but the usages of that 
portion of duration in which the standard works, which have 
received the approbation of men of taste and erudition, were 
produced, and which still continue to be fashionable usage. 

Note 2. All living languages are undergoing continuul revolutions 
and changes. Hence, there is a time when certain wordsj^nd |)|irases 
are indisputably fashionable; — anothor time arrives when they are re- 
garded as stale; — and a subsequent time, when they are laid aside as 
obsolete. 

In the writings of WiHiam Shakespeare, many t«rms which 
were in fashionable use in his day, are now entirely dropped. 
The invaluable hymns and psalms of the inimitable Dr. Watts 
have been recently revised, and many words of his particular 
choice necessarily expunged. 

FOR EXAMPLE. 

Time, what an empty vapour 'tisi 
And days; — how swift they arc! 
Swift as an Indian's arrow flies. 
Or like a shooting star. 

lu the third line, Indian^ has been displaced and Archer substi 
tuted. This, aside from the jaw wrenching ailitoration (Archer'e arrow) 
which it produces, seems to favour the prevailing practice of the pious, 
Christian invaders of the western world, which is to drive, not only the 
Indian race from the continent, but to blot their name from the page of 
record. 

SPELLING. LESSO]^ 33. 

ab-er-ra-tion ab-er-ra^shun ap-pro-ba-tion ap-pro-ba^shuu 

ab-o-li»tion ab-6-lish'un ar-gil-la-cious kr-jil-l&''shus ^ 

ac-a-dem-ic ak-a-dem^ik ar-o-mat-ic ar-6-mat^ikj^' 

ac-qui-es-cencoak-kwe-es' sense ar-ti-fi-cial ^r-te-f ieh-al 

ac-qui-si-tion ak-kwe-zish^un a-the-is-tic a-t''h6-is'lik 

ad-a-man-tine ad-a-man'^tin av-a-ri-cious av-a-risl/us 

ad-ap-ta-tion ad-ap-ta^shun a-ve-ma-ry a-v6-ma^re 

ud'O-hs'cencc jTd-o-les'scnsc \)e-a-Ur-iG b^-a-tHfik 
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ad-sci-ti-tious ad-sS-tish'us ben-e-fi-cial ben-S-fislt'ai 
ad-van-ta-geou9 ad-van-ta'jus cat e-chu-mea klit^e-ku^meii 
ad-ven-ti-tious ad-ven-iish'us cir-cu-la-tion ser-kf^-la^shun 
ad-ver-ti-ser Sd-ver-tVzur cir-cum-spec-tion ser-kum-spek^shun 
ad-u-la-tion ad-yu-lu^shun cir-cum-stan-tid ser-kum-8taa''slial 
af-fi-da-vit Sf-fl5-da^vit cir-cum-vaMate ser-kum-v^il^late 
af-fir-ma-tion af-f er-tma^shua clim-ac-ter-ic klim-ak-ter'rik 
a]-a-bas-ter al-a-bas'tur co-ad-ju-tor kd-ad-ju''tur 
al-ex-an-drine al-legz-an''drin co-a-Ies-cence kO-S-les'sensc 
ai-ien-a-tion al-yen-a^shun co-a-li-tioa kO-a-lish^n 
al-i-men-tal al^e-men'tSl col-os-se-an k61-6s-se''an 
al le^gor-ic aHe-gor rik eon-de-scen-sion k6n-d€-sen^shua 
_ai-ter-ca-tion al-tur-ka^shun con-fi-den-tial kon-fe-den^shal 
am-a-ran-thineam-a-ran''t^in con-fir-ma-tion kon-f er-ma^shui! 
am-e-t'hvs-tineam-e-t'his'^tia con-je-la-tion k6n-j€-la''shun 
an-i-mal-cule an-e-mal'kiile con-gre-ga-tion kong-gre-gS-'shuri 
an«te-ce-dent an-te-se^dent con-sci>enrtious kon-she-en^sllus 
an-ti-feb-rile an-te-feb^ril con-stel-la^tlon kon-8(^Ma^shun 
ap-o-plec- tic Sp-5-plek^fik con-sti-tu-tion kon-st^-tu'^shun 
ap-os-tol-ic ap-os-toliik con tro-ver-sialkdn4r6-ver^shar 
ap'pa-ra-tus ap-pa-ra^'tus con-tU'^ma-cious kon-tu-ma^shus 
ap-pa-ri-tion ap*pa-rish'un con-ra-les-cence kon-va-les'sSnse 
ap-pel-la-tion ap-pel-la^shun cor-res-pon-dence k6r-re-sp6a^dense 

LESSON 34. 

Gen. LafayeUe^s reply to the President's address, 

1. Amidst all my obligations to the general government, 
•tind particularly to you, sir, its respected chief magistrate, 1 
have most thankfully to acknowledge the opportunity given 
me, at this solemn and painful moment, to present the people 
of the United States with a parting tribute of profound and in- 
expressible gratitude. 

2. To have been, in the critical days of these states, adopt- 
ed as a favourite son; — to have participated in the toils and 
pierils of their unspotted struggle for independence, freedom, 
and equal rights; — and in the foundation of the American era 
ofa new social order, which has already pervaded this, and 
TiHist, for the dignity and happiness of mankind, successively 
pervade every part of the other hemisphere; — to have iipceiv-t 
ed at every stage of the revolution, and during forty years af- 
ter that p^iod, from the people of the United States, and &^w\ 
their representatives at home and abroad, c.Qti>M\\yfe^\»w^'^^'*'^ 
their confidence and kindness, Viaabeeu VJsv^^xv^^"*^^^^^^'^^ 
agement, and the support of a \on^ ^Y\i wcv ^NCiVvvS-v^^^^^* 

\3 
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3* But where shall I find words to ackno\^]edge that setiesr 
of welcomes, those unboanded and universotl displays of pub* 
lie afiectioD, which have marked each step, each hour of a 
twelve month's progress through the twenty-four states, and 
which, while they overwhelm ray heart with grateful delight, 
satisfactorily evince the concurrence of the people in the kind 
testimonies, and in the immense favours bestowed on me by 
the several branches of their representatives, in every part, 
and at the central seat of the Confederacy. 

4. And how, sir, can I do justice to my deep and lively 
feelings, for the assurance, most peculiarly valued, of your es> 
teem and friendship; — for your kind references to old time&y 
to my beloved associates, and to the vicissitudes of my life; 
— ^for your affecting picture of blessings poured, by the sever- 
al generations of American people, on the remaining days of 
a delighted veteran; — for your affectionate remark on this Had 
hour of separation, and on the country of my birth, foil, I can 
say^ of American sympathies, on the hope so necessary to 
toe of my seeing again the country that deigned, nearly half a 
century ago, to call me hers? 

6. I shall content myself with proclaiming, before you, sir, 
and this respected circle, my cordial confirmation of thoSc 
sentiments which I have daily and publicly expressed, from 
the time when your venerable predecessor, ray old friend and 
brother in arms, transmitted to me the honourable invitation of 
Congress, to this hour, when you, sir, whose friendly connex- 
ion with me dates from your earliest age, arc going to consign 
me to the protection, across the Atlantic, of the heroic na- 
tional flag on board the splendid ship, the name of which is 
not the least flattering and kind of the numberless favours 
which have courted my acceptance. God bless you, sir, and 
all who surround us.— God bless the American people, each 
of their states, and the Federal Government. Accept this 
patriotic farewell of an overflowing heart;— -such Avill be its 
throbs until it ceases to beat. 

SOLIDS. LESSON 33. 

Pyramids. A pyramid is a solid body whose base may ^c 

tirbular, triangular, polygonical, or square, and its sides plain 

angles, circles, &e. terminating in a point, called the vertex. 

A line drawn from the vertex to the centre of the base, is call- 

^^/^s perpendicular altitude, or height. The solid contents 

' «/*«// p^i-amidial figures may be CounAVi^ ^^^^omtv^ 

JiuLE. jBvery pyramid is e<!^Ma\ lo oTici^\x^^^\\.^«a^>\\sv- 
fcribing pritneter; — Therefote, 
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MtxUiply the area of the base by 1-3 of the perpendicular 
altitude; — ^the product will be the answer. Thusif— 

Suppose a triangular pyramid to be 45flt. high, and each 
side of the base 10ft.; what is its cubic contents? 

Ans, 649.5. 
10X3c=:30-r-2=?l6— 10=5 

16-_10=b5 
16—10=5 

—15 X 5=75 X 5 5=376+5=1875 
And the V 1875=43.3, area of the base. Then — 
45-^3=15X43.3=649.5, cubic contents. 
Obs. 1. Suppose the figure of the pyramid to have been quad" 
rangular, or a square ooae, each side lOft. aiid the perpendic- 
ular altitude 4kbft,; what is its cubic contents? Jins, I sboft. 
1 X 1 sx 1 OOfl. area of the base. [See square surfaces. Rule 
ly page 543.] 45-^3= 15X100=1500 cubic ft. 

Ofes. 2. Suppose the given figure had been circular y and 
the diameter of its base 10 feet, and its perpendicular height 45 
feet, the solid contents might ha/oe been found by multiplying the 
area of its bctse into 1-3 of its height. Thus: — 
10X10=100, square of the diameter, X •7854=79.54, area 
of the base, [see Obs. 1, Case 2. Circles, page 555.] Then, 
45-7-3=15X78.54=1178.10, Cubic contents. 

Note. The above circular figure is called a Cone, and is nearly repre- 
sented by a loaf of fine sugar. 

Obs. 3- The superficial content of a cone or a pyramid, 
viay be determined by the following 

Rule. Multiply half the girth of the base by the slant 
height, and, to the product, add the area of the base; the sum 
will be the superficial content. Thus; — 

Suppose the base of the pyramid to be square, and each 
..side 10ft. and its slant height 48ft.; what is the measure of its 
exterior surface.^ Ans, 2020ft. 

10+ 10=20+10 =30+10=40ft. girth of the base, and 
40X48=1920ft; and 10X10=100, area of the base. 
Then, 1920+100 =2020ft. 
Obs. 4. A frustum of a pyramid or a cone, is that pari 
(yf eithar, which is left when the top is cut off by a plane, paral- 
lel to the base. The solid contents of suck figures may be found 
by the folloiving 

Rule. 1. Find the area of both extremes, and extract the 
square root of their product. 
2. To this root add the areas of the two cxttc'SNftf&^'^jsA'TOSJv' 
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tiply the sum by 1-3 of the perpendicular height; the product 
will be the contents. Thus:*— 

Suppose that each side of the larger base of the frustum of 
a square pyramid be lOft. and the sides of the smaller base 
Bft, each; and the altitude 25ft.; what is its cubic contents! 

Ms. 1633.+ 
10X10=100, area of the greater base. 
6X6=s36, area of the lesser base; and 
100X36=3600, the square root of which is 60, and 
60+100=160+36 = 196.X85 = 1633J. 
Obs. 5. The superficial contents of a frustum of any kind 
may he found by the following 

Rule. Add the girth of both bases; — one half of whic4i 
multiplied by the slant height, will give the curve surface; to 
which add the area of both bases, and the sum will be the su- 
perficial contents. 

Obs. 6. The slant height of any frustum may be found by the 
following 

Rule. As the difierence between the diameter of the two 
bases, is to the perpendicular altitude; so is the diameter of 
the greater base, to the slant height. 

REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 36. 

Fourthly » I will here observe, that when the prop erty of 
use, with regard to words and phrases, appears to be divided, 
and either term in question is susceptible of two or more mean- 
ings, while the other has but one application, the latter has the 
preference: as, proposal, for a matter submitted, is better than 
proposition; because the latter may imply a mathematical 
question, or a certain position. 

To purpose, a thing when it implies an intention, is better 
than to propose it; — which may also imply to submit or lay 
before. 

And / mistake, is better than / am in an error, on more ac- 
counts than one. 

Fifthly. In all doubtful cases, the choice must bo deter- 
mined by analogy. The phrase. Though he were ever so good, 
is more consonant to the idiom of the language, than. Though 
he were never so good. On each side, referring to both sides, 
is better than on either side. Whether he will or not, is better 
than will or no; — for the ellipsis of the verb requires the first 
form. 

Sixthly. When the terms in question appear to possess per- 
fectljr equal claims^ in respect to all the foregoing provisions, 
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then regard to simplicity and the demands of the ear, must 
dictate the decision. Accept my hoohy is more simple and 
pure, than to say, accept of my book. And, address him a line, 
is better than, address to him a line. Delicacy pleases the ear 
more than delicateness; — and authenticity ^ more than, authen- 
ficateness. Who would not exchange vindicative for vindictive? 

Seventhly. Words and phrases which are harsh and void of 
harmony, — as well as those that are low, cantish, and inele- 
gant, should always be rejected, though they may have the au- 
thority of use. 

Unsuccessfulness, unhannoniousness, peremptobleness, holi- 
ly, godlily, ^c. are harsh and unpleasant terms, and readily 
admit of substitutes much more inviting. 

I had as iief or lives, and, / had rather y are faulty connex- 
ions; — the helping verb had, is employed for would, the legiti- 
mate conjugation. Besides, lief and lives are too common to 

express a preference. 

Note. The foregoing remarks, ^-c. are such hints as I have thought 
proper to submit to the consideration of the learner, with a view of ren- 
dermg him some assistance in the correction of his own productions. If, 
however, he would become an able, readjr writer, — a judge of general 
composition, — and a just and confident critic, he must apply himself to 
the study of the great laws of criticism, in more extensive and systematic 
publications. 



CHAPTER 35. 

SPELLING. ^LESSOiH 1. 

em-u-I&^shun 



oru-ci-fix-ion kr6-se-fiks''yun ^m-i-gra-tion em-e-gra'shHn 
cur-ve-lin-ear kur-v€-lin'yar em-u-la-tion em-u-la^shun 
dec-i-ma-tion des-se-ma'^shun en-er-get-ic en-er-gef'ik 
dec-la- ma-tion dek-la-ma^shiin en-er-va-tion en-er-va^shun 

ep-e-dem'ik 
ep-d-lgp^tik 
-tial €-kwe-n6k''8hal 
det-o-na-tion det-o.nft''shun er-u-di-tion er-u-dish^'un 
det-ri-men-tal det-r6-men^tal ev-a-nes-cent ev-a-nes'sent 
di-a-coa-stics di-a-k6Cl''stiks eu-ro-pe-an yu-ro-pe'an ^ 
di-ar-rhe^ di-&r-r6^a ex-ha-la-tion eks-ha-la^shiin 

dil-a-ta-tion dil-la-ta'shun ex-hi-bi-tion eks-he-bish'un 
dim-i-nu-tion dim-m€-ny^shun ex-hor-ta-tion eks-h6r-ta^shua 
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div-i-na-lion div-6-na^shun ex-tir-pa-tioi* eks-ter-pCL^ehuu 
eb-ul-i-tion eb-ul-lish'un ex-ul-ta-tion eks-ul-ta^'shun 
od-u-ca-tion ed-yu-ka^shun fer-men-ta-tion f er-men-ta^shun 
ef-fer-ves-cence ef-f er- ves'senae fluct-u-a-tion flukt-y u-a^'shuii 
ef-fi-ca-ciaus ef-f6-ka''shus fo-li-a-tion f6-le-a''shun 
of-flo-res-cenceef-fld-res''sense fun-da-men-lal f un-da-ment^al 
el-le-gi-ac ej-le-ji'ak gen-er-a-tion jen-er-a^shun 

el-e-men-tal el-emen'tal glad-i-a-tor glad-e-a^ttir 
el-e-va-tion el-e-va^dhun grat-u-la-tion grat-yu-la^'shun 
cl-o-cu-tion el-O-ku^'shun grav-i-ta-tion grav-6.ta''shun 
cl-on-ga-tion el-6ng-ga''shun hes-irta-tion her-e-te^shun 
em-an-a-tion em-a-na^shun hi-e-rarcb-al hi-€-rkrk'al 
em-bar-ca-tion Sm-bkr-ka''shunhor-i-zon-taI h6r-e-2on''tal 
em-blem-atric cra-blem-at'ik hy-dro-stat-ics hi-drO-stafiks 
em-en-da-tion em-men-da''shun hy-me-ne-al hi-me-n6''al 

READING. LESSON 2. 

Conversations heiiveen a Father and his two sons on the subject 

of Government y <J«c. 

Note. These conversations are said to have been had between a Mr. 
Brown, a thrifty farmer of the State of New York, and his two sons, Ho- 
f»ce, a lad of fiueen, and Philo, who was about two years yotmger. T&c 
business of the fami had been closed, and the boys had commenced their 
winter studies in one of the District Schools. The gubjcct was inci- 
dentally introduced by Horace while at the supper table with the family. 

Father, said Horace, I this day read a few pages in "Gold- 
smith's Rome," which was highly interesting; but there were 
some parts of it which I did not understand: — for instance, the 
word government; wliat does it mean.? 

The term, my son, has several applications; but when re* 
ferred to communities of men, it very properly implies the 
form or manner in which the pow6r, necessary for the admin- 
istration of public affairs, is disposed of. 

I suppose, then^ ssid Horace, there are several ways of dld« 
posing of the power; but how are they distinguished? 

They are distinguished^ returned the father, by the differetil 
kinds of government which the different modes of disposing of 
the power necessarily produce. 

How many kinds of government are theref asked Philo. ' 

There are only three legitimate kinds, replied Mr, BroWtt; 
Monarchical, Aristocratical, atid Democratical; every other 
^m is a mere modlification of one or more of these- ' 
^'e should be pleased to knoVr hoy* IW m^tk-^tcXxvi^l Cbrto 
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of government is diisiinguished from the other forms? said 
Horace. 

U is that form of government in which the supreme power 
is vested, uneonditionally, in the hands of one person, styled 
a monarch, king, or emperor, whose will is tl» law of the 
land. If he governs in a severe and arbitrary manner, he is 
called a despot; — ^and if with cruelty and oppression, he takes 
the name of iyranU Should the powers of the king be limit- 
ed by laws, then the government is a limited monarchy, and 
the laws which limit him are called a constitution. 1 f others, 
such as a couneil, or an assembly, are associated with him in 
the exercise of power, it is- termed a mixed government;—- 
such are the institutions of Great Britain and France. 

I hope, sir, said Philo, you will now explain to us the na- 
ture of an aristocratical government. 

I will, ray son. An aristocracy, which is sometimes call- 
ed an oligarchy, (ol^'le-gr^tsh-e) is that form in which the su- 
preme power is lodged in the hands of a ^ew of the nobility, 
who exercise it conjointly. 

The third form, you observed, said Horace, is a democracy; 
how is that distinguished? 

In a democracy, replied the father, the supreme power is 
confided to the whole body of ^e people. Should the people 
delegate that power to officers appointed by themselves for 
limited periods, then the form of government becomes a de- 
mocratic republic. 

I beg to ask, said Horace, where the supreme power comes 
from, and what constitutes it? 

It comes from the people^ said the father; they possess it 
from the hands of their Creator; and the portion justly exer- 
cised by government, is formed from the small parts which 
every man tactdy yields for the benefit of the whole, in order 
to constitute a sum total for government. 

How much, asked Horace, does every knan give up in or- 
der to make tiie sum possessed by government? 

Juist so much, my sob, as will secure to him and his asso- 
ciates, the enjoywient of lift, liberty, property, and the pursuit 
of happiness, inUte most effisciual ni!aMielr« All that is claim- 
ed or exercised by government beyond this, is manifest usui> 

patibn. 

What fomlrofgorveniment do we live under? «8kedBfe»isi^ 
Ours, said Mn><Br6wn, to «hA^mooi%Stfi t«^>Ss5;>»^s^ 
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hands of the people, who delegate it, under proper restrictions, 
and for limited periods, to officers or public servants of their 
own choice. Tl^c confederate cast which our fomi of gov- 
ernment takes, arises from the association of twenty-four in- 
dependent states into one grand federal family. And their 
great bond of union is the federal constitution. 

I hope, sir, said Horace, you will have the goodness to e^ 
plain the federal constitution to us; for I have long wished to 
know something of it. 

At some future time, my son, I will comply with your re- 
quest most cheerfully. And, in the mean time, think closely 
of what we have said this evening, and see how many ques- 
tions you can answer from our conversation, when I find lei- 
.sure to ask them. 

MENSURATION. — LESSON 3. 

Globes or Spheres, 

Note 1. A globe is a round, solid body, bounded by a surface, every 
part of which is equally distant from a point within called the centre. 

Note 2. The oiameter and circumference of a ;slobe, are found by the 
same means employed to determine those |iarts of a circle; to wit, multi- 
ply the diameter or divide the circumference by 3.14159. 

Obs. 1. The surface of a globe may befoundbythefollotving 

Rule. Multiply the circumference by the diameter, and 
the product will be the surface. Thus: — 

The largest ball near the top of the spire of St. Paul's 
Church, is 3.5 feet in diameter; what is its surface? 

3.5 X 3.14159= 10.994565 X3.5=38.484-^»8. 

The axes of A's miniature globes, are each 7 inches; what 
is the sum of their surfaces? ^ns, 308in. nearly. 

Obs, 2. The convex surface of any segment or zone of a 
sphere^ may be found by the fallowing 

Rule. Multiply the given height of the segment by the cir- 
cumference of the whole globe, the product will be the an- 
swer. Thus: — 

The diameter of B's globe is 42 inches; and the height Of 
a ?:one of which, is 9 inches; what is the convex surface of 
that zone? 

42X3.14159=131.94678X9=:1187.6in.-|-wan5. 
Suppose the diameter of a globe to be 18 inches, and the 
height of a aegmeai taketi from it, 4in, what is the surface of 
the segment? Ava^ l^^.^^XiSixi^^^ 
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REMARKS, &C.— LESSON 4. 

VerHjiccttum^ 

Note 1. All who pretend to read or write have more or less to do with 
the subject of versification; hence, some general idea ol the nature and 
principles of this species of composition, will be found of particular ad- 
vantage. 

NoTB 2. Versification is the art of combining and arranging a certain 
number and variety ef syllables into measure, termed poetical feet; agree- 
ably to certain laws. 

Every species of verse is composed of feet, and rhyming 
verse is distinguished from the other kinds, by a correspon- 
dence in the sound of the last word of one line, with that of the 
last word in a subsequent line. 

Every foot in poetry is formed of a certain number of syl- 
lables, variously connected and accented, each of which pos- 
sesses peculiar powers of its own,upon the right application of 
which depends the beauty and the effect of numbers. ' 

All feet used in poetry, consist either of two or three sylla- 
bles^and they may be classed under eight varieties. 



Those of two syllables, are 

1 , A Trochee, (marked) " ^ ; 

2, An Iambus, ^ ' ; 

3, A Spondee, " * ; 

4, A Pyrrhic, " " . 



Those of three syllables, arc 

1, A Dactyle, (marked) ; 

2, An Amphibrack, - - - . 

3, An Anapest, « - - . 

4, A Trebrach, " " " . 



Spelling. — lbsson 5. 
ig-no-min-ious ig-no-min^yus leg-is-la-tion lej-is-la^shun 
ira-pli-ca-tion im-ple-ka^shun lib-er-a-tion lib-er-a^shiin 
im-po-si-tion im-pd zish^un lig-nura-vi-te lig-num-vi^te 
in-au-spi-cious in-SLw-spish^us lim-i-ta-tion lim-€-ta'shun 
m-ci-den-tal in-se-den''tal lit-i-ga-tion lit-t^-ga^shun 
in-CQ-he-rence in-kd-h§^rense lo-co-mo-tion l6-k0-mo''shun 
in-de-cis-ion in-de-sizh''un mac-er-a-tion mas-er-a'shun 
in-de-co-rous ln-de*kd^riis mach-i-na-tion mak-e-na^'shun 
in-de-co-rum in-de-ko''ruro mal-e-dic-tion mal-e-dik''shuu 
iii-de-pen-denceia-de-pen^dSnse mal^-o-fac-tor mftl-e-fak^tiir 
in-di-gest-ion in^de-jest^yun man^-fes-to man-e-fes^to 
in-ef-fi-cient in-ef-f ish''5at man-u-fac-ture man-nii-fakt''yure 
in-fiu-en-tial in-flu-Sn'shal man-u-mis sion man-nii-mish'un 
in-no-va-tion ii^no-va'shiin math-e-mat-ics mafh-e-mat'tiks 
in-qui-si-tion la-kwe-zish^un mat-u-ra-tion mat-yu-ra''shun 
iu-spi-ra-tion in-spe-ra^shun mau-so-le-um maw-so-le^um 
in-stal-la-tion in-stal-la'shun me-di-a-tor me-de-a^tur 
in-sur-rec-tion in^ur-rek'^shun mens-u-jra-tion mens-yu-ra^shuu 
i a-ter-ces -sion in-ter-sesh^un met-«rtaot-'^\iQ%^ \!c&V^S^-\s^' '^'^ 
jn-tcr-fc'renco in-terrfe^r^nse u\\-exo-«><i»o«5Aa \s^'>65S^-'^*^^"^ 
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in-ter-mis-sion in-tSr-mish'^UQ inin-is-tra-tion min-is-tra''tahua 
in-ter-sec-tion in-ter-sSk^sliuo mis'^de-mea-nor mis-dg-me^nui 
in-tu-i*tion in-to-ish^un mit-i-ga-tion init-€-ga''shun 
in-un-da-tion in-un-d&''shuii mod-er-a-tion mod-der-a'shun 
in-vo-ca-tion in-vO-ka'shun mod-u-la-tion mod-du-la^shun 
ir-ri-lig-ious ir-r6-lij''u8 mo-les-ta-tion m61-es-t|L''shun 
ir-ri-ta-tion ir-rfi-ta'shun rau-ri-at^ic mu-rS-at^tik 
ju-ris-dic-tion ju-ris-dik''shun rau-ti-la-tion inu-t^-la'shun 
ju-ris-pru-dence ju-ris-pru^dens nom-i-na-tion noni-€-na''shun 
lac-er-a-tion las-er-a''shun non-con-for-mist non-kon-f br'^mist 
lam-cn-ta-tion lam-en-ta^shun ob-du-ra-tion ob-du-ra'shun 

CONVERSATIONS, &C.— LESSON 6. 

Sheriff's Office^ 4'^. 

Evening) said Mr. Brown to his sons, has overtaken us again, 
and wo are comfortably seated round a good fire; — a blessing 
which thousands of poor creatures stand in need of this cold 
night. What shall be the subject of conversation, my lads? 
* I hope you will not question us, said Phi/o, on what was 
said last evening, for I am not prepared to answer. Be good 
enough to explain the constitution. 

Before I do that, replied Mr. Brown, I should be glad to 
read it once or twice, and to have you read it also. 

I was thinking to-r ay, sir, said Horace, that I would ask 
you, the first opportunity that offered, how the officers of gov- 
ernment, immediately in our own county and town, were ap- 
pointed, and what their powers and duties are. 

A good subject, my son, and I am glad you have intro- 
duced it. It gives me pleasure to find that you take an in- 
terest in such matters, and are desirous of understanding them. 
Every man should know something of the government under 
which he lives, and be able to judge of the manner in which it 
is administered; — besides, every man is liable, under our gov- 
ernment, to be called upon to take a share in its administra- 
tion. At what point will you begin, my son? 

With the officers of the county, if you please, sir, said Ho- 
race. How many and what are they? 

The officers of the county' may be classed under eleven 
heads; to wit: — Sheriff, Coroner, Judges of the Common 
Pleas, County Clerk, Surrogate, Justices of the Peace, Loan 
Officers, Supervisors, County Treasurer, Auctioneers, and 
Inspectors of different commodities. 

I am pleased that you mentioned the sheriff first; for he 
scorns to be a very strong matt among us, said Philo. How 
/> lie appointed and what are bia Y0Vf<5ta\ 
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You must understand y replied the father, that we live not 
x)nly under the United States' constitution, but also under a 
state constitution, which is our fundamental law. This instru- 
ment determines the mode in which nearly all the county offW 
cers are appointed. It provides tliat, in each county of the 
state, a sheriff shall be elected by the people; that he shall be 
a substantial freeholder; that he shall hold his office for three 
years, but can hold no other state office for the time being, nor 
can he be re-appointed for the next following three years. For 
the faithful performance of his trust, he gives a bond whh se- 
curity, which is lodged in the county clerk's office; and he acts 
under the solemnity of an oath, administered by the county 
clerk or county judges, the purport of which is, that he will 
faithfully sei-ve the people, &c. All the public officers of the 
state, whether civil or military, hold their trust under the so- 
lemnity of an oath. 

What you have said of the sheriff, sir, said Philo, relates to 
. his appointment; what are his duties, &c.? 

He is the first man in the county, my son; to him is com- 
mitted the peace and custody of the county, and he defends it 
against its enemies. He imprisons those who even attempt 
to break the peace, and in the prosecution of his duties, he 
can order all the people of the county to attend him. His 
great business, however, is to serve precepts for the people; 
but he cannot levy a force to aid in this unless he finds re- 
sistance. The sheriff, nevertheless, is liable ta severe punish- 
ment, if he exercises any needless severity or wanton cruelty. 
I should suppose, inturrupted Horace, that the sheriff must 
have steeled feelings and blunted sensibilities, or his sympa- 
thies would sometimes be strongly excited. 

No doubt, my son, but he ofien passes through scenes 
which call forth his compassion, and try his patience. His 
duty leads him to daily fRmiliarity with misery and infamy, the 
concomitants of crime: — For he marshals theaccused to courts 
of justice, where he keeps order. Hecalls together the grand 
and petit juries; has the custody of the jail; the execution of 
those condemned to di^ and the transportation of those sen- 
tenced to places of coniinemettt. In short;— -his duties are 
more extensive and difficult, and his office attended with great- 
er risque, than any other trust in the county. He has the ' 
power, however, of appointing deputies, who do a large por- 
tion of his business, and who sly© tmAfctYNfe^^*^ \i<ixAa\^ ^«««v 
for their Jaitbfuluess, 
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What compensation does the sheriff get for his trouhle and 
risquel said PhiJo. 

His compensation is derived from fees and commissions on 
the husiness which ho does, all of which are fixed by law; and 
he gets a moiety of the fees, &c. which are earned by his dep- 
uties.* 

♦ For the fees of the several county officers, see appendix. 

GLOBES, OR SFIIERES. LESSON 7. 

The solidity of a globe may be found by the following 

Rule. Multiply the cube of the diameter by .5236, and 
the product will be the solidity. Thus:— 

What is the solid contents of a globe whose diameter is 20 
inches'} 

20X20=400X20=8000,X.5236=4188.8,w3k^. 

Obs. 1. fVhen the solid contents of a sphere is given, the 
diameter may he found by reversing the above operation. Thus: — 

What is the diameter of a sphere, whose solidity is 4188.8? 
4188.8-f-. 5236=8000, the cube root of which is 20. 

Obs. 2. The weight of solid bodies of like densities is prO' 
portionate to the cubes of their diameters. Thus: — 

A's leaden ball is 6 inches in diameter, and weighs 321bs.; 
what is the weight of B's ball, which is of the same metal, and 
only 3 inches* in diameter? 

6X6=36X6^=216, the cube of the diam. of A's ball. 
3X3=9x3=27, the cube of the diam. of B's ball. 
Then, as 216 : 32 : : 27 : 4lb8. Ans. 

Qbs. 3. The middle section or zone of a globe is that part of 
it tvhich is left when two segments have been cut off parallel to 
its axis. The solidity ojihe section may be found byihefoU 
lowing 

Rule. 1 < Add the squares of the semidiameters of both 
ends of the zone, and reserve the sum. 

2. Add 1-3 of tile square of the thickness of the zone, to 
the above reserved sum. 

3. Multiply the amount by the thickness of the zone, and 
that product by 1.57, and the last product will be the answer. 

What is the solidity of the middle zone of a sphere whose 
ends are 14ft. each, in diameter, and whose thickness is 3fl.? 
14-^2«57fl. semidiameter; — and 7X7=49X2=98, reserved 
sum. 3X3as:9-M-3=34-9St=:101,X3=303,X1.57- 
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aEMARKSy &C.-^LE8SON 8. 

The different Poetic measures. 

1. A Trochee has^he 1st syllable accented, and the 2d un- 
accented. 

Thus: — Hate^ful, peevish, cli'mate. 

2. An Iambus has the 2d syllable accented, and the 1st un- 
accented. 

Thus. — ^in-flate'', be-tray^, con-fine^ 
5. ^The Spondee has both syllables accented. 

Thus: — Pale' m6on^ tall^ treg,' spon^ dee.' . 
4* The Pyrrhic has both words or syllables unaccented. 
Thus:— *6n the snow clad hills. 

5. The Dactyle has the 1st syllable accented, and the oth- 
er two unaccented. 

Thus: — Broth^er-ly, la^bour-er, wrong^ful-ly, 

6. The Amphibrack has the 2d syllable accented, and the 
others unaccented; 

Thus: — Com-mand^er, de-lighfTul, 6-blig^ing. 

7. The Anapest has the 3d syllable accented, and the oth- 
ors unaccented. 

Thus: — Con-tra-vene'^, ac-qui-esce'', ab-er-deen''. 

8. A Tribrach has all the syllables unaccented. 

Thus: — Nu-mer-a-ble, c6n-quer*a-ble, h^b-it-a-ble. 
Note. The Iambus, Trochee, Dactyle, and Anapest, are called prin- 
cipal feet, because entire pieces of poetry may be formed exclusively of 
them. The other fonr are called secondary feet, because they are em- 
ployed to diversify the numbers and improve the verse. 

SPELLING.— LESSNO 9. 

oc-ci-den-tal 6k-se-den^tal prej-u-di-cial prej-u-dish''al 

oc-cu-pa-tion 6k-ku-pa^shun pre-par-a-tion prep«<r-a'shun 
om-ni-pres-ence 6m ne-prez''ense proc-u-ra-tor ptok-ku-ratur 

op-er-a-tion 6p-e-ra^shun prof-a-na-tion prof-a-nt^shiin 

o-ri-en-tal 6r-6-en^tal pro*hi bi-tton pro-he-bish^un 

os-cil-la-tion os-sil-la^shun prol-on-gationproi ong-ga^'idhud 

o-ver-rse-er O-ver-sfi'ur prom-ul-ga-tibn prom-Sl-gft'shua 

pan-a-ce-a pan-a-se^a pror-o-ga-tion pror-d*.ga''shun 

pan-e-gyr-ic pSn-e-jcr^rik pros-e-cu-tion pros-fi-ku'shun 

pan-e-gyr-ist pan-e-jer^ist prot-es-fa-tion pr8t-is-ttfc^shun 

par-a-lyt-ic par-a-let^'tik. prov-i-den-tial pF6v-#-d$n^shSl 

par-e-gor-ic par-e-gorlk prov-o^ca-tion prov-5^ka^shwDi 

par-ri-ci-dal par-re-si^dal punct-u-a-tion punkt*'yti-a^sh5a 

pa-tri-ar^chal pa-trfi-ar^kal pu-tce-(AC-\.\5»v ^^SL->KM.^^Bi^^=^ 

pat-rO'Dymic pat-ro-nim'ik raT-e-i!a<i-\Jio^ x^x-^-^^^^^^*^*^ 

V 
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pen-i-ten-tial pen-e-ten^shal i^ec-i-la-tion res-S-ta^shun 
per-ad-ven-ture p5r-ad-vent^yure rec-og-ni-tion rck-6g.nlsh''M2j 
per-fo-ra-tion per-f6-ra'shun rec-oMec-tion iek-6)-lek'shun 
per-i-ost-eum per-6-6st'yum rec-re-a-tion rek-rS-a'shSti 
per-pe-tra-tion per-pe-tra'shun ref-or-ma-tion ref-6r-ma'shSn 
per-se-cu-tion per-se-ku^shun rel-ax-a-tion rei-ax-a^shun 
per-se-ver-enceper-86-ver^Snserem-i-nis-cencerein-€-his'sense 
^ per-spi-ra-tion per-spe-ra^sliun ren-o va-tion ren-o-va'sbun 
per-ti-na-cious per-tena'^shus rep-a-ra-tion rep-a-ra^shun 
pes-ti-len-tial peB-te-len''shal re-per-ciis-sion re-pSr-kush^shun 
pet-ri-fac-tion pet-r6-f ak'shiin rep-e-ti-tion rcp-e-tlsh^un 
phil-o^tne-la f il-o-me la rep-re-hen-sion r€p-r6-hen^shun 
poI-L-ti-cian p61-e-tisb^an rep-ro-ba-tion rep-rO-ba'sbun 
po-ly-an-thus p5-le-an't^us req-ui-si-tion rek-wfi-zisb'^un 
pred-e-ces-sor pred-6-ses'sur res-er-va-tion rSs-er-va^'sbun 
pre-di-lec-tion pre-de-lek'sbun res-ig-na*tion rez-Jg-na'shun 

CONVERSATIONS, &C. LBSSOnIO. 

Coroners and Judges, 

Next to the office of sheriff, said Horace, you mentioned 
tliat of coroner; how is he appointed"? 

. The coroner is appointed by the people at the sanie time 
and for the same term in which the sheriff is appointed. His 
business is to attend at the place where persons are killed^ 
"wounded, or found dead, and particularly in prisons; — also, 
"wbere houses are broken open, and where treasure is said to 
have been found. In these cases, he immediately summons 
twenty-four competent men of his county before him, at the 
' place designated, twelve or more of whom pass upon the sub- 
ject, and, in case of death, declare upon oath, after viewing the 
deceased «j3d hearing testimony, &c. how death was inflicted 
and by whom, with such collateral circumstances as may arise 
touching the premises. 

These, sir, said Horace, appear to be his duties; what arc 
his powers? 

He- has power to commit to prison the supposed culprit, 
and to bind over or commit the witnesses, as well as (he 
house breaker and the finder of treasure, to appear at the next 
court of oyer ai.d terminer, to which he makes his return in 
-writing.' of his whqle proceedings in each case. 

The coroner is the only officer in the county who has 
power to serve a precept upon the sheriff, or transact such le- 
gal buBiaess in cases where the sheriff is a party, or any ways 
concerned* 
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I- 
How does the coroner get his pay for his scrvtces, asked 

Phild; for I suppose there must be money in the business? 

Certainly, my son, there' is necessarily money in the trans- 
action. The coroner's compensation, as well as the jury's 
and witnesses', is fixed by law, it is made out in the form of 
fees and paid by the party interested, or drawn from the coun- 
ty treasury. 

Count\i Juda^cs. Next to the coroner, comes the county 
judges, said Horace; we wish to know how they are appointed 
and what they do. 

. The county judges, of whom there is one chief judge and 
two or three assistant judges, are appointed by the governor, 
witlvthe advice and consent of the senate, said Mr. Brown. 
They hold their offiice for five years, and a court of common 
pleas within their county, four times in each year. In these 
courts they try and determine, according to law, all actions 
real, personal, or mixed, arising within their own county. 

Their duties are various, (especially those which appertafn 
to the first judge,) — and their powers proportronably extensive. 
The first judge can hold no other office except that of senator, 
or delegate to Congress, and he has some dyties and powers 
distinct from those assigned to the assistant judges. He licens- 
es all attornies appointed by the court; makes orders out of 
term, touching suits pending in court; — admits to bail on appli- 
cation of the people's attorney, and issues the writ of Habeas 
Corpus. 

Do the judgns of the court of Common Pleas, receive any 
compensation for their services'? asked iPhilo. 

Certainly, replied the father; their duties are as important, 
and their services as laborious and as necessary as any other 
officer's in community. They get the first motion fee, as it is 
called, which is shared among them, and a variety of other fees 
for acknowledgements, &c. 

What are we to understand by the writ of Habeas Corpus, 
which you just now mentioned? How does it differ from oth- 
er vprits? inquired Horace. 

The literal import of the phrase, Habeas Corpus^ is, to have 
the body. Its primitive and great object was to secure the citi- 
zen against false imprisonment; though the practice of the 
courts have - appropriated it to several other purposes. Ordi- 
nary writs are issued against the persons of defendants^. hijit 
they merely site him to appear vn covux. ^\.^^\^ti^aN ^ '^Xsv^c*.^ 

in civil ^nenv h« tv^nv t^C^ Kv Vl«^ ?\\\.C»TV\^\ . 
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I don't understand, said Horace, how it is, that, by having 
ihe body, the citizen is secured from false imprisonment; it 
seems to me that having or taking the body into custody, con- 
stitutes the imprisonment. 

True, my son; but suppose the body is in custody unjustly 
under the authority of some otlier precept; the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, which is paramount to every other authority intrust- 
ed to government, takes that body from custody and brings it 
before the judge, who, on finding no cause of imprisonment, 
sets it at Hberty. The privilege of this writ can be suspended 
only by an act of the legislature, and that, too, in cases of im- 
minent danger, arising from invasion or insurrection. 

A SPHEROID.— LESSON 11. 

Note. A spheroid is a solid body, resembling an egg, except that both 
ends are aUk.e. The solid contents of this figure may be foand by the 
following 

Rule. Multiply the square of the revolving diameter, by 
the length of the axis around which the revolution is made, and 
that product by .5236, the last product will be the answer. 
Thus;— 

What is the solidity of a spheroid whose revolving diame- 
ter is 20ft. and whose axis is 30ft.? 

20X20=400X30= 12000,X.5236 = 6283.2, Ans. 

Obs. 1. The soHdity of any irregular body, whose dimeU' 
siona cannot be easily taken, may befotmd by the following 

Rule. 1. Take any vessel of a regblar form, and put the 
irregular body to be measured into it. 

2. Pour into the vessel as much water as will just submei*ge 
the irregular body. 

3. iCemove the submerged body, and take the distance 
"which the water falls on the side of the vessel; from which 
compute the solidity of the irregular body. 

Or, fill the vessel to the brim, then immerse the irregular bo- 
dy, and receive the water that runs out into a vessel of a regu- 
lar form, aud compute its solidity. 

Obs. 2. The capacity of a vessel is tvhat it will hold in any 
given denomination. Those given in bushels or gallons may be 
determined by the following table and subjoined rules* 

TABLE. 

1728 cubic inches = 1 cubic foot; 

27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard; 

4492^ cubic feet = 1 cubic rod; 

S2768000 cubic rods = V cxjJwvk. to\U\ 
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2S2 cubic inches = 1 ale gallon; 
231 cubic ioches = 1 wine gallon; 
2150.42 cubic inches = 1 bushel; 
1 cubic foot of pure water =: 62.51bs. avoirdupoise. 
I «abtc foot of earth, of the mean density of the whole masd;. 
is found, by experiment, to be 4.5 the weight of pure water. 

REMARKS, &C. LES&ON 12. 

1st, Illustrations of the Trochaic measure. 
Note 1. The trochaic measure may be divided into six kinds. 

1. That which consists of one trochee, and a long syllable* 

Thus. Tu-mult cease, 
Sink to peace. 

Note 2^. This is the shortest trochaic measure in the English lan- 
guage. 

2. That which consists of two trochees, to which may be 
added a long syllable. 

Thus, on the mountain 

By a fountain. 
Or thus: in the days of did, 

Sto-ries strange were told. 

Note 3. Both the above examples of trochaic verse, «re deficient in 
point of di^mity^ and, therefore, should not be employed on serious sub- 
jects. 

3. That which consists of three trochees, but may admit an 
additional long syllable. 

Thus; When our heftris are mourn-ing, 
Foes our grief Sre scdrn-in<^. 
Or thus: Rest-less mor-tals toil for naught. 
Bliss in vain from earth is sdught. 

f Obs. • The third species of the Trochaic verse^ is very c0m\ 
moTiy and perhaps the most agreeable. 

Let the bird with b6-s6m blue 
Sip with me th© m5rn-ing dew. 
Dai-ly n6ar my table steal 
While I pick my scan-ty meal. 

as the trout in sp^ckVd ptlde, v 

Plsty-ful from its bO-som a^titi%^r 
To tlie banks & vifftM l\de, V 

Verges m suc-c^s-sive titig;a- 

V2 
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SPELLING. LESSON 13. 

rcs-ur-rec-tion rSz-ur-rek^'shun su-per-fi-cial su-per-f ish^al 
ret-ro-spec-tive ret-ro-spek^tiv su-per-fi-ces su-per-f ish'ez 
rev-er-en-tial rev-er-en^shal su-per-sti-tious su-per-stish'us 
rhet-o-ri-cian ret-o-rish''an su-per-vi-sor su-per-vi'zur 
ru-mi-na-tion r6-m6-na^shun sup-po-si-tion Sup-po-zish'un 
sac-er-do-tal sas-er-do^tal syl-lo-gis-tic siMo-jis''tlk 
sac-ra-meu-tal sak-ra-raen'tal sym-pa-thet-ic sim-pa-f'het^ik 
sac-ri-le-gious sSk-re-le'jus trans-mi-gra-tion trans-ra€-gra'shuii 
sal-ma-gun-di aSl-ma-t^unMe trans-porta-tiontrans-por-ta^shun 
sal^u-tation sal-lu-ta''shiJn trep-i-^la-tion trep-§-da^shun 
aat-is-fac-tion sat-isrfak''shuntrit-u-ra-tion trit-yu-ra'shun 
sci-en-tif-ic si-en-tiPfik val-e-dic-tion val-e-dik'shiin 
scin-til-la-tion sin-til-la^shun veg-e-ta-tion vej-^jta'shun 
3eni-i-co-lon sem-e-ko'Ion ven-er-a-tioo ven-er-a^shiin 
.sem-pi-ter-nal sem-pe-teKnal vin-di-ca-ture vinde-ka^tur 
3ep-ar-a-tion sep-^r-a^shun vir-tu-o-so ver-t6-6'so 

se-ques-tra-tion sek-wes-tra^shun vis-i-ta-tion vis-e-ta^shun 
sit-u-a-tion sit-yu-a^shun un-i-ver-sal yu-ne-ver^sal 
sop-o-rif-ic aop-o-rif ^ik . u-sur-pa-tion yu-zur-pa^'shiin 
sper-ma-ce-ti sper-ma-s6't6 vit-ri-ol-ic \it-re-6Kik 

su-per-cil-ious su-per-siKyus un-du-\a-tion un-du-la^shun 

Accent on the third syllable^ 
an^i-mad-vert atx-e-mad-vert' inis-rep-re-sentmis-rep-re-zent^ 
an-ti-pe-nult an-te-pe-nult' mul-ti-pli-cand mul-ti-pli~kand' 
ar-isrto crate ar-is-to-krat^ nev-er-the-less nevrur-f'he-les^ 
av-oir-du-poise Sv-er-du-pMz' rec-i-ta*tive res-se-ta-tive^ 
car-ic-at-ure kar-ik-at-yure^ re-cag-ni-see re-k6g-ne-z6e' 
chev-aux-de-friese shev-6-de-frez' rod-o-mon-tade rod-o-mon-tftde^ 
leg-ar-de-main led-jur-de-mane^su-per-inrduce su-per-in-duse^ 
men-ag-er-ie men-azhe-ur-e'' ul-tra-ma-rine ul-tra-ma-rene' 

CONVERSATIONS, &C. — LESSON 14. 

County Clerk and Surrogate, 
I suppose, father, said Philo, we are again to pursue the sub- 
ject of county officers; next to the judges, comes the county clerk: 
how is he elected and what are his duties and powers? 

He is elected, nay son, by the people of the county at the 
time they elect a sheriff, and in the saoae manner, and for the 
same term. His ordinary duties mgy be classed under four 
heads; to wit: — 
J. Those which devolve vvpot^ Vim ^^xV'^Vft^^^^'. ^^^^^^«^% 
and depository of the pubUc tecotiis «.tvd. «^^^ <i^ ^:^ ^^^^^'^ ^^ 
^^r^ pleas and cenerivl ses^votv ol \\\« i^^^«i^^^>ti\^ t^--^- . 
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2. Those which he discharges as clerk of the court of com- 
mon pleas of his county. 

3. Those which be performs as clerk of the coatt of general 
sessions of the peace of his county. 

4. Those which he does as clerk of the circuit court and com-t 
of oyer and terminer, and general jail delivery of his^ county. 

Have the goodness, sir, says Phllo, to enumerate some of his 
duties as keeper of the records, &c. of the county. 

As keeper and recorder of the public documents, he receives 
deeds, mortgages, judgments in the common pleas, last wills and 
testaments, which refer to real estate, the proceedings in parti- 
tion of lands, the bonds of the sheriff, loan officer^ and treasurer;^ 
physician's and surgeon's licenses; the style and title of religious 
societies incorporated; the rolls or records of the qualification of 
all officers of the county, whether civil or military, and the cej- 
tificates of the electors of governor, lieutenant governor, sena- 
tors, and assemblymen, returned from the several towns. 

Really, said Philo, it seems he has enough to do; but in what 
manner does he keep these papers? 

He records them in books prepared for the purpose in a fair 
and legible hand, and in such order of arrangement as will en- 
able him to turn to any one of them immediately. 

He is also bound to attend personally or keep a deputy for 
the convenience of ready and prompt reference, and to receive 
and record the instruments above mentioned. 

What are his duties as clerk of the several courts which you 
mentioned? inquired Horace. 

His trnst extends to all of them, said Mr. Brown; but more 
partrcoferly to the court of common pleas. In the circuit courts, 
and courts of oyer and terminer, and jail delivery, he acts mere- 
ly as ex-officio clerk, wbicb serves to increase his compensation 
or amotint of fees. 

What does he do pardcularly in the court of common pleas? 
asked Philo. 

In that ^!Ottrt, said the father, he is the only lawful receiver 
om of term, of the pleadings which are conducted in it; and of 
the appearances and bail pieces taken in it, which he enters on 
record. In term, he officiates in opening the court; administers 
the oath lo the jurors, the witnesses, and the constables; and re- 
ceives and enters the verdicts returned into conrt. He performs 
many other duties,, some of whkh ^\^ qxvV'^ ^S. \sKsc*st vsss-^'w.- 
tance, and unnecessary for yott \o ktvoN* ^^x<\c.v5\sx^^. 
^•'*w?'^^e. — Next to tVie couftty cXexVL^tw^sa ^^ «aK«^^^ 
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says Horace; how is he appointed, and what are his duties and 

powers? 

A surrogate for each county in the slate, replied the father, is 

appointed hy the governor with the advice and consent of the 
senate. ^^ holds his ofUce for four years; his general and or- 
dinary duties may be classed under two heads, to wit: — rThe 
granting and certifying of probates of last wills and testaments, 
and the granting and certifying of letters of administration on 
intestate estates in his own county. 

Have the goodness, sir, said Horace, to state his duties with 
regard to wills in the first plact, for we shall then keep the sub- 
jects distinct and undei stand them better. 

I will, my son ; for one subject at a time can be easier exam- 
ined than two. The surrogate is the propei officer to hear the 
proof of last wills and testami^nts so far as they relate to the 
disposal of personal estate, and to certify them. When a will is 
proved before him, he records it in a book kept for the purpose. 
When it is proved nnd recorded, ii is then delivered to the party 
who presented it, with a copy thereof bearing the seal of the 
surrogate, and a certificate of its having been proved. The 
copy and certificate constitute what is generally styled the Pro- 
bate. 

Now, said Philo, we will hear, if you please, some of his duties 
in regard to letters of administration on intestate estates, a term^ 
by the bye, which I do not understand. 

When a person dies, leaving property and no will, his estate is 
said to be left intestate; that is, without a will. In such case, it 
is the duty of the surrogate to grant letters of administration to 
the next of kin; who, on applying for the trust, takes an oath 
that the deceased left no will to his knowledge or belief, and 
that he will administer the goods, chattels, and credits of the in- 
testate with prudence and faithfulness. H^ also enters into 
bonds with two or more surities for the faithful discharge of the 
duti<^s of his trust. 

As we now understand some of the duties of the surrogate, 
said Philo, we should be glad to know something of his powers. 

His powers, said the father, are barely sufficient to enable him 
to do the duties of his appointment. 

When the administrator forfeits his bond, the surrogate has 
power to prosecute him for damages and make the forfeiture 
good. He has the power also to call an administrator to ac- 
count to examine into his proceedings and compel him to do his 
dut^on pain of imprisonment. He can order a part or tho 
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whole of the deceased^s real estate to be sold to pay his debts 
or support the minors of the family; and he can appoint guar- 
dians for infant children. 

In any of his proceedings, should he do injustice^ an appeal 
lies to the judge of the court of probate. 

How is the surrogate paid for all his services? said Philo. 

He derives his compensation from fees affixed to the duties of 
bis office and limited by law. 

THE CAPACITY OP VESSELS. LESSON 15. 

The capacity of a regular vessel may be determined by the 
following 

tluLE. 1. Cube the diameter of the given ends> and subtract 
th& lesser cube fj^om the greater. 

2. Divide the difference of the cubes, by the difference of the 
diameters. 

3. Multiply the quotient by .7854, and that product by 1-S 
of the given height; the last product will be the answer. Thus: 

(i.) What is the capacity , in wine gallons, of a tub, the ex- 
tremes of which are 3, and 4 feet in diameter, and the height 9 
(tet't 

4X4=16X4=64; and 3X3=9X3=27. 
Then, 64 — 27=37 the differeRce of the cubes of the extremes. 
4— 3«1X37=37X. 7854=29.0598. Finally, 
9—3=3X29.0598=87.18 feet. Now, 
1728, the cubic inches in a cubic foot.-~23l = 
7.4805 X 87. 1 8 = 652.1 5 gals. Ans, 

Note t. When the diameters are given in feet, multiply as 
sboye by 74805; for, 1728-^231=7.4805. 

Note 2. When the capncity is lequired in beer measure, 
multiply by 6.J276; for, 1728-^282 = 6.1276. 

Note 3 When the capacity is required in inches, divide by 
282 for ale, and 23^1 for wine. 

(2.) How many galloivs of ale can be put into a vat, in the 
form of a common frustum, wh<»e base is 7 feet, top 6 feet, 
and depth 8 feet? v^n«. 1886.5458. 

(3.) A distiller has a cistern, whose extremes are 12 and 14 
feet in diameter, aad. whose altitude is 10 feet; what is its ca^ 
pacity in hogsheads? Ans. 157*918193. 

REMARKS, &C. LESSON 16. 

Illustrations of the Trochaic measure. 
4th. The fourth species of the trocha,i.c verse 13 that which 
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consists of lour trochaics, but admits of no additional sylla- 
bic. Thus:— • 

Round us roars the tempest louder, 
6th. That which is composed of five trochaics, without 
any additional syllable. Thus:-^ 

all who go on fbOt or ride in charriots, 
all who dwell In palaces or garrits 
6th. That which is composed of six trochaics, admits of 
no additional syllable. Thus: — 

6n 5 mountain, streatch'd beneath a willow 
lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow. 
Note. 1. Of the three foregoing kinds of trochaic verse the fourtli 
U by far the most common and most pleasing. Specimens of it abound 
iii almost every polite publication. 

See th€ Lord of glory dying, 
See him gasping hear him crying, 
Look ye sinners ye that hung him 

See how deep your sins hiivo stung him. 
Note. 2. The third and fourth species of the trochaic measure arc 
sometimes blended to great advantage. 

Cease riide boreas, blus'tri.ng railer. 
List ye land's men unto me 
Messmate hear a brother sailer 

Sing the dangers of the sea. 
Note. 3. It will not be an unprofitable exercise for the pupil to se- 
lect a few examples of the foregoing measures and scan the first; — ^malt- 
ing them with a pencil. 

SPELLING.-^LESSON 17. .- 

fVords of five syllables; double columns; aceent on the first syl- 
lable; vowels marked 
ex-pi-a-tor-y eks'pe-a-tur-e 

ju-di-ca-tor-y juldeika-tiir-^ 

1 ab-o-ra-tor-y ISb^bO-ra-tur-e 

mon-o-syl-la-ble mon^ii5-sil-la-bl 

ob-lig-a-tor-y ob^'le-ga-tiir-e 

- pol-y-syl-la-ble poKe-sIl-la-bl ^ 

rcm-i-cfi-less-ness rem^e-de-les-nes 

un-du-la-to-ry un'du-la-tur-e 

Accent on the second syllable. 
a-bom-i-na-ble a-bom^e-na-bl 

ab-sol-u-to-ry ab-sol^'u-tur-e 

ac-com-pa-ni-ment ak-kum^'pa-ne-ment 

an-ath-e-ma-tize an-arh''e-ma-tize 

a-poth'e'Ca-ry a.-i^6tVe.ka-r§ 
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con-sol-a-to-ry 

con-ve-hi-ent-Iy 

co-tem-po-ra-ry 

dis-in-tcr-est-ed 

dis-pen-sa-to-ry 

ef-fem-i-na-cy 

cm-phat-i-cal-ly 

e-pis-co-pa-cy 

e-pis-to-la-ry 

e-vent-u-al-ly 

ha-bit-u-al-ly 

he-red -i-ta-ry 

im-ag-in-a-ry 

im-measru-ra-ble 

in-ad-e-qua-cy 

in-cen-di-a-ry 

in-com-pa-ra-ble 

in-cor-ri-gi-ble 

iai-dis-pu'ta-ble 

in-dis-so-lu-ble 

in-du-bi-ta-ble 

in-es-t^*ttia-ble 

in-ev-i-ta-ble 

iii-ex-o-ra-ble 

in-ex-pli-ca-ble 

CONVERSATIONS, ^'C- 



kon-soKia-tur-g 

kon-ve''n€-ent-le 

kd-tem^p6-ra-re 

diz-ln'ter-es-ted 

dis-pen^'sa-tur-e 

ef-rem^€-na-s^ 

em-fat^'e-kal-le 

epis'ko-pa-se 

€-pis''to-la-re 

6-vent^u-al-le 

ha-bit^u-al-le 

he-red'^e-ta-re 

e-inad'jin-ar-e 

im-mezh^u-ra-bl 

in-ad^€-kwa-se 

in-sen''d€-a-re 

in-kom^pa-ra-bl 

in-k6i^re-j6-bl 

in-dis'^pu-ta-bl 

5n-dis^s6-Iu-bl 

in-du^be-ta-bl^ 

in-es't€-ma-bl 

in-ev'e-ta-bl 

in-eks^G-ia-bl 

in-eks'ple-ka-bl 

—LESSON 18. 



Justices of the Ptace and Loan Officers, 

This evening, my son, said Mr. Brown, as the* family drew up 
round a cheerful fire, we speak of the juslices of the peace, 
those necessary but frequently abused officers of the government. 
They are now chosen by the people and hold their office for 
four years. They earn, at a dear rate, all the money they get for 
the discharge of their difficult duties. 

1 presume, sir, said Horace, they have very extensive pow- 
ers; will you enumerate some of them? 

It seems, said the father, that three* or more of them have 
power to hold a court within the county in which they live, ard 
try and punish offenders fi)r petty crimes committed within their 
jurisdiction; hence, their powers are of two distinct classes; — 
those which they hold in connexion with each other, and those 
exercised by them as single justices of the peace. 

In their associate capacity, continued the father^ \Jcct^^ ^x 
more of them^ one being a jud^e oi \\\^ cowX c>^ ^^twcwo^^^' 
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Jiave power to hold a court of general sessions of the peace, and 
to try and determine all causes for offences not punishable by 
death or imprisonment for life. 

What of their powers and duties as single magistrates? asked 

Horace. 

In the discharge of their duties in their single capacity, an- 
swered the father, their attention appears to be directed to two 
principal subjects, to wit: — the issues joined in civil causes, and 
those coersed in criminal cases. 

What are their powers in civil causes? inquired Philo. 

In matters of debt, damage or trespass, their jurisdiction ex- 
tends to sums not exceeding fifty dollars, nor do their powers 
extend beyond the limits of their respective counties.. 

What are their powers in their criminal jurisdiction? asked 
Philo. 

In this departmtnt of his official duties, the justice has power to 
bring before him not only such as break the peace, but even those 
who threaten to break it, and those who, by their loose and disor- 
derly conduct, attach the character of persons of bad fame. The 
first he commits to prison or holds to bail, that they may be dealt 
with by the court of quarter sessions. The other two he binds 
over with good surety to keep the peace, and if they refuse a re- 
cognizance, he has power to commit them and return them to the 
county court. 

Are tho^e the only cases, inquired Horace, to which the pow- 
ers of the justice extends? 

By no means, answered Mr Brown, he has to deal in his 
single capacity, with felons of every description, with parties 
guilty of assault and battery, with fugitives from justice, and 
with apprentices and their masters. But in every case he must 
confine himself strictly to the powers given him by the statute; 
for he can take nothing by implication. 

Loan Officer. — We now come to the Loan Officer, said Hor 
ace; and we shall be glad to learn what powers he possesses, 
and what duties he performs, in the business of government. 

The loan officer, said Mr. Brown, is a mere public commis- 
sioner or broker; he loans the public meney, and receives his 
percentage as fixed by statute. He is appointed by the govern- 
or, with the advice and consent of the senate, and he gives a 
bond with surety to the supervisors of the county, which is lodg- 
ed in the county clerk's office, for the faithful performance of his 
trust. 

What are his principle duties, asked Philo; for I suppose he 
must do something by which he gets money? 
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They may be enumeicced id few words^ answered the father; 
he loans the public funds on bond and mortgage; collects the 
interest when due', and also the principal^ and pays the sanie into 
the treasury of the state. Once a year^ be accounts to the board 
of supet'visors of the county, touching his official transactions; 
for which purpose he registers all his doings in a book prepared 
for the purpose. 

But I thought, said Horace, that the state was deep in debt, 
and had no money to lend. 

The state undoubtedly owes money and pays a heavy inter- 
^est; but she has occasional funds on hand, which she loans foe: 
short periods, and thereby brings a part of the interest back.*— 
This is true economy, and every prudent man^ adopts the same, 
policy. 

^ ' MENSURATION. — LESSON 19. 

Capadty of Casks j Sfc. 

Casks are of various kinds and different fbrms; the capacity of 
the ordinary kind may be found by the foilowirfg 

Rule. 1. Square the bulge diameter in inches, and raulttply 
that square by 39. 

2. Square^the head diameter in inches, and multiply it by 24. 

3. Multiply the bulge diameter by the head diameter^ and 
that product by 26. 

4. Multiply the sum of the several products by the length of 
ihe cask in inches, and that product by .00034. 

5. Divide the last l>roduct by 11 for ale, and by 9 for wine, 
<he quotient will be the answer in gallons. Thus: — 

A. has a cask whose bulge diameter is 33 inches, its head di- 
ameter 27in. and length 36in. what is its capacity in ale gal.? 
33X33=1089X39=42471 
27X27= 729X24=17496 
33X27= 891X26=23169 

'- — *^831 S^ 

Then, 83133 X 36=2992788 X .00034= 1 OlV.54792. 
Finally, 1017.54792 -Ml =92.5 galls, and a fraction over. 

Note. There are several other methods by which casks are measurc(L 
but none more concise or accurate than this, provided care be taken hi 
^ttmg the dimensions. 

Obs. r/ie capacity or Tonnage of ships ^ may he found hy 
ike foUomng 

Rule. 1. Multiply the length of the keel in feet by the length 
of the beam a midships in feet, and that ijtodwcX V^^ <4\r ^-t^^^w ^ 
ihe hold ID feet. - 
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2. Divide the last product by 95 tor merchant vessels, and 
by 100 for ships of war; the quotient will be the tonnage. — 

Thus:— 

B's merchant ship has a k^el 95 feet long; the beam a mid- 
ships is 32 fe^t^ and the hold l6 feet deep; what is her tonnage? 
95X32s»3040X 16=48640-7-95=512 tons. Jns. 

If the head diameter of a cask be 25in.; the bulge diameter 
31in.; and the length of the cask 36in.; how many wine gals, 
will it hold? J4n8. 103. 

Suppose B's fishing boat to have 56 feet keel, 16 1-2 fjeet 
beam, and 6 1-2 feet hold; what is her tonnage? Ans. 63.22, 

R£MARKS, &C. LESSON 20. 

2(i. Illustrations of the Iambic Measure. , 

NotB. Iambic verse, like that of Trocliaic, is divided into several kind:^, 
of which seven are enumerated. 

1. The shortest form, is that which consists of one Iambus 
and an additional short syllable. Thus: — 

Complaining, 
'Disdaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

2. The next shortest measure of the lambu^i^ has two Iam> 
buses, and will admit of an additional short syllable. Thus : — 

What place is here? 
WhSt scenes appear! 

Note. 1. Both of the ahove forms are to be found in occasional stan- 
■zas, but they are too short and trifUns to be extended to any considerable! 
length, or to impart a Hgh degree bfdignity or interest. 

3. This form consists .of three iambuses, and also admits of 
an ad()itional short syllable. It frequently occurs in smay pie* 
CCS of poetry. Thus: — 

/ in places fair or n€ar, 

or famous or severe. Or thus: — 
Our hearts no longer languish, 
We'er eas'd 5f grief 5nd anguish. 

SPELLING.— LESSON 21. 

in-flara-a-to-ry in-flam'ma-tur-6 

in-hos-pi-ta-ble in-h6s''pe.ta.bl 

i* in-im-i-ta-ble in-im'c-ta-bl 

/a-flU'/ner-a-ble \tv-iWL'-Twit-5.-\al 

in-sa-^i-a-bie \Ti-a^'^^'»^-\)\ 

>i3-sep-a-ra-ble Iti-aev'v^-'TtvW 

/n-sii-per-a-ble in-sof^^t-vVX 
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in-tel-li-gi-ble lo-ten§-je-bl 

in-ten-tion-aHy in-ten^shun-Sl-le 

in-ter-mi-na-ble in-ter^nae-na-bl 

ki-vet-er-arcy in-vet^ter-a-se 

ir-ref-ra-ga-blc ir-refra-gft-bl 

ir-rep-a-ra-ble ir-rep^'pa-ra-bl 

ir-rev-o-ea-ble ir-rev''vd-ka-bl 

le-git-i-ma-cy l6-jit^t€-ma-s6 

ob-ser-va-to-ry . ob-zer^va-tur-e 

pe-cu-ni-a-ry pe-ku^ne-ar-e 

pre-lim-i-na-ry pr6-liir/e na-r6 

pre-par-a-lo-ry pre-par^rl^-tur-e 

re-me-di-a-ble re-m€^de-a-b] 

re-pos-i-to-ry r6-p6z''e-tur-e 

I'e-sid-u-a-ry re-zid^yu-S-re 

i*e-tic-u-la-ted re-tik^u-la-ted 

sig-nif-i-ca-tivB sig-niff(§-ka-tiv 
^ ^ Accent on the third syllable, ; 

ab-o«rig-i-nes 5b-6-rij'e-nez 

a-er-ol-o-gy a-ur-6n6-je 

af-fa-bil-i-ty aFfa-bine-te 
am-bi-gu-i-ty \ am-be-gii'6-te 

am-mo-ni-a-cal am-mo-ni^a-kal 

am-phi-the-a-trc am-fe-the'a-tr 

an-a-log-i-cal an-a-16j''e-kal 
an-a-lyt-i-cal . an-a-lit^tS-kal 

an-a-tom-i-cal an-a-t6ni^€-k51 , 

an-i-mos-i-ty an-e-mos^se-te 

an-ni-ver-sa-ry an-ne-ver'sa-rfi 

an-no-dom-i-ni an-no-d6m''e-ne 

ap-os-tol-i-cal - ap-6s-t61''€-kal . 

ap-o-the-o-sis ap-0-th6''6-sis 

ar-chi-tect-u-ral ^r-ke-tekt^yu-ral 

ar-e-op-a-gite ar-e-6p^a-jite 

. CONVERSATIONS, &C*— LESSON 22. . 

We come next in turn, said Horace to the oflSce of supervi- 
sor, I recollect it was mentioned once or twice in the last con- 
versation, and something was said^about a board of them. How 
is he chosen, and whM is the nature of his office? 

One supervisor for each town in each county ia th^ %taAs:^ 
said Mr. Brown, is chosen annuaWy by >Jiv^^^w^^^'wA\^^'*»s» ^- 
/ice becomes vacant, the people oi \Vi^ Xo\iv\ \«aN^ ^^^'''^-^^ 
choose another; but if they negVeclXo do \X \«t ^l\a«0' ^"^^^^ •«: 
^^ vacancy happens, then three "juA^e^ oi ^J» wosvvj ^ ^ 
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point on«?, and should he refuse to serve, be is fined sixty two 
and a half dollars. His business is to see to^ or look to and su' 
perintend the general afiairs and interests of the county; and 
the supervisors belonging to the same county, constitute a board. 

Have the goodness, sir, said Philo, to enumerate some of hi» 
duties; we may then judge of the nature of his ofgce. ^ 

His duties are various and important; for although he is ap- 
pointed by the people of his own town, yet he is overseer or 
guardian of the civil concerns of the whole county; and takes 
cognizance of all the money matters belonging to the connty. — >- 
He acts under the responsibility of an oath, and receives for his 
services two dollars for each day passed in the duties of his of- 
fice. 

^ Among other -duties which devolve upon him, he notifies the 
tax gatherer of the amount of taxes to be collected, and receives 
from him a bond with surety for the proper dischajrge of that du- 
ty. He causes the boundary line of his town to be surveyed, if 
necessary, or any portion of the land, at the expense of the town. 
He meets annually, on the first Tuesday in October, with the 
other supervisors of his county, to settle accounts, and to pro- 
vide ways and means to defray contingent expenses, &c. to ap-^ 
portion the public school monies, and audit and apportion towh 
expenses ; to appoint a coiftity treasurer; and a clerk for their 
own board; to provide for the repairs of the court houses and 
jails of the county, and to regulate bounties on wolves and pan- 
thers. And if he neglect or refuse to do his duty in the fore- 
going respects, he shall forfeit and pay to the state two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

In order to perform all these duties, the supervisor must be 
invested with some power, said Horace; will you enumerate his 
principal powers? 

He has powers, replied the father, either in his individuafca- 
pacity or in connexion with the board, to carry into efifect the 
following objects, to wit : 

Prosecute and recover of the tax gatherer, if he forfeit his 

bond, and apply the damages ;— to raise monies for the repair 

of bridges, if necessary, to the amount of a thousand dollars;— to 

levy and collect taxes for the support of common schools and for 

various other purposes ; — to hold de^ds of lands for the -coun- 

0^; — and to act in a two fold capacity in session of the board, 

Fiamely, a special representative of his own town, and one ofthe 

representatives of the whole county. 

County Treasurer, — We pass from the supervisors of the 
coi/ntjr to the Treasurer of the comVy , md^ Philo* We already 
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understand that he is appointed by the board of supervisors; — 
what are his duties and powers? 

The treasurer's oflSce is one of high trust and importance, and 
of great responsibility. On receiving the appointment, he exe- 
cutes a bond to the board of supervisors, with approved sureties 
for the faithful performance of the duties of his office. 

What is done, said Horace, if he forfeits his bond andran^ 
away with the people's money? 

The supervisors have power to prosecute his surety and re- 
cover the condition of the bond or at least what the treasurer 
em bezels. x - 

It is his duty to receive all monies raised in the county to de- 
fray the expenses thereof, and also all that is paid in on account 
of the state; and to keep a true account of his receipts and pay- 
ments. These accounts he exhibits to the board of supervisors 
at their annual meeting for examination and audit. 

^s this all the treasurer does? asked Horace; if it is, he has 
less to do than the loan officer. * 

This is not quite all, my son, though all he does is something 
less laborious than the duties attached to some other county offi- 
ces. He has duties to perform in regard to the forfeit of the 
collector's bonds; — in regard to settlements with colleciors; — in 
regard to paying orders and public creditors; and in regard to 
receiving and disposing of the common school monies. 

What compensation does the county treasurer receive for his 
services? asked Philo. 

He gets, said the father, one cent on each dollar that passes 
through his hands; his office, therefore, cannot be very lucratix.e. 

MENSURATION. — LESSON 23. * 

Board Measure, 

Note. 1. Board measuie is nothing more than finding the superficial 
contents of a rectangle, for which see Parallelogram, chap. 34, page 542. 

The superficial contents of a board may be found by the fol- 
lowing . I 

Rule. Multiply the length in feet by the breadth in inches^ 
and divide the product by 1ft the quotient will be the answerf 
Thus:— 

In a board l6 feetj 6 inch'es long, an4 14 1*2 inches wide; 
how many square feet are there? 

16.5 X 14.5=239.254- 12=2 19-94 or nearly 20ft. Jna, 

Obs. Should the length of the board in inches he multiplied 
by the breadth in inchet, then the diviidr must he 144» Tlvu&\ 

Suppose the board 193 inctes^otig awA \A V*l ^v\^\^^osa^ 
iPSXi4.5=287l0-VU4=:\^a4 tv^^\\3^ 
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Note. 2. Having foqnd the contents of one'boardi those of a whole 
etock may be deternnned by multipl3ring the contents of one board b> 
the number of boards. 

Timtier Measure, 

' la measuring timber, the solid or cubic contents is soOght; 
and may be obtained by the following 

Rule. The area of 'eh her end, (if the timber be square and 
have equal bases thrdughout,) multiplied by the length, gives 
(be cubic contents. Thus: — 

Suppose a stick of square timber to be 1 8ft. long, and each 
side 15 inches; what is its contents?* 

15X15=226.-7-l8=4050~144=28.125ft. . 

Note. 3. Should the timber be unequally 8(}uared, or tapering, it 
will present unequal bases, its figure therefore will be that of the frus- 
tum of a square cone, and i^ contents may be found by the rule by 
which frustums of cones are measured. (See lesson 35, chapter 34.) — 
Thus.— . 

Suppose the stick of timber to be 18 ft. long, its greater base, 
32 by 20 inches, its lesser, l6 by 10 inches; what is its con- 
tents? 
32X20=640, and 16X10=160; then 640X160=102400 ' 
tiie square root of which is 320; and 320+640+160=1120-7 
3=373.3 the area of the mean base. Finally, 

3/3.3X18=6720.0—144=46.6 Ans. 

Note. 4. The common way is to take the rectangle of thfe middle of 
the stick for the mean base, and work as though the timber presented 
equal bases. Thus: — 

32+16=48-7-2=24; and 20+10=30+2=:15; tbeO; 
24X15=360 area of the mean base. Finally, 
360X 18 = 6480 -M44=45' feet, ^wj?. 
NdWi 46.6 — 45=1.6 error by the last process. 

REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 24. 

Uluairations of the Iambic Measure, 

4. The fourth form of the iambic measure, is distinguished 
l>y four iambuses, but admits Wl no additional syllable. — 
Thus:— 

, and may, at last, my w6ary age, 
Find dut some peaceful hermitage. 
6. This form of the iambic is composed of five iambuses, 
j^tbsui any additional syllpble. Thtts; — 
' _ T/ie Gdd of glOjry sendaYuaai'auitwbt^^^T^n . 
From east to w#st tloe sovux^ti^^x^^x^ «^t'b^.^- 
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Note. 1. This is called lieroic measure. It admits of several varia- 
lions by associating with it other measures; and the variety may be still 
further increased by the changes which the position of the pauses admit. 

6. The dixth kind of iambic measure, consists of six iam- 
buses, but admits of no additional syllable. Thus: — 

Thy re&lm for ^er lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 

Note. 2. This is called the ^Alexandrine measure, and may be intro- 
duced into teroic verse. 

7. The seventh and last form of the iambic verse, is com- 
posed of seven iambuses. Thus: — 

The Lord descended from above and bow'd the heavens lugb^ 
and underneath his feet he cast the darkness 6f the sky. 

Note. 3. This is thO' ancient manner of arranging the lines in this 
measure: it is now generally broken into two lines, the first consisting of 
four, and the second of three iambuses; and it is distinguished (lomothef 
measures by being termed Common Metre. 

The charming voice ^f bleeding love, 

1 hear from lips divine. 
But malting strains can n€^er mOve 

a heart so hard as mine. 



BPELtlNO.- 

ar-is-toc-ra-cy 
ar-ith-met-i-cal 
as-a-fet-i-da 
al-mos-ph6r-i-cal 
au-then-ti-ci-ty 
bac-cha*na-le-an 
ben-e-fic-ia-ry 
cair-ti-lag-i-noui? 
cat-e-chet-i-cal 
cat-e-gor-i-cai 
cer-i-mo-ni-ous 
chro-no-log-i-cal 
cir-cttm-am-bi-ent 
cir-cum-nav-i-gate 
con-san-guin-i-ty 
con-ti-gu-i-ty 
con-ti-nu-i-ty 
con-tra-ri-e-ty 
con-tro-ver-ti-bic 
cor-di'SLl'i''ty 
cor-nu-co-pi-a 
^-cJo-pe-di-a 



•^LESSON 25. 

Sr-is-tok^kra-so 
ar-itOi-iiiet-'te-kal 
as-sa-fet'e-da 
at-m6s-ifer''fi-kal 
aw-t^en-ti8''s€-t^ 
bak-ka-na-'le-an 
ben.€-fish'ya.re 
kkr-te-Iaj^e-nus 
kat-e-ket'6-kal ' 
k5t-€.g6r^e-kal 
^ ' ser-e-m6''n6-us 
kr6n-6*lpj''e-kal 
ser-kii m-a m'be-en t 
ser-kum-nav'6-gS te 
kon-sang'gwin'e-t^ 
kon-te-gu'6-t6 
k6n-te-nu^5-t@ 
k6n-tra-ri''6-te 
k6n-tr6.ver^t€-fel 
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dcl-e-te-ri-ous 

dem-o-ni-a-cal 

deu-ter-on-o-ray 

ec-cen-tri-ci-ty 

ec-o-nom-i-cal . 

e-las-tic-i-ty 

e-lec-tri-ci-ty 

el-e-men-ta-ry 

em-blc-mat-i-cal 

en-ig-mat-i-cal 

c-qua-nim-i-ty 

e-qui-lat-er-al 

e-qui-Ub-ri*uiu 

ct-y-mol-o-gy 

ev-an:gel-i-cal 

fu-si-bil-i-ty 

ge-ioe-al-o-gy 

gen-er-os-i-ty . 



d€l-6-te''r6-Us 
dem-o-ni'^a-kal 
du-ter-on^o-me 
ek-sSn-tris'6-te 
ek-0-nam'e-kal 
e-las-tis^e-te 
6-lek-tris''e-te • 
el-6-menia-re 
emablg-mat^a-kal 
en-ig-mat'S-kSl 
€-kwa-nim^e-t5 
e-kwe-iarer-al 
e-kwe-lib''r§-uin 
et-e-m6i'6-j6 
ev-ari-jeKe-kal 
fu-se-biK^-te 
jcriie-aro-jfi 
jen-er-6s'e-te 



CeNVBRSATIONS, &€. LESSON 26. 

I'd nigbt, father, said Philo, we expect to hear something about 
Auctioneers; how are they appointed? 

They hold their office, replied the father, under a commission 
from the governor of the state, who, with the advice and consent 
of the senate, give them their appointment. The auctioneer 
gives a bond to the people of the state of five thousand dollars, 
with good security, for the faithful discharge of bis duties in that 
station. 

Cannot any man sell his own goods at auction, or be his own 
auctioneer, if be pleases? asked Philo. 

Not without being guilty of a misdemeanour, ray son, and risk- 
ing a fine of two hundred and .fifty dollarr^and imprisonment to 
boot if the court shall think proper. 

What are the particular duties of the auctioneer? asked Hor- 
ace. 

He has several duties, replied the father;— the most impor- 
tant of which is that of paying the auction duty of a cent and a 
half on every dollar of the amount of his sales to the people of 
the state. 

But are not the people liable to be impiosed upon by the auc- 
tioneer? asked Philo, in as much as he may sell more than what 
he accounts for. 

In that respectf he acts under the solemnity of an oath, and 
would hardly dare to break it for the \x\SL<& 'wVxf^V^m'^f^'VfiK.^ 
to SJtaiiggle into hia pocket by sucVi d\&\xticiftsx xiA«sa« 
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I Iiave koown sherifis lod constables sell goods a,t auctioi^; 
•said Horace; are tbey r^ularly appointed auctioneers? 

True, my son, replied Mr. Brown, they do frequently sell prop-' 

' ertyat auction, and yet they are not regularly appointed aMCtion- 

eers; nor need they such an appointment, for there is a list of 

goods and property of various kinds which pay no duty, and 

th^efore may be sold by any citizen of the state. 

What are the powers of the auctioneer? inquired Philo; for I 
suppose he must be vested with some power. 

He has power to appoint a deputy in case of his own inabili- 
ty to sell; and he has power to charge for his compensation, two 
and a half per cent upon the amount of sales and not more un« 
der the penalty of forfeiting two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Inspectors^ ^'c— ^The last in the list of county officers which 
you mentioned are the Inspectors of Commodities^ said Horace; 
from whom do they receive their appointment? 

From the governor with the advice and consent of the senate; 
and there are quite a variety of them. 

We should be glad to hear them enumerated, said Horace; 
for we know of only one or two. 

We have, returned the father, an inspector of flour and meal; 
an inspector of beef and pork; an inspector of fish; an inspector 
of pot and pearl ashes; an inspector of staves and heading for 
casks; (for which purpose an Inspector General is appointed in 
the city and county of rtew-York,) an inspector of sole leather; 
an inspector of lumber; all of whom have their appropriate du- 
ties to perform under oath, under various restrictions and regular 
tions pointed out by law, and for all of «hich they receive their 
respective fees, as fixed by statute. 

Sealers of freights and Measures*-^ suspect, father, s^d 
Horace, you have overlooked one coimty officer whom I have 
occasionally seen attending to his official duties; I mean the Seal- 
er of Weights and Measures. 

You are right, my son, we have a cuunty officer appointed by 
the supervisors, whose duty it is to see that the weights and 
measures used by the various dealers, are strictly true. He acts 
under oath, takecT before a magistrate and filed in the county 
clerk'* office. 

Have we no other sealers of weights and measures? askedPhilo. 
We have; replied the father; — the secretary of state is ex-offi- 
cio state sealer of weights and measures; and he has three dep- 
uties, one in the city of r<Iew-Yprk, one in Albany and one in 
the county of Oneida. Besides these there is a sealer of weights 
and measures in each town of the state ekd'^d ^ \V>fc -^^"^^^^^^^^ 
their annual town meeting, who \\o\4s\u^ q^^^ W Qtk^^^«^* 
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1 should suppose; said Horace, thrt we have quite an excess 
of sealers of weights aild measures^ or at least some of them have 
little or nothing to do. 

I suspect; returned the father, the ofiice cannot be a very lu* 
crative one, for their fees are light; they are entitled to but one 
shilling for sealing and marking scale beams and measures, and 
three cents for each weight and small liquor measure; but they 
have a right to charge for the labour they perform in making 
them conform to the standard. 

Now we have gone through with the county officers, said Hor- 
ace, I hope you will embrace the tirst opportunity that offers, 
and explain to us the duties of the to^n officers. 

I shall do it with pleasure, ifly son; and if nothing occurs to 
prevent, I will enter upon it to-morrow evening. 

MENSURATION. — LESSON ^7* 

RouTid TinAer, 
kound timber with equal bases, has the form of a cylinder 
and its contents may be determined by the rule given under les* 
son 35, chapter 34, to which the pupil is referred^ 

Suppose the girth of a round stick of tim(>er throughout be 54 
inches, and its length 22 1-2 feet; what is its cubic measure? 
54X54=29l6X. 07958=232.05528; and 
232.05528,X22.5=:5221.3257-rl44=s5^36 1.4ft. Ans. 
Obs. If the timber he round and tapering and presents unC" 
qual basesy its contents in Iiewn timber may he found by the 
following 

Rule. 1. Girth each extremity, and add to each a cypher in 
the form of a decimal, then divide each by 4.4, the quotient will 
be sides of square timber. 

2. Multiply one side or quotient by the other, and. reserve 
the product. v 

3. Square the difference between the two sides or quotients, 
and add 1-3 thereof to the reserved product. 

4. Multiply this sum, by the length of the timber, and the 
product will be tte cubic measure. Thus: — 

Suppose a round stick of timber, to girth at one end, 44 inch- 
es, and at the other 22, and its whole length 24 feet; how much 
Iiev/n timber may be had from it? 

44.0-r4.4=l0. a side of the larger square. 

22.0-r4.4=B 5 a side of the smaller square. 
Then, 10X5=50; and 10-^5=fc5X5=25; and ' / 

25-r3=8 l-34-i50=58 l-3,sumofthe reserved product. 
Finally, 58 1-3X24=1400-M44==9i72 Ans. 
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KOTE. Had the stick of timber pregented equal bases,^ then two cy- 
phers added as above to the middle girtl^ and the sum divided by 3.14159 
would have given the diameter, which, multiplied by the ffirth and 1-4 of 
th« product by the length of the stick, the quotient womd show the so- 
lidity of the timber when hewn. 

REMARKS, &C'. — LESSON 28. 

3. Dactyle Measure, 
The Dactyle verse is not in very general use; one exam- 
ple, therefore, will serve to show its nature. 

From the low pleasures of this fallen nature, 
Rise we to higher. 

4* The Anapestic J\/Iea8ure, * 
^ This measure is divided into four kinds; to wit: 

1. The shortest kind consists of only one anapest. Thus:- 

But in vain, 

They complain, 

of their pain, 

or their gain. 
Note. 1. This measure may be easily converted to Trochaic verse by 
placing the emphasis on the first and third syllables; — whence, the two 
kinds are liable to be confounded. 

2. The genuine anapestic verse, consists of two anapest^s 
which admit of an additional short syllable. Thus: — ► 

But his cOurage will fail, 
and no arts can prevail. 
Or thus: Then his courage will fail him, 
and no arts will avail him. 
Note. 2. This is an easy and tripping measure, well adapted tolight 
subjects, but inapplicable to those of a serious nature. 

3i The third specjes is composed of three anapests. 
Thus: — 6 ye wd6d«, spread your branches apace, 
^ To your dfifipest recesses 1 fly; 

i would hide withthS blasts of the chase: 
i would vanisb from fivery €ye. 

Note. 3. This measure is in verV general use; — ^it is aUke applicable 
to cheerful and serious subjects, and seldom fails to please. ^^ 

» 4* The fourth and last kind of anapestic verse, contains foiir 

anapests, but admits an additional short syllable. Thus:--^ 

May i gdvern my passions with absolute sway, 

and grow wiser and better as Ufe wears Sway. 

Or thus:— 

on the cold cheek of death smdles and rOses Sre blinding. 

NoTil 4. The foregoing are the principal kinds of measure used vkv- 
English verse, presented in tHeir most simiple (btm<&*.'— ^>ait.^i2&sP3 «x« c^'^-- 
ble of almost endless variety by the ttdrcu(x.V\UQ ^i Wi<^5ft ^«N» ^^^^ ^^^ 
otkisr, and lAa introduction of secondary Ce^\. 
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CHAPTER 36. 

SPELLIJTG. — LESSON 1. 

JVords of Jive syllables; accent on the thivd. 



ge-o-met*n-cal 
hip-po-pot-a-RiU8 
ho-ino«-ge-ne-ous 
hy-dro«pho-bi-a 
hy-per-bol-i-cal 
hyp-o-jhon-dri-ac 
hyp-o-crit-i-cal 
• ich-thy-oko-gy 
im-be-ctt-i-ty 
im-ma-te-ri-al 
im-me-mo-ri-al 
im-mo-ral-i-ty 
i m-per-cep-ti-b?e 
in-ac-ccss-i-ble 
in-ad-ver-ten-cy 
in-ca-^pac-i-tate 
in-com-pat-i-ble 
in-con-cei-va-ble 
in-con-gru-i-ty 
in-con-so-la-ble 
in-con-tes-ta-ble 
in-con-ve*ni-ence 
^n-dis-crim-i-nate 
in-dis-pen-sa-ble 
in-di-vid-u-al 
in-e-bri-e-ty 
in-ex-cu-8^-ble 
in-ex-haus-ti-ble 
in-ex-pres-si-ble 
in-fi-del-i*ty 
in-ge-nu-i-ty 
in-sig-nif-i-cancc 
in-si-pid-i-ty 
in*>stan-tarne->ous 
iii'-tel-lect-u-al 
in-ter*Gal-a»ry 
i&-ter-rog;^-tive 
in-tre*pid-i-ty 
i'n-tro-^uc-to-ty 



hlp-p6-pdt^a-mus 

ho.m6-je''ne-iis 

lu-drd-fo'be-a 

hi-pSr-boFle-kal 

bip-po-kon^dr^-ak 

blp-pd-krit-ik-kui 

ik-t''hfr^K6.j6 

imb^-sil'e-te 

ira-ma-tfi're-al 

ini-m€-in0'r5-al 

iin-iTid-ra/''€-t6 

im-per-sep^'te-bl 

in-ak-ses''s6-bl 

in-Sd-ver''ten-s§ 

in-ka-pas^se-tato 

in-kom-pat^e-bl 

in-k6h-86'va'T)l 

in-k6n-gr6''e-te 

in-»kon-96la-bl 

in-kon-tes''ta-bl 

ia-kon-ve^n6.ense 

in-dis-krim^€-nate 

In-dis-pen^sa-bl 

in-de-yid^yu-al 

in-e-bri^a-te 

ia-eks-ku^2a-bl 

in- eks-haws''te-bJ 

3n-eks-pres^s6-bl 

jn-fe-del^fi-te 

in-je-nu^et-e 

in-sig-niffe-kanse 

in-s§-pid^^-td 

in-Bifin4a'n&>us 

in-teH«kt^yu-al 

in-ter-k&l^a*r6 

in-ter-rog'ga-tjv 

in-tr6-pid'6-te 
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CONVERSATIONS, &C. — LESSON 2. 

Town Officsra. 

If I mistake not, said Philo, we are this evening to haveari 
enumeration of town officers, ^d bear someUung (^ their 
powers and duties. 

Tou are right, my son, replied Mr. Brown; I will redeem 
my pledge immediately. We have no fewer than thirteen 
town officers, to wit: — ^that of town clerk, as^essora,inspec- * 
tors of elections, commissioners of excise, collectors of taxes, 
commissioners of highways, overseers of highways, overseers 
of the poor, commissioners of schools, in^^pectors of schools, 
constables, fence viewers, and pound master. ^^ 

What a formidable list, said Horace;— they m^ke a greater 
show upon paper than they do in community. For what length ' 
of time do &ey hold their respective offices? 

For only one year, answered the father; but any or all of the 
incumbents, may be reappointed, if the people will it, and he 
chooses, for any number of years^ 

T\non Clerk. I suppose, said Philo, it will be proper tc 
consider them as they stand, in the list;— the town clerk first; 
what are his duties/ 

They are more numerous than any other town officer, re* 
turned the father. They may, however, be classed under 
three heads. 

1* Those which d^^olvo upon him in regard to town meet* 
ings and town elections. 

2. Those which he performs as keeper and recorder of tlie 
iown documents and regulations. 

3. Those which he is liable to be called upon to do as spe» 
4M duties, 

.What are his duties, asked Horace, at town meetings? 

They are numerous, my son; I can only refer to their heads t 
without describing them minutely. 

He gives notice of the lands to be sold for taxes; keeps the 
minutes of the proceedings ^pf the meeting; gives notice of 
the meeting when special, and certifies the election of c^- ^ 
stables, and if he neglects his duty, he is liable to pay a mt 
of ten dollars. ^ 

What are his principal duties, at town elections? inquiiBd 
Philo. . ■ W 

He prepares a box for the ballots; blank books to record 
the names of voters, and for other purposes; to keep themin*' 

X 
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utes of the poll; to canvass the votes, and declare the result 
of the election; and, in the absence of a justice of the peace, 
to preside at elections and conduct their concerns the same 
as a justice. 

Relate some of his duties, said Horace, as keeper and re*- 
corder of the town documents and regulations. 

In that department of trust, he records and promulgates the 
town laws; orders the proceedings of highway commission- 
' ers; records the certificates of the inspectors of elections; re-^ 
ceives and records reports of strayed cattle, enters the pro- 
ceedings in behalf of the town poor; records and keeps the 
forms and limits of the school districts, and the oaths and re- 
solves of the excise commissioners. 

Now, Sir, said Philo, we will have his special duties, and 
we shall have done with him. 

Those, my son, are various and incidental; they all relate, 
however, to the business of the town, in connexion with its 
inhabitants, 4>r its officers, or with the officers of the county. 

A8$eas^trs, \ suppose, said Horace, the assessor fixes the 
rates and apportions the taxe^lo be levyed. 

That is his business generaHy, returned the father, but he 
also attends to some other duties. Several of these officers 
are appointed in each town, who, by mutual a greement, di- 
vide the labour to be done among themselves, and subsequent- 
ly meet, and, with the proper officers, make out the assess** 
ment rolls. ^ 

Can the assesser say of his own will, what amount of taxes 
each man shall pay? asked Horace. 

He certainly fixes the amount paid by each man, but then 
he does it by a careful estimate and valuation of die party's 
property, and he acts under the solemnity of an oath. Be* 
sides, every man, .ttiio thinks he is aggrieved by severe levy, 
A-, has an opportunity of appealing to the board of assessors for 
satisfaction. 

I dare say, said Philo, there are frequent appeals then; iot 
I hardly ever knew a man to pay his taxes without grumbling 
at^e amount, aud apparently grudging the money, 
^tfliay fairly be presumed, replied Mr. Brown, that asses- 
i' sors sometimes commit errors in their proceedings; they are 
fyiible men ^and. liable to error; yet none but a churl or a mi- 
im will grudge a small portion of his income for the support 
of the government under which he lives, and which secures f o 
him 80 many privileges and blessings. 
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.♦ 
What compensation does the assessor get for his services? 

asked Philo. 
I believe the law allows him one dollar and twenty-five 

cents a day; out of which, by the bye, he supports himself; 

hence, the oiBce cannot be a money making business. 

IffENSURATION. — ^LESSON 3. 

Heights and Distances, 

ihe distance at which an object of known height may be 
seen on the surface of the earth, may be determined by the 
following 

Rule. 1. Multiply the mean diameter of the earth, (7912 
miles,) by the height. of the given object. 

2. To that product, add the square of the^ height of the giv- 
en object; and the square root of the sum will give the distance. 

The height of Mount Etna is said to be 2 miles; how far can 
it be seen at sea? 

7912X2=15824; and 2X2.:^^+15824=:»15S2&, the square 
root of which is nearly 126 mites, •/^[naw«r. 

A's eye, when he stands erect, is 5|ftr above the ground; 
how far can he see a foot bell over level groundl 

Ans. 16158ft. 

Obs. The height of objects are best measured by angks; they 
inayy however y be determined^ with a good degree ef accuracy^ 
by the following 

Rule. 1. Erect a pole of known length, within any con- 
venient distance from tlie given object, and perpendicular to 
the earth's surface. 

2. Mark the height of the eye, both upon the pole and upon 
the object. 

3. Go back to a point at which the eye will range with the 
top of the pole and the top of the object, and also on a line 
with the marks representing the height of the eye. 

4. Determine die distance from said point to the pole, and 
from the pole to the object. 

5. Say, as the distance of the point to the pole, is o the 
height of the pole above the eye; so is the distance fromj^ 
point to the base of the object, to the height of the oqect 
above the eye. 
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6. Add to the result the height of the eye marked on the ob- 
jecti and the sum wiU be the answer. Thus: — 

Suppose Ay By the object; C, Dy the A 

pole; £» F, the observer; F, I, H^ 
the eye line through the mark on y* 

the pole and the object; and F, jy ^^*** 

D, A, the range of the eye from ^*** J65.5 

the top of the polo and the object. /*T ^ ^ 

Also, C, B, the distance of the pole V y" j ^^ ( h 

from the object, and E, C, the | j 5»^ « 

point from the pole. £ * ■■ i ' ^ 

As E, C, 16 : I, D, 20 : : E, C, B, 46 : H, A, 60ft. 
Then604-5.6«66.6ft.; for, 46 X 20 =900 —165=60^-6. 5 «= 
66.6, •Ans, 

Note. If the object mcUnes either way, the pole must inclmc tliesamc 
way, 80 03 to stand parallel with it. 

REMARXd, &C. LZB30S 4. 

Jlccent and quantity as connected with poetry. 

The pupil will observe, from ^e foregoing specimens of po- 
etic measure, that English verse is composed of feet formed 
by accent and quantity; and that when the accent falls on 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quantity. A 
few e.tamples will illustrate this fact. 

o'er h€ips Of rutins stiilk'd thS stately hind. 

This line is pure iambic of the fifth species; the accent falU 
on the vowel in each second syllable. 

Then rusf ling, crSckHing, crushing, thun'ders dOwn. 

Here the same iambic measure has the accent on the conso^ 
nants in all the feet but the last, and the time or quantity of the 
short sound of the vowels, in the accented syllables, is made 
up by a pause at the end of each of the words. This is one 
source of variety to which the poet has recourse to improve 
and embellish his composition; but his chief reliance is upon 
the still DQiore prolific source which he derives from the intro- 
duction of secondary feet. - 

It may here be remarked, that, in the pronunciation of po- 
etic composition, most of its force and beauty, depend upon 
thcilttofrect observance of aceent and quantity, the just appli- 
cation of emphasis, and the inflections of the voice; and the 
appropriate pauses. 
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SPELLING.— tESSON 5. 



ir-re-proach-a-ble 
ir-re-sis-ti-ble 
ir-re-triev-a-ble 
lex-i-cog-raph-er _ 
lib-er-al-i-ty 
lon-gi-tu-di-nal 
mag-na^min»i*ty 
man-u-fac-to-ry 
math-e-mat-i-cal 
mat-ri>mo-ni ol 
rae-di-oc-ri-ty 
mer-i-to-ri-ous 
met-a-mop-pho-sis 
. met-a-phor-i-cal 
met-a-phys-i-cal 
met-ro-'pol-i-tan 
miD-er-al-o-gy 
mis-cei-la-ae-ous 
mu-ci-lag-in-ous 
mul-ti-pli-ci-ty 
mu-ta-bil-i-ty 
mytb-o-log-i-cal 
o-do-rif-er-ous 
o-le-ag-in-ous 
op-por-tu-ni-ty 
or-a-to-ri-o 
or-tho-graph-i-cal 
os-te-ol-o-gy 
par-a-dox-i-cal 
par-ai-iel-o-gram 
par-li.i-men-ta-ry 
par-si-mo-ni-ous 
par-ti-al-i-ty 
par-ti-cip-i-al 
pen-i-ten-tia-ry 
per-i-cra-ni-um 
per^-he-li-um 
pe-ri-od-i'Cal 
per-pen-dic-tt-Iar 
pcr-pe-tu-i-ty 
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ir-re-prdtsh''&-bl 
ir-r^-zis^t^-bl 
ir-re-tr6v^a-bl 
lex-e -kog^grai-f ur 
lib-er-al'd-tS 

mfig-na-nim^S-te 
man-ii-fak^tur-e 
marh-S-m&t^o-kuI 
mSt-re-mo^ne-Sl 

mer-6-to''re-us 

met-a-mbr'fb-sis 

met-a-for'g-ksil 

met-a-fiz^^-kSl 

met-ro-poMe-tan 
min-er-al'lO-je 

mis-sel-la^nS-us 

mu-s^-laj'^in-us 

inul-t€-plis^6-te 

mu-tabine-te 

mith-O-loj^e-kal 

O-do-rif 'f er-us 

«-le-aj^in-us 

6p-p6r-tu''ne-t6 

or-a-t0''r6-6 

^r-tho-grarfe-kul 

ds-t€-6M0-j6 

par-a-doks^e-k£l 

par-al-leKlO-gram 

p^r-l^-raen'ta-re 

p^r-se-tno^n^'US 

p^r-she-fiFe-te 

p^r-t€-sip^e-Sl 

pen-6-ten''sha-r6 

per-e-kra'ne-um 

per-e-h6''le-um 

pS.r€.6d'd6-kal 

per-pin-dik^u-lar 
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CONVGjlSATtONS, &C^ — LESSON 6. 

Iwipectors of ElecUona. 

Next in order corner the inspectors of elections^ said Hor- 
ace; — who are they an^ what do they attend tot 

They arc of&cers of other trusts, answered the father; to 
wit: — the sopetvisor, assessors, and town clerk. In the dis- 
charge of this office, they act under tiie responsibility of an 
oath, and should act for the welfare of t^ommunity and the 
best interest of thohr country. 

Have the goodness to enumerate sbitie of their powers, 
said Philo*, for I expect they must be clofthed with some au- 
thority. 

They are so, my son; but no more tlian is tredessafy to the 
discharge of their duties. They have power to ^ppbint two 
or more clerks, who also take an oath to do the duties of their 
appointment faithfully. They have power to keep the peace 
and maintain order during the election, and to imprison those 
who break the peace or violently disturb their proceedings. 
They have power to challenge the vote of an elector, and to 
examine him, under oath, touching Ms qualitications: and 
they have power to conduct all the concerns partaining to elec- 
tions and to perfect the same agreeably to law. 

Their duties, said Horace, are, I presume, neither exten- 
sive nor difficult; but I should like to hear some of them enu- 
merated. 

Their duties arc ncatrly all enumerated in the onths which 
they take on entering upon their office. When they receive 
notification froto the sherifFthat an election is to be held for 
definite purposes, it is their duty to give pubfic notice of the 
same, and to fixtho place where it shall be held. 

On opening and closing the polls, it is their duty to cause 
proclamation to be made touching the fact, and it is their du- 
ty to receive the votes frt)m the electors, without favour or af- 
fection, and to canvass them in the spirit of equity and truth; 
and also to make lawful returns and cettificatcs of tiio same 
in proper form and in due time. 

Coinmi8^)i'0r8 t^eaocise. Next comes ^ commisf ioners 
of excise, said Hoface^ and excise is a term which I do not 
uadcrstand. 
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It 13 only anothw name for a tax laid upon certain com- 
modities, or tlie exercise of certain privileges; or rather it is 
a duty levyed upon tavern keepers and retailers of various 
commodities, and the commissioners are officers of other 
trusts; to wit: — ^the supervisor and two justices of the peace. 
They constitute what is called the board of oommissionersfor 

the town. 
What are their duties, 8ir> said Horace, and how are tiiey 

appointed'? 

They hold this office, I believe, by virtue of their other of- 
fice; for, the duties of this are only a part of the duties con- 
templated by, their other appointment. They are called, in 
the discharge of the duties of this office, to grant licences to 
inn keepers, and retailers of spirituous liquors, and to collect 
the excise thereon. 

How much do tetail^rs, &c. pay as an excise, and how 
often do they pay it? asked Horace. 

The price is various; it ranges between the extremes of 
five and fifty dollars, and they are bound to renew tiieir li- 
cense every year. 

What becomes of the money paid to the commissioners for 
licenses? asked Fhilo. 

it is paid over by ^m to the overseers of the poor, 'who 
apply it to the purposes of keeping the poor of the town. 

Have tavern keepers and retailers nothing more to do after 
obtaining their license, but to proceed to business] inquired 
Philo. 

They enter into a bond with surety that they wll keep an 
orderly house, free from drunkenness and gambling. Wo 
have good reason to suspect, continued the father, &at this 
branch of the duties enjoined upon tavern keepers and 
retailers, is too frequently violated, and that too many taverns 
and petty stores, are mere tippling shops. There is, undoubt- 
edly, great remissness some where in the police of our towns^ 
generally, or there would be less drinking, less gambling, and 
less idleness inx^ommunity. 

MENSURATION. — LESSON 7. 

The bnadth of a rivers ^c. 

Thebfeadih of a river, or the distance of any inaccessible 
object, may be found by the following 
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RuLB« 1. Take the point A, on the bank of a river, fttid 
opposite to an object| B, on the other bank. 

2. Measure back to C, in 
range with A, B. 

3. Take the distance from 
A to P| and also from D lo F, 
in range with C. 

4. Measure on from F to 
E, in range with D, B. Then, 

As £, F, 20 rods : F, D, 25 £ 
rods : : D, A, 40 rods : A, B, 20 F ' 

50 rods; for, 40X26=:1000-r20=50 rods, Jlns. 

Obs. 1. When the side of a square figure is given^ the di' 
agonal line may he found by tlie following 

Rule. Square the given side, and multiply that square by 
2; — ^the square root of the product will be die answer. 

B's farm is square, each side is 280 rods; what is the length 
of that line which will cross it diagonally? 

280X280==78400X2c=156800 the square root of 
which is 396 rods nearly. 
Obs. 2. JVhen the diagonal line of a square is given, the 
area may he found by the following 

Rule. Square the diagonal line, and divide that square by 
2, the quotient will be the answer. 

The diagonal line of B's square farm is 396 rods, what is 
its area? 

396X396=166616-^2=78408 Ms. 

Note. The difierence in the two results bo far as they ousht to cor- 
respond, arises from the redundant fraction taken into the above root; 
for, 396 is a fraction too large. 

BEMARKS, &G.— LESSON 9^ 

Secondary Feet. 

The secondary feet are the spondee, pyrrhie, amphibrack^ 
and trybraek. Examples in which these are associated with 
the principal feet are here subjoined. 

1 . Murmuring, and with him fl€d the shades of night. 
NoTB. 1. The first foot in this line is a dactyle; the others are iambics. 

2. 6*€r many a f irey, many a frdzen alp. 
Note. 3. Here are three omphibraclis nuicd with iambics. 
8. innumerable befi&re th' almighty's throne. 

NoTfi. 3. The stcond foot in tbia line is a tribrack, the other feet oi^ 
iambic?. 
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4. See the bold youth strain up thS threat'niDg st^ep! 

Note. 4. The first foot in this example, is a trochee, the second a 
spondee by quantity, and the third a spondee by accent. 

5. That on weak wings from f^r pursues your flight. 

Note. 5. In this hne the first foot is a pyrrhio, the second is a spon^ 
dee, and the others are iambics. 

Ob3. From this imperfect view of English Versification^ 
some idea may be formed of the prolific stock of materials from 
which the poet cvUs his woof to weave his wordy web. In he- 
roic verse, he brings to his aid all the poetic feet of the ancieniSf 
and adds duplicates to each. Theseywhile they agree in move- 
ment, differ in m>easurey which producer different impressions 
upon the ear. This almost illimitable variety in poetry, is pe- 
culiar to the English language. 

By poetic movement, nothing more is meant than the pro- 
gressive order of sound, whether it proceed from strong to 
weak, or from weak to strong; from long to short, or from 
short to long. And poetic measure, refers to proportion of 
time, both in sounds and pauses. 

SPELLING. — ^LESSOir 9. 



per-ti-nac-i-ty 

phar-i-sa4c-al 

phil-o-log-i-cal 

phil-o-soph^i-cal 

phra se-ol-o*gy 

phys-i-og-no-my 

phys-i-ol-o-gy 

pla-ca-bil-i-ty 

plau-si-bil-i'ty 

post-de-lu-vi-an 

pres-by-(e-ri-an 

pre-ter-nat-u-ral 

pri^m0'gen4 turc 

prin-ci-pal-i'ty 

prob-a-bil-i-ty 

prod-i-gal-i-ty 

punct-u«al-i.ty 

pu-sU-lan-i-mous 

re-ca-pit-u-late 

rec-i-proc-i-ty 

rep-re-hen-8»-blo 



per-tS-nas^se-te 

f fir-e-sa^'e-k&l 

fil-o-loj^e-kal 

fil-d-zof^ft-kai 

fra-ze-6Ko-jS 

fizh-4-9g''nd-me 

fizh-e-6K6-je 

pla-ka-biFe-te 

plAw-z6-biKe-te 

post-d€-lu^v^-an 

priz-b6-te^re-an 

pr€-ter-nat''yii-ral 

pri-m5-j8n''€-ture 

prin-sd-pal'g-te 

prob-a-bii^e-t6 

prod-e-gaK^te 

punkt-yii-Sr^-te 

pu-sil-Hin^n^-mus 

re.ka-pit'yu-late 

res-S-pr6s^d"t6 

rep-r^-hen'se-^bl 
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ifep-TC-sei>-ta-tive 

riB-i-bil-i-ty 

saoc-ti-inO'>ni-ous 

saUis'-fac-to-ry 

scru-pu-los-i-ty 

sen-a-to-ri-al 

se-ni-or-i-ty 

sen-si-bil-i-ty 

sens-u-al-i-ty 

sitn-i-lar-i-ty 

si-inul-ta-ne*ous 

sin-gu-lar-i-ty 

Bol-u-bil-i-ty 

sop-o-rif-er-ous 

8ub-ter-ra-ne-an 

su-per-er-o-gate 

sup-ple-ment-a-ry 

sys-te-mat-l-cal 

tac«i-tur-ni-ty 



rep-r6«zSa't&<-tit 

riz-e-biKe-te 

sSngk-te-mo^ne-us 
sSt«is-fSk^tur-e 
skr6-pu-lds^6<-te 
sSn-a-td^rS-al 

sen*]i6-bil^€-te 

8€ns-yu-aK6-te 

sim-€-lar''6-te 

si-miil-tft^nS-us 

sing-gu-Iar''$-td 

s61.u-bir««.t§^ 

sop-6-nf^ur-us 

sub-ter-ra''n6-an 

su-per-Sr^ro-gate 

sup-plS-inenfa-re 

sis-t6-mSt^t§-kSI 

tSs-e-tur'ne-te 



C0NVBRSATI0KS.-^£BSSON 10. 

Collector of Taxes, 

This evening, ssdd Horace, we are to consider the office' 
and duties of the Collector of Taxes. 

Yes, said Mr. Brown, a collector of taxes, a necessary 
but generally unwelcome officer, is appointed for each town in 
the state; but before he can lawfully proceed in the duties of 
his office, he must execute a bond to the supervisors with one 
or more surity, for the faithful discharge of his trust; upon 
which he receives the tax roll and a warrant as a voucher for 
what he does in the premises. 

What does he do with the money as he collects it, asked 
PhiloV 

He accounts first to the overseers of the poor for the share 
that faUs to their lot, and then to the county treasurer within 
one week after the time limited in his warrant, or subject him- 
self and surity, to the cost of a suit 

But suppose, said Horace, that the collector has not been 
able to collect all the taxes on the roll$ must he pay them him- 
self to the countv treasurer? 

If, replied Mr. Brown, he can show that he has done his 
duty (which is pointed out in his warrant^ to collect such taxes- 
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and has not been able, and delivers the treasurer an account 
of the taxes thus situated, then the amount is carried to his 
credit. 

How does the collector proceed when the citizen cannot or 
will not pay his taxestasked Horace. 

Afler making demand of what is due^ and is refused, be 
proceeds by stress and sale of property without the least cer- 
emony or any previous.notice. 

What compensation does the collector get for his services? 
inquired Philo. 

He retains in his hands five cents on every doUar which he 
collects or levies. 

Commissioner of Hightoays. 

The Commissioners of Highways, and the overseers of 
highways, said Horace, appear to me to be nearly the same 
office. 

They seem, indeed, some what analagous, said Mr. Brown, 
and I understand, that in England, the duties of both offiees 
are included in one'under the title of surveyor of highways. 

What is the office here, and &e duties that belong to it? ask" 
ed Philo. • 

The office here is limited to the town, and refers to the su- 
perintendence and repairs of highways and bridges, and to the 
duties of overseers of highways, &c» 

The commissioner of highways lays out all new roads in his 
town, and discontinues all old ones condemned as useless.— 
He directs in collecting the labourers assessed to work in his 
own district on the roads, or in lieu thereof an equivalent in 
money. He acts under the solemnity of an oath, and the lia- 
bihty to forfeit smaH fines if he neglects his duty, and ho iCr 
ceives one dollar a day for his services. 

Overseers of Highways. 

From what you said respecting the commissioner of high- 
ways, I conclude the Overseer of Highways receives his in- 
structions from that officer. 

Tou are right, my spn; he, does act in obedience to the Gt^ 
ders of the highway commissioner; he has, nevertheless, duties 
to perform independent of thjo directions of that officer, and 
therefore acts under the au&ority of an os^th. 

Have the goodness to enumerate some of his prominent du. 
ties, said Horace, oujd we shall see how iadepondent he is^f 
Ihe commissioner* 
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Among his other duties, he furnishes the town derk with a 
list of the persons assessed to work in his particular district; 
he notifies the assessed when and where to work, and reports 
tho negligent and idle to the magistrate, to be dealt with ac- 
cording 10 law; he is to keep the gates in repair, clear the road 
of loose stones, and account to the commissioner of highways 
once or more in each year. 

For the performance of his duties he must be invested with 
some powers; will you enumerate them? 

His powers are brief, said Mr. Brown. He can re-assess 
for deficiei ces^n the road tax, or any extra expense; he fixes 
the rate of team work, and commutes with labourers at sixty 
two and a half cents a day; and he is liable to a fine of ten 
dollars if he neglects his duty. 

MENSURATION.— LESSON IX. 

The Sides of a Timgle, 

A Triangle is a figure of three isides, resembling the base oi 
a prism, of these there are eoveral kinds. 

In a right angled triangle 
represented by the subjoined 
diagram A,B, C, the side A, 
B, is called the base, B, C, the 
perpendicular, and A, C, the 
hypotenuse. Now, the Icngtli 
of the hypotenuse may be 
found by tlie given length of tho '* " 4uft. 

other two sides, by the following 

Rule. Square the given sides, and add tho results;— then 
4he square root of the sum will give the hypotenuse. 
40X40=^1600, square of the base, 
30X30= 900, square of the perpendicular, 

2500, sum of the squares; the 
square root of which is 60. Jlns. 

Ob 3. 1. In ih^a txamfle^ it appears that the sum of ilie 
squares of the two short «ju2e9, is equal to the square ofth9 long 
side; therefore^ %vhen the length of any two sides of a rigid art' 
gle triangle is £^ven, that of the other side may be easilij 
found by t/Mpedwm;— For, from the square of the hypotenvsc 
subtract the square of the base, and the spMre of the pcrpc)> 
dkula,r is left^ the square root of which gives ifs length; and 
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from the $quare of the hypotemsej subtract the square of the 
perpendicular^ and Ae square of the hose is left, the square -tool 
of which gi/oes its length. Thus: — 

B's garden presents the figure of a right angle triangle, 
the base of which is 24 rods, and the hypotenuse 40 rods; 
what is the length of the perpendicularf 

40X^0=1600) square of the hjpotenufie, 
24 X ^^ ^» ^'^^^ square of the base; then 
1600r-576=sl024, the square root of which is 32fl. JJtns. 
Suppose a right angle triangle whose perpendicular is 32 
feet, and hypotenuse 40; What is the base? 
40X40=1600, 
32X32=1024, then, 
1600 — 1024=576, the square root of which is 24ft. dns, 
Ofis. 2. If the b<ise and perpendicular of a right angle 
triangle he given in one sum, and their product in another ^ then 
each of the sides of the triangle may be found, respectively , by 

the following 

Rule. 1. Square the given sum, and subtract therefrom 
4 times the given product; the square root of the remainder . 
will give the difference of the sides. 

2. The half of this difference, added to half the given sum , 
will give the longest side; and subtracted, will give the short- 
est side. Thus: — 

The sum of the base and perpendicular of a right angle 
triangle, is 70. and their product is 1200; what are the sides 
respectively! 

70X70=4900: and 1200X4=4800, then 4900— 4800 »= 
100. the square root of 100 = 10-5-2 = 5. Then, 

70 -5-2 =35+5 =40, the longes tside; and 85—6=30, the 
shortest side. Then the square root of the sum of the squares 
^ of these sides, will give the hypotenuse, as in the above ex- 
ample. 

REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 12. 

, , Poetic Pauses, 

Poetic pauses are of two kinds; — one may be termed the 
pauses of sense, which are distinguished by points, and the 
other, the pauses of harmony, called cesural pauses. 

The cesural pause falls near the middle of each line, and 
sometimes co->incides with Ihe pause of sense. 

In heroic verse the cesural pause may fall on the fourth. 
jfifth, or sixth syllable. Thus: — ' 
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1. The silver eSV,^ in shining vdiumes rull'd'', 

The yillow cftrp',, in sc&les be-drOp'd with gOltl\ 

2. Round brdken columns'',, clasping ivy twin'd^ 
und 6»er the ruins^, stalk'd the stately hind\ 

3. The sun shall waste\, the skeis in sm&ke decay; 
Rocks fall to dust^, ^nd mountains mSlt Hway\ 
But fix'd his wOrd',, his saving pOw'r reinains\ 
Thy realm for ever lasts',, thy 6wn Messiah reigns\ 

4. There's a fine, bald bird^,, with a binding beak^ 
With an angry 6ye'„ Snd a stl^rtling shriSk'^, 

That inhabits the crag\, where the cl6fl flowVs blOu'. 
on the pr6cipice-tdp'„ in p^p^tual sno\v\ 

5. He's the bird of our flag^,, the eagle thSt braves', 
When thS battle is there',, the wrath of the waves': 
He rides on thS storm^,, in its hurricane march', 
'Mid lightning's broad flash^,, across the blue arclr. 

Note. The scholar of taste, who wishes to be a judge of poetry, an<l 
10 read it with force, variety, and beauty, is advised to make occasionat 
selectionB, and, with a pencil, mark them in conformity to the above e.\* 
amples, and pronounce them aloud to a hearer of judgment, conversant 
witn verse, and capable of pointing out the defects of delivery, if any. A 
few exercises of this lund, will do much in the line of improvement, and! 
stimulate to further exertions. 

SPELLING.— LESSON 13. 

tau-to-lo-gi-cal taw-to-16j'e-kSl 

tes-ti-mp-ni-al tes-te-m6'ne-al 

the-o-lo-gi-an the-6-lo'je-an 

the-o-log-i-cal the-o-l6j'e-kal 

trig-o-nom-e-try trig-o-nom^e-tre 

tjrp-o-graph-i-cal tip-6-graf^e-kal 

val-e-dic-to-ry val-e-dik'tiir-ft 

ver-sa-til-i-ty ver-sa-til'S-tS 

un-a-void-a-ble un-a-v5id'a-bl 

u-ni-for-mi-ty u-ne-fbr'mS-te 

u-ni-ver-si-ty u-n6-ver''se-te 

vol-a-til-i-ty vol-a-til^e-te 

vol-u-bil-i-ty v61-u-bil'e-t6 

* Accent on the fourth syllable, 

ab-brc-vi-a-tiop Sb-bre-vS-a^shun 

ac-ad-e-mi-cian ak-ka-de-mish'Sn 

ac-cent-u-a-tion ak-sgnt-yu-a''shun 
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lai-lit-er-a-tiori 

a-man-u-en-sis 

fUi-i-mad-ver-sion 

an-ni-hi-la-tioa 

ar-tic-u-la-rtloa 

as-sas-si-na-tion 

as-so-ci-a-tion 

<!har-ac-ter-is -tick 

cic-a-tri-za-tion 

cir-cum-lo-cu-tion 

civ-i-li-za-tion 

c om-mis-er-a-tion 

c or-rob-or-a- tion 

crys-tal-i-za-tion 

de-Qun-ci-a-tioQ 

de-sid-er-a-tum 

di-aph-o-ret-ic 

«c-cle-si-as-tic 

ed-i-fi-ca-tion 

e-jac-u-la-tion 

e-Iu-ci-da-tipn 

e-man-ci-pa-tion 

en-thu-si-as-tic 

ep-i-cu-re-an 

ex-ag-ge-ra-tion 



al-lit-er-ash'iin 

fi-man-u-en'sis 

an-e -mad- ver^'shun 

an-ni'he-la^shun 

ir-tik-u-l0.'shun 

as'sSa-se-na^'shun 

as-s6-she-a'shun i 

kar-ak-ter-is'tik 

cik-a-tre-za^shun 

ser-kum-l6-cu''shun 

siv-e-le-za'shun 

kom-miz -er-a^shun 

kor-rob-o-ra^'shun 

kris-tai-l6-za^shun 

de -nun-she-a'shun 

dS-sid-er-a^tum 

di-af-6-ret^ik 

Sk-kle-zhe-as'tik , 

ed-e-fe-ka'shiiin 

e-jak-u-la''shun 

e-lu-se-da'^sbun 

e-man-se-pa'^sbun 

en-t^bu-zhe- as''tik 

ep-6-ku-re''an 

egz-adj -e-ra^shun 



CONVERSATIONS, &C.— LESSON 14. 

Overseers of the Po&r and School Commissioners, 

. We come now to the Overseer of the Poor, said Horace; — 
an officer who, I can suppose, should be possessed of great 
mildness and compassion; for he has to do with the old^ the 
infirm, and the wretched. 

That is true, my son, said Mr. Brown, and he has also to do 
with the idle and sturdy, able to work but not wiUing, and 
therefore he should be inflexible also and justly severe. 

The office is as old as the country; it was borrowed prob- 
ably from the English police. 

How many overseers of the poor have wc in each town, 
asked Fhilo, and who appoints diem? 

There are two annually elected in each town by the people, 
said the father, and their province is to superintend the relief of 
the poor of the town; to make prudent use of the means pro- 
vided by the town for that purpose^ to preserve the town free 
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from foreign poor, and yet to give to such all the relief to which 
they are entitJed by law; and to account to the supervisor and 
justices of the peace for all their doings in relation to their 
receipts and expenditures. 

What is done when an overseer of the poor goes out of of-^ 
ficel asked Horace. 

He then hands over to his saccessor, his books and vouch- 
ers, with the money in his hands, and all other matters and 
things pertaining to his office, or forfeit the sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

How do the overseers of the poor know how to proceed in 
all cases that come under their notice? asked Horace. 

The law points out their duties and powers in every emer- 
gency, and while they follow that, they are safe; and if they 
do injustice, an appeal lies to the court of general sessions' 
which has power to correct their proceedings. 

Commissioners of Common Schools. — The next officer in 
rotation, is the Commissioner of Common Schools, said Hor- 
ace; how many of these are appointed and by whom? 

There are three appointed annually for each town in the 
state, replied the father, by the vote of the people; and they 
must be taken from among the freeholders of the towns res- 
pectively. 

We shall be glad to hear something of the duties and pow- 
ers of these school officers, said Philo. 

They attend are to formation of school districts, which, 
when formed, are to be described and numbered, and a distrct 
meeting is to be called, at which the clerk and trustees for the 
district are appointed, and a site determined for the school 
house, and a tax laid to purchase the same, and to build a 
house, and to do all other necessary matters and things in the 
premises. 

What powers do they possess, asked Philo, to enable them 
to do the duties of their appointment? 

They have power to fill vacancies; to exonerate the poor 
and indigent from the school tax; to call special meetings; to 
receive and distribute the school monies agreeably to the ap- 
portionment of the trustees, in connexion with whom, they have 
power to hold real estate for the benefit of the district schools. 

What compensation do the commissioners receive for their 
services? inquired Horace. 

The same, answered the father, that is given to commis- 
i^'i oners of highways, and their accounts are audited and set- 
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tied in the same way. If they refuse to serve when appoint- 
ed they forfeit ^ye dollars. 

From what source, asked Horace, are the school monies 
derived] 

Halfof it conies from a fund provided by the state, and the 
other half from a tax levied upon the inhabitants. 

What ampunt does tlic state pay, asked Horace, and whence 
is it derivedi 

At this time, answered the father, the amount is not far 
from eighty thousand dollars, that is, the interest of the school 
fund, which consists of bonds and mortgages taken for lands 
and loans of money, and the stock of several banks within the 
state, to the amount of more than a million of dollars, and i*, 
is constantly increasing. 

Relate the terms, if you please, said Philo, upon which the 
state furnishes this amount 

The terms, said the father, are easy and exclusively for the 
benefit of the people. Thev are to raise a like sum by tax; 
the amount of both is to be paid to teachers only; to appoint 
commissioners for the purpose of forming districts, to raise 
money on districts to purchase sites and build houses, and to 
appoint inrpectors to examine teachers, visit school^j, and to 
superintend the management of them. 

But suppose, said Horace, that only one district in the town 
comply with these terms, and the other.* refuse or neglect: 
does that district have tlie benefit of the state fund? 

I understand, said the father, that it has all the money given 
to the town by the state, and all that the to^vii raises by tax. 

I should suppose, returned Horace, that every district would, 
embrace the offer, for the plan appears inviting. 

The whole system, my son, is excellent, and worthy of 
adoption though no money were given. The tax is hardly 
telt; the fund is rapidly increasing, and v^'ill one day sufFrcc l<^ 
oilucate all the children in the state. 

MENSURATION. LES30N 15. 

The JSlcchanical Powers. . . 

1. The Lever. — Tho Lever is one of the mechanical pow- 

crscmployed to put heavy bodies in motion. Of these thero 

arc severar kinds: tho cuminon steel-yard is an appropriate 

example. 

In the use of this machine, thcte axe four particulars which 
require attention. * 

Y2 . , 
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i, the weight or body to be raised or tnoved; 

2, the bar, or lever used as a pry to the weight; 

3, the fulcrum or prop oh which the bar rests; 

4, the power or poiser used to effect the motion. 

The method of finding what weight may be moved by a giv 
en power, is exhibited in the following 

Rule. As the distance between the weight and the prop, is 
to the distance between the prop and the point at which the 
power is applied; so is the given power to the weight which it 
will move. Thus: — 

B, at the end of a lever 12 feet long, weighs l5Qlbs; the 
|M*op upon which the lever rests, is 1ft. 6in. froth the body to 
b6 moved; how many pounds will B, balance. 
12—1.5=10.5; then, as 1.5 : 10.5: : 150 : 1050lbs. Ms. 

For, 10.5X150-M.5=1050. 
2. The Wheel and Axle. — The Wheel and Axle, common- 
ly called a windlass, compose another of the mechanical pow- 
ers, calculated to put heavy bodies in motion. 

To construct a machine of this kind, work by the following 
Rule. As the diameter of the axle 
Is to the power at the wheel. 
So is tbe weight at the axle, 
To the diameter of the wheel. Thus: — 
B. orders a windlass made, in which 1 lb. at the wheel, shall 
equal 12 lbs. at the axle, which is 4 inche*s in diameter; what 
must be the diameter of the wheel? 

As lib. : 12lbs. ::4in. : 48in.-i-12=4ft. Ms, 
Now, As the diameter of the axle, 

Is to the diameter of the wheel, 
So is the power at the wheel, 
To the weight it will move; tLerefore, 
As 4 in. : 48in. : : 1 lbs. : 12 lbs. which is a proof 
of the above answer. 

REMARKS, &C. LESSON 16. 

JVLelodyy Harmony arid Expression, 
Melody, — In poetry. Melody implies a pleasing emotion 
produced on the ear, by the correct enunciation of the con- 
stituent parts of verse, properly arranged agreeably to the 
laws of measure and movement. 

Lines composed of pure iambics, admit of a hi^ degree of 
melody, which may be increased by such an arrangement of 
the parts as will secure the cesural pauso at the close of the 
second; third, or fourth foot. 
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Ve despots, too long,, did your tyranny hold us 

In a vassalage vile,, ore its weakness we knew; 

But we leam'd that the links,, of the chain that enthrall'd us 

Were forg'd by the fears„ of the captive alone. 

The spell is dissolved; its no longer availing, 
Despis'd and detested,, pause well ere ye dare 
To cope with a people,, whose spirit and feeling, 
Are rous'd by remembrance,, and steePd by despair. 
Ilai^mony, — Poetical Harmony refers to an effect produced 
by an action of the mind while employed, during recitation, in 
comparing the constituent parts of verse, and perceiving a 
just and beautiful proportion pervading the whole. 
'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more; 
I uiourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 
Perfum'd widi fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew* 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn: 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save; 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn? 

0! when shall day dawn on the night of the grave? 
Expresaioiu — Poetical Expression implies that choice and 
arrangement of the constituent parts of verse, which may best 
enforce and illustrate the sentiment which is intended to be 
conveyed. 

On a bed of green sea-flowers,, thy limbs shall be laid; 
Around thy white bones,, the red coral shall grow; 
Of thy fair yellow locks,, threads of amber be made. 
And your drapery suit to your mansion below. 

Days, months, years and ages,, shall circle away, 
And still the vast waters,, above thee shall roll; 
Earth loses thy pattern,, forever and aye: — 
sailor boy! sailor boy! peace to thy soul ! 

SPELLING.*'— LESSON 17. 

ex-post-u-la-tion eks-post-yO-la'shun 

ge-om-e-tri-cian je-6m-6-trish^an 

ges-tic-u-la-tion jes-tik-u-la^shun 

hi-e- ro-glyph-ic hi-e-rb-glif ^ik 

i-mag-in-a-tion e-maj-in-a^shirn 

in-au-gu-ra-tion in-fltw-gu-ra^shun 

iii-dis-po-si-tion in-dis-p6-zish'un 
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in-fai-u-a^tion 

i n-ter«ro-gai«tion 

in-ves-ti-ga-tion 

jus-ti-/i-ca-tion 

math-e-ma-ti-cian 

ine-tomp-sy-cho-sis 

ne^go-ti-a-tion 

pa-pil-io-DB-ceous 

phar-ma-co-pe-ia 

pre-cip-i-ta-tion 

pro-nun-ci>a-tioa 

pros-o-po-pe-a 

qual-i-fi-ca-tion 

rec-om-0)en-da*tioii 

re-gen-er-a-tion 

re-it-cr-a-tion 

re-sus-i-ta-tion 

re-ver-ber-a-tion 

sanc-ti-fi-ca-tion 

so-lic-i-ta-tion 

ste-re*o-graph-ic 

sub-til-i-za-tion 

su-per-in-ten-dence 

sup-pos-i-ti-tious 

ter-gi-ver-sa-tion ' 

trans-fig-u-ra-tion 

vor^si-fi-ca-tion 

vir-i-fi-ca-tion 

vo-cif-er-a-tion 



ifi^ter^ro-ga^shuju 
in«>ve»>t^ga^sbuu 
jus-tS-f^-ka^shun 
ma th-S-mSl-tish^an 
md-tetn p'SS -kO'sis 
n3-gd-sb€-ft''shun 
pa-pil-yo^nSL'^shus 
far-ma-kO-pe^ySl 

per-sip-§-ta''shun 

prO*nua-sh€-a^shuii 

pros-6-pO-pe^ja 

kw<$i-l6-f6-ka'8hun^ 

rek-om-men-d&'shuii 

re-jen-er-a''shun 

r6-It-er-a^shun 

re-sus-se-Uf'shun 

re-ver-ber-a'shun 

sank-t6-f6-ka'shun 

sO^lifl-e-ta^sbun 

ster-e-o-grafik 

sub-til-e-za^shun 

su-per-in-ten'densc 

sup-poz-e-tish'us 

ter-je-fer-sa^'shun 

trans-fig-u-ra^shua 

ver-se-f(5-ka''shun 

vir-e-fe-ka^shun 

v6-sif-ci-a^shuri 



CONVEKSATIONS, &C. — LESSON 18. 

Lispectors of Schools and Totcn Constables, 

Our inquiry this evening, said Horace, relates, in tlie first 
place, to the Inspectors of Schools: — how many must there 
be to each town, and by whom are they appointed] 

The number, replied Mr. Brown, cannot exceed six for one 
town, and they are appointed by the people, at their annual 
town meeting: hence, they hold their office but for one year. 

What are the most important duties of the inspectors? ask- 
ed Philo. 

Among other things which attaches to the office, they ex- 
amine into the qualification of teachers; give a certificate io 
such as they find competent, and they also visit the schools 
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uace in each quarter^ ezamkie inio the okate aiid condition 
thweott the pn^reas of the.pupOs, and the ordar of te acbool; 
and they adme the kustees leiatUe to the govetiimeiit of the 
school and the course of studies. 

They doubtless ha^ soase poweva, said Hotace; will you 
he^eased to enumerate theasi? 

They act under oath/ replied the father, and ai^ three of 
^em luiTe power to annul the certificate given to a teacher; 
to fill vacancies in their number, and to witiihold die school 
money firom such dbMcts as employ teachera ygiio have not a 
valid certlftcate. 

When appointed, if they refuse to act, or if tbey aet without 
taking the necessary oath, they forfeit tm dofiars, five to the 
schools and five to die prosecutor. 

Coittfo&les.— This office, said Mr. Brown, may be traced 
back to the age of A16ed the Great, king of Old Eagland^*-^ 
The coiistssbte is a conservator of the peace, and is invested with 
extensive authorities. 

We shoi^d be pleased to hear something of his ofioe and pow- 
ers? said Horace. 

The constable, said Mr. Brown, is a town officer appointed 
by the people at thehr annual election, and therefore holds his 
trust biit for one year. His duties and -powers, are aoalagous 
to those of the sheriff; and extends to every part of his own 
county. He is both an executive and civil officer. In his ex- 
ecutive capacity, he serves warrants and hauls up offenders be- 
fore the magistrate, and commits them to prison. If he suffers 
them to escape through neglect or carelessness, he is punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. 

Whence does he derive the powers necessary for the discharge 
of his duty? inquired Philo. 

They are consequent on his office, and all authorised by lan% 
to the letter and spirit of which, he carefully conforms; and it 
he goes beyond his duty, in any respect, the law provides his 
punishment. 

To what does his civil fimctions refer, and what are his duties 
in that respect? asked Philo. 

They relate to the service of precepts for debt, &c. which he 
has power to do for all sums under fifty doHars, and he has 
power to levy executions on goods and chattels or commit to 
prison for the satisfaction of the same; but he cannot atta^ch and 
sell real estate. 

What security have the people that the constable pi^ do his 
duty and account faithfully when intrusted with business? inquir- 
ed Horace. 
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He acts under the solemnity of an oath, and also under the 
penalty of the law, guaranteed by heavy bonds with good surety, 
replied the father, and he gets a fee for his services which amply 
repays his troubles. 

Do the duties of his ojQBce extend to nothing farther? asked 
Horace; I think I have seen them in and about courts of sessions 
with long staves in their hands. 

True, my son, said the father; it is a part of their duty to at- 
tend those courts for the purpose of keeping order, and attending 
to the commands of the sheriff; to take charge of juries and 
bring op culprits, &c. and they guard the court while going to 
and returning from the court house. I believe, continued Mr. 
Brown, that of the nmnber that attend court, a part is taken to 
wait upon the court, another part to attend upon the grand jury; 
and a third to take charge of the petit jury; and if they refuse or 
neglect to tittend, they are liable to a fine of twenty five dollars. 

I should suppose, said Horace, that, Jtom ttriewofthe whole 
premises, the peace and safety of community is pretty well se- 
cured, and yet there are a great many crimes committed, I dare 
say, that go unpunished. 

There undoubtedly are, my son, and such is the imperfection 
of all human institutions, and such the depravity of human na*- 
ture, we shall continue to have crimes committed among us in 
an increased ratio,proportionate to the increase of our population, 
and the decay of that primitive virtue, which conspicuously pre- 
served and honoured our forefathers. 

THE MECHANICAL POWERS. LESSON 19- 

The 8crew. — The Screw is a third species of Machine era- 
ployed to give motion to heavy bodies. 

The power necessary to be applied in order to effect a given 
object with a screw^ may be determined by the following 
Rule. As the distance between two threads of the screw, 
Is to the circumference described by the power; 
So is the weight to be raised or moved, 
To the power which moves the weight. Thus: — 
The threads of a certain screw are 2 1-2 inches asunder, the 
lever, 4 1-2 feet long, and the weight to be moved, 4480 lbs.; 
what power will effect the object? 

4.5X2=»9X3.14159=28.2743lft. or 339.29172 inches, the 
circle described by the power at the end of the lever. 

Then, as 339.29172 : 2.5 : : 4480 : 33.2lbs. Ans. 
Suppose the threads of a screw are 3 3-4 inches asunder, the 
lever which turns it 12 1-2 feet long, and the weight to be moved 
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l6372lbs.; \vhat power wiUit require'^o eflfect the object? 

Ans, 65;2 neatly. 
The FuZZcy.— This is the fourth meGhanical' power; it is ap- 
plied in several forms, and is of great atiiity. 

The weight capable of being raised by a moveable pulley, with 
n given power, may be found by the following 
Rule. As 1 is to the number of ropes attached to the tacle, 

So is the given power to the weight it will move. Thus:- 
Suppose the tacle with a moveable pulley has 3 ropes, and 
the power employed to be ISOlbs.; what weight will it move? 

As 1 : 3 : : 130 : 390ibs. Jns. 
Therefore, the number of ropes attached to the tacle, multipli- 
ed by the power employed, will always show the efieoc that may 
be produced. 

Suppose the tacle with a moveable pulley have G ropes, and 
the power employed to be 264lbs.; what is the amount of effect? 

j4ns. 1584lbs. 

Note. A full and clear understanding of the principles of the mechan- 
^ ical powers, and their application to practical purposes, is of primary im- 
* portance to every enterprising pupil. Many valuable discoveries are 

undoubtedly yet to be made by a careful investigation of these powers 

and their application to useful purposes. 

REMARKS, &C. LESSON 20. 

Note. The following are extracts from Poetic pieces, designed to ex- 
orcise the scholar in scanning the feet and refering them to ^eir proper 
kind, and in' marking the cesural and grammatical pauses, and the inflec- 
tions of the voice: — They may also be used as reading exercises with 
i-ritical questions. 

SPRING. • 

I have breathed on the south and the chesnut flowers 
B^ thousands have burst from the forest bowers 
And the ancient groves and the fallen fanes, 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains 

But it is not for me in my hour of bloom 

To speak of the ruin of the tomb 

I have p^^ed over the hills of the stormy north 
And the larch has hung all its tossels forth 
The fisher is out on the sunny sea 
And the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free 
And the pine has a fringe of softer green 
And the moss looks bright where my steps have been 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain 
«v^ey are sweeping on to the silvery main 
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They aft flaiiiuig down from Ac moiiiitam brows 
They are Hiiigiog spray eo the forest boughs 
They are bairang Iresh fr«m their sparry caves 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves 

TRS EVENING BKLL8. 

Those evening bells those evening bells 
How maify a tale their music tells 
Of youth and home and native clime 
When I last heard their soothing chime 

Those pleasant hours have passed away 
" And many a heart that then was gay 

Within the tomb now darkly dwells •" 
■ And hears no more those evening bells 

And so it will be when I am gone 
That tuneful peal will still ring on 
When other bards shall walk those dells 
And sing your praise sweet evening bells 

CHRIST AT TVS SJBA OF GALILEE. 

On the dark wave of Galilee 
And over the water drearily 
Sweeps the black evening blast 
Why seeks not he a home of rest 
Wh/seeks not he the pillowed bed 
Beasts have their dens the bird its nest 
He hath not where to lay his head 
Such was the lot he freely chose 
To bless and save the^uman race 
And through his poverty there ^ws 
A rich full stream of heavenly grace 

STELUNG. — ^LESSON 21. 

con-cil-i-a-to-ry kon-sil^e-a-tiir'e 

e-jac-u-la-to-ry e-jSk^u-la-^-6 

pro-pi-tia-to-ry prd-p!sh^&^|ter-e 

rc-ver-ber-a-to-ry re-v^ber-a-jtur-6 

chro-no-log-ic-al-ly ^ kron-nO-lodje^c-kal-lc? 

cir-cum-loc-u-to-ry ser-kum-lok'"u.t6-r« , 

el-e-mos-y-na-ry el-S-mdz'^^-oa-re 

in-de-fat-i-ga-ble in-d«-f at^td-ga-bl 

in-ter-rog-a-to-ry in-ter-rog^ga-tur-e 

ir-re-cov-er-a-ble ir-re-kuy'nr-a-bl ^ 
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it-re-me-di-a-We 

su-per-nu-me-ra-ry 

tjie-o-ret^i-cal-ly 

aid-mi-ra-bil-i-ty 

an-te-me-rid-i-an 

an-ti-rao-nar-chi-cal 

ar-is-to-crat-i-cal 

cor-ro-si-biW-ty 

dis-sim-i-lar-i-ty 

di-vis-i-bil-i-ty 

«c-cle-si-as-tI"Cal 

«l-i-gi-bil-i-ty 

en-cy-clo-pe-di-a 

€x-tem-po-ra-ne-ous 

farmil-i-ar-i-ty 

ge-ne-o-log-i-cal 

heUe-ro-ge-ne-ous 

hi-e-ro-glyph-i-cal 

ii3i-par«-ti-al-i-ty 

im-pet*u-os-i-ty 

im-pla-ca^bil-i-ty 

in-con-lro-ver-ti-ble 

in-cred-i-bil-i-ty 

jn-fal-i-bii-i-ty 



ir-r€-me'd6-a-bl 

su-per-nu^mS-ra-re 

t%e-6-ret'€-kal-le 

ad-m^-ra-biKlg-te 

an-td-m^-cid^e-an 

an-t^-mO-n^r'kfi-kal 

ar-ris-to-krat^te-kti 

kor-rO-se-bire-te 

4ii8-sim*e«lar^e-^e 

<]e^viz-e-bil''e-te 

ck-kld-zhe-asHe-l^a 1 

el-e-j$-*biFe-te 

en-si-kla-pe^e-a 

eka-tem-po-ra''iie-uj5 

fa-mil-ye-fir'Me 

jd-nd-d-loj'e-klLl 

het-«r-5-je^ii&-us 

hi-e-rd-giif «-kal 

im-p&r-shd-fil^^'te 

iin-pet-yu-6s'§-t6 

im-pla-kil-bird-t6 

in-kon-trO-ver'tfi-bl 

in-krSd-e-bil'e-te 

in-f&U-bil'e-te 



CONVERSATIONS, &C. — LESSON 22. 

The Fence Viewer and Pound Master, 

I can hardly imagine, said Philo, the object of a ^own officer 
to view fences. 

The object of the office, my son, is to keep up good fences 
and thereby secure the crops of the earth, encourage agriculture, 
and lessen the chances for petty and vexatious law suits amon^ 
neighbours: — the source of so much bitter animosity. 

If such be the importance of his office, we shall be glad t« 
hear something of his duties? said Philo. 

Father, said Horace, I expect I can inform P^ilo of what the 
fence viewer's duties consist, in part, at least: for, last year our 
neighbour, Ralph Rush, was fence viewer, and he told esquire 
Simpson^ in my hearing, what belonged to his appointment. 

Well, my son, returned the father, we shall be greatly pleased 
to hear your account of his trust. 

I understood him to say that it va&W Vra(SMS^K.^Vsv^'^ ^ 
the disputes in the town between n^WViV^ovit^ Vck itgwAv^ ^"^ss^* 

Z 
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tion fences; tbat is, as I suppose, whether the fences are on the 
proper line and built according to law, and if there are any de- 
fects in these respects, to see that they are corrected; that, as 
fence viewer, he was to say how much of the partition fences 
must be made by the parties respectively interested. 

Did you understand him to say, ray son, that he had any pow- 
ers in the case of damage done by unruly cattle? 

Yes sir, answered Horace; in that case, he is the only person, 
who, in connexion with one or more of his brother officers, call- 
ed in for the purpose, can lawfully determine the amount of 
damages «nd the sufficiency of the fence; — ^and his decision is 
conclusive in all matters submitted to his arbitration. 

What security, asked Phllo, have the people against partial 
' and arbitrary decisions of the fence viewer? 

He acts under the responsibility of an oath, replied the father, 
and his compensation is a fee, the amount of which is fixed by 
law; be therefore can have no reasonable inducement to a par- 
tial discharge of bis trust. 

But, father, I have always supposed, said Horace, it was great- 
ly offensive and very wicked, to move a neighbour's fence or 
land mark, and punishable by severe penalty. 

It is a high crime, my son; — it is nothing less than sinning 
against the laws of God and man; and no one, who values his 
reputation, the peace and order of society, the good will and 
wishes of his neighbours, the repose of his conscience or the saU 
vation of his soul, will ever venture upon the deed. 

The Pound Jftwfcr. —The Pound Master is the last town of- 
ficer which you named; it closes the list: — and I suppose his 
duty is to keep the town pound, said Phiio. 

You are right, my son, it is the pound master's business to su- 
perintend the common pound of the town, according to Jaw: 
and although his office is simple and humble, yet it is of special 
iniportance to the peace and well being of society; nevertheless, 
the duties of the trust are discharged without the authority of 
an oath. 

We shall be pleased to hear some of his duties and powers, 
said Horace; I suppose they are all defined by law. 

They are so, said Mr. Brown; and they can be enumerated in 
few words. He is bound to receive the beasts that are brought 
to be empounded, to feed them and keep them until redeemed by 
.the owoers, replevied, or sold to pay the damages, &c. 

How long must he keep them before they can be sold for 
damages and fees^ asked PhWo? 
After six days, returned the ^alVvex^\V\e\w^^^Va&^Tv^\.\R> 
sell at public vendue, of wWcVi Viei^Xo ^\N^^\JtoXv<:.tya^v^^* 
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What becomes of the money which is raised by the sale, en- 
quired Philo. 

The keeper pays the damages, the fence viewer's fees, his own 
fees, and the attending expenses, and returns the balance to the 
owner of the beasts if he is to be found, and if not, he holds it for 
six months and then gives it to the overseers of the poor, for 
the benefit of the pauper fund. 

What fees does he get for his services, asked Horace? 

For. horses and neat cattle, hys poundage is one eighth of a 
dollar; for hogs, six cents, and for sheep, three cents per head; 
and he can charge three cents a day for keeping each. But it 
must be remembered that ho beast can be empounded for dam- 
ages, until such damages shall have been determined by t\ro or 
more fence viewers, agreeably to the provisions of the law. 

PRACTICAL EXEBCISES IN MKNSURATION, &C. — LESSON 23. 

1. A rope 3 rods long, will permit a horse to graze 28.2744 
rods of ground: — how long must it be to enable him to graze 
an acre? Ans, 51. 

2. A, B, C, are the points of a triangle; A, B, is 103 rods, 
B, C, 77, and C, A, 90 rods: — what is its area? 

Ans, 3357.8 rods. 

3. B's garden is a triangle^ ,40 rods base and thirty perpen- 
dicular: — what is the hypoteniise ? nAns. 50 rods. 

4. Two ships sailed from the same port, one east 48 
leagues, the 't)ther south 135 leagues: — how far are they 
apart 1 Jins. 159 leagues. 

5. Suppose the lower end of a brace to rest in a post 3 feet 
below the angle, and the upper end, 2 l-4fi« along the plate: — 
what is the length of the brace ? Ans. 3ft. 9in. 

6. B proposes to set out an orchard of 27648 trees, in such 
a way that the number of trees in length, shall be to the num- 
ber in breadth, as 3 to 1: — ^how will they stand ? 

Ms. 2S8 by 96. 

7. What is the area of a circular fish pond, 10 rods in cir- 
cumference? ^W5. 7.958. 

8. What is the ar^a of a circle whose diameter is 1 rod, 
and whose circumference is 3.14159 ? JIns, .7854. 

9. The extent of the sun's apparent, annual path, is 
596902100 miles: — what is our mean distance from him ? 

Ms. 95000000. 

10. B's gate post is 5 feet from the ground, and 7 iHche^^ 
in diameter: — what is the contenls o5 \\a ^w&fc^*^ 
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11. What is the cost of a right angle triangle garden plotv 
whose base is 1&.6 rods, and perpendicular 9 rods, at $3,625 
a square rod f Ans. j^254.475. 

12. What is the cubic measure of A's sign post, which is 
20 feet from the ground and 1ft. 6in. in diameter? 

Ms, 35.343(1. 

13. What is the solidity of a conical monument 9ft. higk 
:ind 2 l-2ft. in diameter at its base ? Ans. 14.73fl. nearly. 

POETICAL BXTRACTSy &C. — LBSSON 24. 

The aong of the Stars, 

J. When the radient morn of creation broke 
And the world in the smile of God awolj^e 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
Were moved thro (heir depths by his mighty breath 
And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 
From the void abyss by myriads came 
In the joy of youth as they rolled away 
Through the widening wastes of space to play 
Their silver voices in chorus rung 
And this was the song the bright worlds sung 

An addreas to the Stars* 

2. Ye are fair ye are fair and your pencil rays 
Steal down like the light of departed days 
But have sorrow and sin never- wandered over 
The green sfbodes of your sunny shore 

Hath no frost been there and no withering blast 
Cold cold over the flower and forest passed 
Does the playful leaf never fall nor fade 
The rose never droop in the silent shade 
Does there come no cloud on your morning beam 
On your night of beauties no troubled dream 

The three Warnings, 

3. The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground 
It was therefore i^aid by ancient sages 
That love of life increased with years 
So much that in our latter stages 

When pains grow sharp and sickness rages 

The greatest love of life appears 
TluB strong aSeetiou to believe 
Which all confess bul few ^«icw<^ 
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If old assertions cannot prevail 
Be pleased to hear a modem tale 

The Mariner^s Dream. 

4. In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind 
But watch-worn and weary his cares flew away 
And visions of happiness danced over his mind 

He dreamed of his home of bis dear native bowers 
And pleasures that waited on lifes merry morn 

While memory t$tood sideways half covered with flowers 
And restored every rose but secreted its thorn 

Tlien fancy her magical pinions spread wide 
And bade the young, dreamer in ecstacy rise 

Now far far behind him the green waters glide 
And the cot of hii^ forefathers blesses his eyes 

SPELLING. LESSON 25. 



in-fe-ri-or-i-ty 

in-stru-men-tal-i-ty 

ir-rec-pn-ci-la-ble 

mal-le-a-bil-i-ty 

me-^i-a-to-ri-al 

me-te-o-rol-o-gy 

par-a-di-si-a-cal 

pe-cu-li-ar-i-ty 

plen-i-po-ten-tia-ry 

prac-ti-ca-bil-i-ty 

pre-des-ti-ba-ri-an 

pu-sil-lan-im-i-ty 

re-fran-gi-bil-i-ty 

so-ci-a-bU-i-ty 

spir-it-u-al-i-ty 

su-pe-ri-?pr-i-ty 

sus-cep-ti-bil-i-ty 

cam-e-ra-ob scu-ra 

cir-cum-nav-i-ga-tion 

in-ter-lin-e-a-tion 

ip-e-cac*u-an-ha 

per-8on-i-fi-ca-tion 

ra-ti-oc-i-na-tk)n 

re-ca-pit-u«la-tion 

rcc-^n-cil'i-a-lion 



in-le-r6-6r^g-t€ 

in-stru-men-taKe-t^ 

ir-rek-6n-si''la-bl 

mal-le-a-biKe-te 

me-de-a-t6''re-al 

me-te-6-r6K6-j6 

par-a-d€-zi^a-k|J[ 

pe-ku-l§-ar^e-te 

plen-e- po- ten''sha-re 

prak-te-karbiKie-ta 

pr6-des-te-na^re-5n 

pu-8il-lan-im''mS-te 

rS-frSn-je-biFe-te 

aO-she-a-biKe-te 

spir-it-yu-are-te 

su-pe-r6-6r^e-t6 

sus-sep-te-biKe-te 

ka m-e^ra-ob-sku'ra 

fier-kum-nav-e-ga^shfija 
in-ter-lin-e a'^shun 

ip-e-kak-u-a^'na 

per-son-e-fe-ka shiin ' 

ra-she-ds*^-na^shuii 
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su-per-er-o-ga-tion su-per-eiwo-gd'shun 

trans-sub-stan-ti^a-tion tran-sub^tSn*sh€-&'8liun 

im-pen-e-tra-bil-i-ty iin-pen-€-tra-blF6-t€ 

io-cam-pat-i-bil-i-ty in-kom-piat-d-biKd-tc 

in-di-vis-i-bil'i-ty in-d€.viz-e.bil''*-t§ 

ir-ref-ra-ga*bil-i-ty ir-ref-ra-ga-bil^«-t6 

me-te-o-ro-log-i-cal md-te-d-rd-loj^S-kSl 

val-e-tu-di-na-ri-an val-6 tu-de-na're-Sn 

CONTEKSATIQNS, &C. — ^LESSON 26. 

Having gone through with an explana^on of the county and 
town officers, their duties, &c. said Horace, I hope, sir, you 
will make it convenient to say something of the constitutions 
under which we live. 

Tou will find those instruments, my son, in the appendix tO' 
the third part of the Common School Manual, with a series 
of appropriate questionH. In the course of your, studies at 
school, you will have an opportunity of perusing them critical- 
ly, and of replying to the questions which are there submitted. 

I have read them, sir, said Horace, but not with a view oi' 
tinswering the questions; I must confess, however, I did not 
understand them fully, or, at least, I wanted some parts of 
them explained to me. 

It requires a statesman, my son, of no ordinary stamp, to 
give the true construction and the just bearing of all their 
parts. Their great leading features are, however, sufficiently 
perspicuous and well defined. 

I wish, air, said Horace, you would have Ae goodness t» 
detail some of the leading principles of the national constitu- 
tion, if you do no more. 

Constitution, my son, implies th^ fundamental law of the 
land. It makes provision for the disposition of all the politi- 
cal power vested in the hands of government, and the manner 
in which that power shall be exercised; and also the manner 
in which an abuse of that power shall be punished. 

What is the distribution of the power delegated by the peo- 
ple? asked Horace. 

It is divided,; replied the father, into three distinct and in^ 
dependent branches; to wit; — the Executive branch, the Le- 
gislative branchy and the Judicial branchy— each of ii^hich has 
its independent and appropriate powers. 

WbM are the powers attached to the executive branch of 
oar govemmoutj^^idi^ VLouR^^^xA^^^zk^^^^W^ 
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To that department is assigned the supreme power, and it 
is exercised bj the president of the United States. He is the 
chief magistrate of the nation. His powers aad duties are 
pointed out in the constitution, and he holds his officfe for four 
years. This branch of the national goveniment, is subdivid- 
ed into three departments: die «tate department, the war de- 
partment, and the navy department; and the respective secre- 
taries of these, compose what is termed the president's cabinet. 
What are we to understand of the legislative branch of the 
government, enquired Philo; what powers has that? 

That is the branch whicB makes the laws. It is composed 
of two houses^ as they aresome times called, or, the senate and 
house of representatives, which are undividedly styled the 
Congress of the United States. This branch holds the purso 
strings of the nation, and provides ways and means for the 
support of government. All its powers and duties are enu- 
merated in the constitution, the limits of which they cannot 
elude and prosper. 

From what quarter, inquired Philo, does Congress obtain 
moiiey to meet the expenses of government ? 

From taxes, my son, and from duties upon imported goods, 
the sale of wild kinds in the west, and from dividends arising 
from public stocks. 

How much does it cost, one year with another, to maintain 
government^ asked Philo. 

In time of peace, returned the father, the whole expense of 
the national government, is not far from eighteen or twenty 
millions of dollars; but in time of war, nhinli, by the bye, does 
not often occur, the expense is much greater. 

What are the powers and duties oi* the judicial branch of 
the government? asked Horace. 

This is the branch^ which passes upon the laws, and hears 
and determines such disputes as are referred to its arbitration. 
It is composed at present of a chief justice, and six assistant 
justices. This court, which is styled ilie supreme court of the 
United States, holds its annual session in Washington, the 
seat of government, and the judges have circuit duties to per- 
form out of term. The senate, however, ig the grand inquest 
of the nation; for, while the lower bouse has the power to 
bring impeaichments, the upper house has the power of trying 
them. 

We shoxjid now like to hear, said llota-te, ^icvfc^\w%^aii 
0or Btate gov^ramtat and isonstitutioti v ^\»^V \ «!OiW^" 
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strictly republican; for, I observed the constitution of the 
United States, is pledged to secure to each state a republican 
constitution* 

YeSi my son, we have a republican constitution; and our 
state government resembles that of the United States. Our 
goveroour fills the executive department, and his powers and 
duties are defined by that fundamental law. Our legislature, 
the senate and assembly, makes the laws, bolds the state's 
purse strings, and provides for the support of government. 
The assembly have the sole power of bringing impeachments, 
and the senate are the judges to try them. The supreme 
court of the state, with other minor courts, hold the judicial 
power« pass upon the constitutionality of the laws, and hear 
and determine causes at issue, originating within this state. 

How do all the officers of government know their duty, and 
the extent of their powers ? asked Horace. 

The constitution and laws determine the duties and powers 
of every officer in the state, from the highest to the lowest, 
and nothing is given or taken by construction. And so long 
as knowledge, virtue, and patriotism, characterise the people> 
we shall be a prosperous and happy community, and no longer. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN MENSURATION, &C. — LESSON 27. 

14. What is the solid contents of a globe which is se- 
ven inches in diameter! Am. 179 2-3 in. 

16. What is the capacity in cubic inches of a hollow globe, 
whose diameter is 20 in.; and how many gallons of wine will 
it hold? Ans. 4188.81 in. and 18. 13+ gallon. 

16. Suppose a lever 10 ft long, the prop 2fl. from one end^ 

and 42 lbs. suspended at the other; what weight will it move? 

Am. 168 lbs. 
Note. In turning the lever rounci the prop, the centre of motion, the 
end eight feet from it, passes over a space of eight feet, while the other 
end passes over only two feet. 

Now it is known that the weight and the power, are precise- 
ly equal, or will balance each other, when they are inversely 
as the spaces which they pass over. Therefore, 2 lbs. eight 
eet from the prop, will balance 8 lbs. two feet Grom the prop. 
Consequently, divide the distance of the power from the prop, 
by the distance of the weight from the prop, and the quotient 
will always express the ratio of the weight to the power; as in 
the above example. 
10^^2=8, then, 2 and 8 axe Ihfi extremes of the lever from 
the prop. And 8 -^-2 =4, the talio ^i ^ \<^\^\Vi>X«. V«^^^% 
thev; 4X42=168 the weigU. 
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17. Suppose the lever 09 in example 16; what power would 
it require to raise 1000 lbs.? Ans, 250 lbs. 

18. Suppose the greater distance to be 40 feet, and the les- 
ser, only 6 inches, and the^ower 175 lbs; what weight will 
it move? .^n«. 12000 lbs. 

19. Suppose the weight to be five times the power, ancl 
placed 4 feet from the prop; at what point must the power be 
applied 1 Arts. 20 fl, 

20. B's gallon measure will hold 20 peaches, and one quart 
of water; what is the cubic contents of the fruit? 

Ans. 173 1-4 in. 

21. A has a large wooden square, the parts of which are 4ft. 
and Bflt.: what is the distance of the extremes? Ans. 5ft. 

22. Two ships sail firom the /Same point, one east at the 
raje of 10 miles an hour, the other north, 7 1-2 miles an hour; 
how &Lr are they apart at the close of 72 hours? Ans. 900m. 

23. What is the superficial contents of a board 2 feet wide 
at one end, and tapering to a pokit at the other, and its whole 
length 20 feet. Jlns.20f!t. 

24. Each side of a triangle, is 10 feet; what is th^ length 
of a line passing from one angle to its opposite side, dind what 
is the area of the angle? An9. Sit. Sin. and 43fl. 4in. 

25. Admit the diameter of the earth to be 7912 miles, and 
the top of a mast 132 feet high, may be just seen by an obser- 
ver on the deck of another ship 33 feet from the water ; how 
far are the two ships apart? Ans. 21.125. miles. 

26. B's cistern is 10 feet high; its greater dimeter 14 feet, 
and its smaller 12 feet; what will it hold ? 

' Ans. 158 hhds. nearly. 

27. The axis of a sphere is 42in.; what is the convex sur- 
face of a segment of it whose height is 9 inches.^ 

Ans. 1178.5248 in. 

28. What is the contents of a conical block, 20in. high, 
20in. diameter at the base, and ISin. at the top.^ 

Ans. 9131.584 in. 

29. What quantity and weight of water may be put into a 
sphere, whose diameter is 4 feet? 

Ans. 205.34 gall, nearly, 12833.64544 lbs. 

30. What is the diameter of a sphere whose solidity is 
65.45 feet ? Ans. 5ft 

31. If a silver globe whose diameter is 3in. be worth ^150; 
how many such globes will $9600 ^utcW^\ A'tv.^^ ^^* 

32. B's copper globe centauis \®1b^ \\i^. ^^ N^v\«t% ^"^^^ 
its diameter? A-tv.^- ^ 
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REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 28. 

The mounds in Ohio. 

1. The suns last rays were iading from the west 
The deepening shades stole slowly over the plaio 
The evening breeze had lulled itself to rest 
And all was silence save the mournful strain 
With which the widowed turtle wooed in vain 
Her absent partner to her lonely nest 

I lingered by some soft enchantment bound 
And gazed enraptured on the lonely scene 
From the dark summit of an Indian mound 
I saw the plain out spread in living green 
Its fringe of clifts was in the distance seen 
And the dark line of forest sweeping round 

I saw the lesser mounds which round me rose 
Each was a giant heap of mouldering clay 
There slept the warriors brothers friends and foci^ 
^'here side by side the rival chieftains lay 
find mighty tribes swept from the face of day 
Forget their wars and find a long repose. 

Thoughts on Death, 

2. When life as opening bud is sweet 
And golden hopes the spirits greet 

And y|^th prepares those hopes to meet 

^las how hard it is to die 
When one by one lifes ties are torn 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn 
And man is left alone to mourn 

Ah then how easy it is to die 
When trembling limbs refuse their weight 
And films slow gathering dim the sight 
And clouds obscure ihe mental light 

It is natures precious boon to die 
When faith is stronc: and conscience clear 
And words of peace the spirit cheer 
And visioned glories half appear 

It is joy it is triumph then to die 
That is hallowed ground where mourned and missed 
The Jjps repose our love has kissed. 
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CHAPTER 37. 

SPELLING. — LESSON 1. 

Worcb alike in spellings but different in pronuncialion and 

meaning. 



ab-sent ab^'sent, not present. 

ab-sent ab-sent', to keep away. 

ab-stract ab^strakt, an abridg- 
ment. 

ab-stract ab-strakt^, to take a- 
way. 

a-buse a-buse', ill use. 

a-buse a-biize'', to treat with 
rudeness. 

ac-cent ak'sent, stress of voice. 

ac-cent ak-sent/ to make the 
stress. 

as-pect as'pekt, appearance. 

as-pect as-pekt', to behold. 

at-tri-bute at^tre-bute, quality. 

at-tri-bute at-trib''ute,to ascribe. 

aug-ment S-wg^ment, stMe of 
increase. 

aug-ment ^wg-ment^, to in- 
crease. 

au-gust ^w'gust, the 8th month. 

au-gust &w-gust^ magnificent. 

bel-lows belioz, does bellow. 

bel-lows beKlus, an instrument 

cem-ent sem^ment, that which 
joins. 

ce-ment se-ment', to unite. 

col-league kolieg, partner in 
office. 

col-league kol-leg^, to unite 
with. 

col-lect koMekt, a short prayer. 

col-lect kol-lekt'', to gather up. 

com-merce kom^merse, trade, 
traffic. 

com-merce kom-merse',tohold 
intercourse. 



com-pact kom-pakt', close, 
corn-pound kom'pbftnd, made 

of parts, 
com-pound kom-p6(ind^,to min- 

corn-press kdm^pres,a bandage 

corn-press kom-pres^ to press 
close. 

con-cert kon'^sert, harmony. 

con-cert kon-se^t^ to settle 
privately. 

con-crete kong^krete, a mass 
concreted. 

con-crete kon-krete', to form 
in a mass. 

con-duct kon^dSkt, behaviour. 

con-duct kon-dukt', to manage. 

con-fectkon^f ekt,a sweetmeat. 

con-feet kon-f ekt', to make 
sweetmeats. 

con-fine konTine, a limit. 

con-fine kon-fine^, to border 
upon. 

con-flict kon^'flikt, a struggle. 

con-flict kfin-flikt', to contest. 

con-jure kon^jur enchantment. 

con-jure kon-jure', to enjoin. 

con-serve kon'serv, a sweet- 
meat. 

con-serve kon-sSrv^, to pre- 
serve fruit. 

con-sole kon^sole, in architec- 
ture. 

con-sole kSn-sole^, to comfort. 

con-sort k6n's6rt, a companion 

con-sort k6n-s6rt^, associate 



with. 

com-pact kdiH'pakt, an agree^cou auUkWa^\V,^c.t>>\w^^^^ 
went. |coii-s\x\\. Vlotv-suWI , ^^V ^^N^s^^' 
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con-trast kon^trast, an opposi- 
tion. 

con-trast kon-trSsf", to place 
opposite. 

con-verse kon'verse, acquain- 
tance. 

con-verse kon-verse^ to dis- 
course. 



con-test kon'test, a diapute. 

con-test kon-tSst^, to strive. 

con-text fcon^teksty part of a 
discourse. 

con-text kon-tekst^, to mat or 
weave. 

con-tract kon^trSkt, an agree- 
ment. 

con-tract kon-trakt^, to bargain 

REAPING EXERCISE. — LESSON 2. 

Note. I here submit a serici of select pieces in poetry, the produc- 
tions, principally, of our own authors. To these the pupil is invited to 
mark tne emphatic words, (by scoring them with a pencil,) the inflections 
of the voice, and also the cesural pauses, where the measure will admit, 
before he attempts to pronounce them. His improvement will repay his^ 
trouble, which, as he projrresses, will be constantly diminishing: for tlir'^ 
whol^^y in a short time, will become perfectly intuitive. 

Bunker Mill Jlfant^w^w^'— pibrpont, 
1. O, is not this a holy spot ! 

'Tis the high place of freedom's birth ! 
God of our fathers I is it not 
The holiest spot of all the earth ? 

2^ Quench'd is thy flame or Horeh's side ; 
The robher roams on Sina's height ; 
And those old men, thy seers, 'bide 
No more in Zion'd fading light. 

3. But on this hi!l, thou, Lord, hast dwelt, 
Since round its head the war cloud curl'd, 
And wrapp'd our fathers where they knelt, 
In prayer and battle for a world. 

4. Here sleeps their dust : — 'tis holy ground: 
And we, the children of the brave. 
From the four winds, are gather'd round, 
To lay our offering on their grave. 

|5. Free as the zephyrs round us blow; 
Free as the waves below us spread ; — 
We rear a pile that long shall throw 
Its shadow on their hallow'd bed. 

6. But on their deeds no shade shall fall, 

While o'er their tomb thy sun shall flame ;--* 
Thine ear was bow^d lo \v<&^ their call, 
And thy right hand «\>sIiV%\m&^\x%ssx^« 
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ELEMENTS OF GEOMfiTRY. — LESSON 3. 
Note. 1. Geometry is that branch of mathematics which treats of the 
^proportions of magnitudes, ^c. 

Geometrical Definitions. 
The teacher is requested to illustrate each definition by fumisiiing ex- 
amples on a black board. 

1. A point is a small dot; which, mathexnaticajly consider- 
ed, has no parts; being of itself indivisible. As, .A , 

2. A line has length, but neither breadth nor thickness, and 
its extremes are called points. As A B. 

3. A superfices, or surface, or area, D C 

us it is termed, has length and breadth, 
but no thickness. As, 

4. A solid has length, breadth, and A' 




B 

thickness; that is, it has six sides.^ As, for example, a block 
of wood one foot every way. j 

5. A right line, is the shortest that can be made between tw( 
points. As, A B 

6. If the line is not the shortest, it is j^ 
called indirect or a curved line. As, 

7. The inclination, or opening of two 
lines meeting each other -at a point, is 
called an angle. As, C< 

Note., 2. In this example the lines are A, B, and A, C, and the an<rU 
is at A. 

8. A right line, let fall upon another D 
right line, so as to incline neither way, 
forms two right angles, As, A, B, D, 
C. 

A c B 

Note. 3. The right line A, B, is called the base, and the other, C, D 
the perpendicular. The right angles are A, C, D, and B, C, D. 

9. An obtuse angle is greater than D 
a right angle, and an acute angle is 
less than a right angle. As, 



A c B 

Note. 4. A, C, D, is the obtuse angle, and B, C, D, the acute angle. 
When three letters are used to express an angle, the middle letter should 
always denote the angular point. 

10. A circle is a round figure, bounded by a line which is 
^continually changing its direction, and which, in all its parts, u? 
equally distant from a point called the centre. 
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Note. 5. The boundary line, A, B, D, is 
called the circumference, or periphery. A [ C 





11. The radius of a circle is a right 
line drawn from the centre to the cir- 
cumference. As, C, A. 



Note. C. All radii of the same circle are manifestly equal. 

E 

12. The diameter of a circle, is a 

right line drawn from one side of the 

circumference to the other ,through the 

centre, dividing the circle into two 

equal parts, called semicircJes, -As, 

A, D, or E, B. 

Note. 7. The right Unea, A, C, D, and B, C, E, divide the circle inU- 
four equal parts called quadrants. 

The circumference of every circle, is supposed to be divid- 
ed into 360 equal parts, called degrees; each degree into 60 
equal parts called minutes; and each minute into 60 equal 
parts, called seconds; and these into thirds, &c. 

Now, as all circles are not of the same magnitude, and as 
they are all divided into the same number of degrees, it fol- 
lows, that a degree is not a quantity of any determinate length, 
as feet, inches, &c. but merely the 360 part of a circle. A 
degree of any of the great circles of the earth or heavens, 
however, is computed at 69.5 statute miles. 

REMARKS, &C. LESSON 4. 

Note. Practical exercises in faulty composition, in which the pupil's at- 
tention will be directed to the introduction of capitals, the rules of point- 
ing, etymolo^ and syntax ; to the exercises in faulty language, the pre- 
cepts for writing composition, the properties of style, and the use of the 
figures of speech. It is respectfully suggested that it will be proper for 
tlie pupil to transcribe each exercise upon a slate, and add the necessa- 
ry corrections, &c. and then on paper tp be preserved for future compari- 
son. 

1. The hours of the wise man is doubled to him in reason 
of the mode in which he appropriates them which to the fooK 
ish more than half is lost by consequence of his unprepared- 
ness his indoJentness or his irresolution he 
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that would do piuch' and mark his path witli some bright 
spots upon which he may look with good liking and the ap- 
provement of his own conscience must take the stream of mo- 
ments as they pass or he loses his tide and if he ever sads it 
is without a chart a compass or a pilot what can they expect 
but the shoals of trouble the quick sands of disappointment 
and the rocks of ruin which will make ship wreck of all their 
hopes — 

2. When we first set forward in life unknowing to the 
world and its troublesomeness and every thing around us 
shines with the gloss of newness how little we think or regard 
the danc^ers we are liable to how we hesitate to examine and 
observe the lessons of admonition which others who has trod 
the path before us has left behind for advantage and warning 

will it not be wiseness in us to pause a while and consider 
the objects around us and before us and estimate their value 
and use and manceuvre our conduct and actions so as to avoid 
the pit which others have fell into and the evilness that come 
upon them should close our eyes in sleepiness and rush to 
ruination with so many warning tokens before us who is him 
that will pity us or bring us help in the day of our need 

3. A boy who was charmed with the gloss and gaiety of si 
butterfly's wings dogged the animal from shrub to flower with 
unwearlsome pains hoping to become master of it he first 
thought to surround it among the folds of the rose leaves and 
then to entrap it under his hat as it wantoned on a head of 
white clover at one time he tried to secure it as it waved its 
plumes on the petals of a georgeous poppy where it seemed to 
nap awhile and at another he was sure of his game as it sat 
musing in the sunbeam upon the boughs of an orange plant 
but all his efforts was vain the speckled creature flew away 
in safety 

spellingI^-lesson 5. 

<M)n-vert kon'vert, one who 
changes opinion. 

con- vert kon-vert^, to change. 

con-voy kon'vbe, an escort. 

oon-voy k6n-v5e^, to accom- 
pany 



cour-te-sy kur^te-sc, civility, 
courte-sy kurt^s6, act of rev- 



erence. 



des-cant des^kant, a discourse.!! ment. 



des-cant des-kant^,to harangue 
des-ert dSz'ert, a wilderness, 
de-sert de-zert^ to forsake, 
dif-fuse dif-f use^, scattered, 
dif-fuse dif-f uze', to spread, 
di-gest di'jest, collection of 
laws. , [food, 

di-gest de-jest'', dissolution of 
Idis-cord dis^kdrd, disagree- 
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fJis-cord (iis-kbrd^, io disagree, 
dis-count dls'kdfint, an abate- 
ment, 
dis-count dis-k56nt^, to pay 

back, 
dis-ijse dis-use'', out of use. 
dis-use dis-uze', to cease using 
en- trance enlranse, a passage 
en-trance en-trSnse^, to enrap- 
ture, 
es-cort es'kbrt, a convoy, 
es-cort es-kbrt^, to guard, 
es-say es^'sa, trial, 
cs-say es-sa^, an endeavour, 
cx-cuse eks-kuse^ an apology, 
ex-cuse eks-kuze'', to forgive, 
ox-er-cise eks'er-size, employ- 
ment, 
ex-er-cise eks'er-size, io em-| 

ploy, 
ex-ile eks^ile, banishment, 
cx-ile Sgz'ile, to banish, 
ex-port eks'port, sent out in 

traffic, 
ex-port eks-port', to carry out 

or way. 

ex-tract eks^trSkt, a quotation, 
ex-tract eks-trakt', to <iuote,[ 

select, 
flire-well fareVell, parting 



fare-well fare-welV, act of de*' 
parture. 

fer-ment fer^mSnt, commottoi^. 

fer-mentfer-ment'', to froth, or 
foam. 

fore*taste f 6re'tastc, anticipa- 
tion. 

fore-taste fore-taste', to anti- 
cipate. 

fre-quent fr^'kwent, oflen. 

fre-quent fre-kwent', to visit of- 
ten. 

fu-sil f u^zil, can be melted. 

fu-sil f u-ze', a firelock. 

gal-lant gal'lSnt, brave. 

ga^-lant gal-lSnt^, a beau. 

hin-def hin'^dur, to obstruct. 

Ihin-der hii/dur^ situate behind.- 

im-port im'pdrt, brought home, 

im-port im-p5rt'',to bring home 

im-press im^'pres, stamp. * 

im-press im-pres', to print^ 
stamp. 

in-cense in'sfinse, peifume oi' 
fered. 

in-cense xn-s6nse', to edrage. 

in-crease in'Tcrfise, growth. 

in-crease in-krese'', to grow. 

in-sult in'sult, abuse. 

in-sult ln-suU^9 to abuse- 



complaint. 

READING EXERCISBS, &C. — LESSON 6. 

Qm. Wa/nm^a address to his soldiers ai the battle ofBunker- 

hill. 

1 . Stand ! the ground's your own, my braves ! 
Will ye give it up to slaves ? 
Will ye look for greener graves ? 

Hope ye mercy stilll 
What's the mercy despots feel ? 
Here it in' the battle's peal! 
Read it on yon bristling steel 1 

Ask it, — ye who will ! 
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2. 



3. 



Few ye foes who kill fiw hire ? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you ! they're on fire ! 

And before you, see 

Who haye done it ! From the vale 

Up they come, and will you quail? 

Leaden rain and iron hail. 

Let their welcome be ! 

In the God of battle trust ! 

Die we may, and die we must , — 

But, 0, where can dust to dust 

Be consigned' so well 

As where the heav'ns their dews shall shed 

On the martyr'd patriot's bed ? 

Where the granate rears its head, 

Oftheir deeds to tell! 

Note. On the 17th of June, 1825, half a century from the day ou 
which the battle was fought, the comer stone of a lofty granate monu- 
ment was laid on the spot where Gen. Warren fell. 

KLESIENTS OP GEOMETRY. LESSON 7. 

* Definitions, 

13. An arc of a circle is any part of the circumference; as, 

A B, or B D; and it is said to be an arc 
of as many degrees as it includes parts ^^ 9 gi 
the 360, into which the circle is supposed Ap ^' 
to be divided. 



14. A chord is a right line drawn from 
one end of an arch to the other; and it is 
the measure of the arc. As A B. 




Note. 1 The chord of an arc of 60 de^ees, is equal in len^h to the 
radius of the circle, of which it'is a part; hence, A C, or B C, i? equal to 

15. The segment of a circle, is that part of it whrch is cut 
off by the chord. As the part A, D^ B> i\ktiaft\asVi«g;s^^\& 
called a segment 

Aa2 
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16. The sector of a circle, is* the space contained between 
two radii, and an arc less than a semicircle. As, £, C,B, in 
the last fi^nire. 

17. The sine of an arc, is a line drawn from one end of the 
arc, perpendicularly to the radius, or the diameter produced 
through the other end; — or, it is half the chord of double the 
arc. Thus: — H, Z, in the subjoined figure, is the sine to the 
arc H, B. <» 

18. The sines on the same diameter 
increase in length, until they reaqh the 
centre, and then become the radius; — 
D, C, or the semi-diameter of any circle, 
is the greatest possible sine; and it is al- 
ways equal to 90 degrees. 

E G 

19. The versed sine of an arc, is that part of the diame- 
ter, which lies between the sine and the circumference. 

Thus: — Z, B, ia the versed sine of the arc, H, B. 

20. The tangent of an arc, is a right line, touching the 
circumference at one end of the arc, and rising perpendicular- 
ly to the diameter, until it terminates in the line drawn ftoni 
the centre through the other end of the arc. Thus: — K, B, 
is a tangent to the arc, H. B. 

Note. 2. The tangent of an arc of 45 degrees, is equal in length to the 
radius of the circle, of which the arc is a part. 

21. The secant of an arc, is a right line drawn from the 
centre, tbrough one end of the arc, until it unites with the tan- 
gent. Thus: — K, I, C, is the secant to the arc, H, B. 

22. The complement of an arc, is what the arc wants of 90 
degrees, or a quadrant. Thus: — H, D, is the complement of 
the arc, H, B. 

23. The supplement of an arc, is what the arc wants of 160 
degrees, or a semicircle. Thus: — A, D, H, is the supplement 
to the arc, H, B. 

24. The sine, tangent, and secant, of the complement ol* 
any arc, are regarded as the co-sine, co-tangent, and co-se- 
cant of the arc. Thus: — F, H, is the sine, D, I, the tangent, 
and C, I, the secant of the arc, ij. D; and they are the co-sine, 
co-tangent|^and co-secant of the arc, H, B. 

25. l^e measure of an angle, is the arc of a circle, con- 
tained between the two lines which form the angle; the angu- 

iar point being the centre. Tbw^*, — ^tba atv^le, H, C, B, is 
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measured by the arc, H, B, and the angle contains as many 
degrees as the arc is found to be parts of 360, the whole circle. 

REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 8. 

Faulty Composition. 

4. , If men were always prosperous they would be likewise 
always light headed and if ^ey were always unfortunate 
they would be cast down and desponding an equable com- 
pound therefore of lights and shades hopes and fears joys 
and lamenting are providently blended vrith his being so as 
to give him a proper impetus in the pursuit of worldly con- 
cerns and to brmg him back occasionally to hearken to the ad- 
monitions of conscience and the concerns of a coming state 
our keeping is in the hands of him who does all things well 
the employment of present time is a theme which all should 
turn their attention to but more especially the young what 
are we now doing what is the range and object of our pres- 
ent pursuits and the scope of our designs and intentions 
are our cares and inquiries and their ultimate tendency and 
bearing all of a complexion that will warrant the means which 
we use and employ to bring them about are they likely to 
produce effects that will survive the maw of time mid bear 
fruit for futurity ' 

if we rise early and retire late and eat not the bread of idle- 
ness but do with tiiligence what ever our hands findeth to do 
yet have no respect to the good or bad results which our per* 
formances tend to we act without reflection or thought or wis- 
dom and possibly might better be idle hence we should 
not only do according to divine precept what ever our hands 
find to' do but we should be careful and do especially what 
will tend to the promotion of our own or our neighbours good 
otherwise our doings will be a dead weight at our hands 
through the journey of life and tarnish the purity of our celes- 
tial robe as we equip for another world nor are we allowed 
to waste our time in arriving at conclusions and adjusting the 
proper tendency of our actions we must use the present mo- 
ment without abusing it each moment tells one and the 
aggregate of moments sum up the whole of life which every 
days experience shows has no returning tide embark there- 
fore on the flood as it reaches you or you are left in an ebb 
that will never float your burden 
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CFELLING.— LB8S0N 9. 

ia-ter-dict in'lSr-dikt, prohibit-jjpre-cip-i-tate pre-sip^pe-tate, 

headlong. 



ed. 

in*ter-dict in-ter«dikt^, to forbid. 

in-ti-mate in'tS-mftte, to hint. 

in-ti-mate in'^tS-mSt, familiar. 

i-ron-y i''um-6, made of iron. 

i-ron-y i-run-€'', rhetoricial ^g- 
urc. 

low-er lo'ur, to bring low. 

I6w-er Ibti^ur, to frown. 

inin-ute min^nit, sixty seconds. 

mi-nutc me-nute, small. 

mis-con-duct mis-kon^dukt, ill 
managetnent. 

mis-con-duct mis-kon-dukt', to 
manage illy. 

mod-er-ate m6d^der-2t, tempe 
rate. 

mod-er-ate mod' dcr-ate, to reg- 
ulate. 

ob-ject ob'jekt, a thing sought. 

ob-ject 6b-jekt^, to oppose. 

out-work b^t'wurk, fortification 

out-work 6fit-wurk^, to work 
more. 

o-ver-flow o'vur-flo, inundation 

o-ver-flow 6-vur-fl6^, to deluge 

o-ver-throw o-vur-t^hro', des- 
truction. 

o-ver-throw o-vur-f hro', to des 
troy. 

pen-dant pen/dent, an ear ring. 

pend-ant pen'^ant, a ship's flag. 

per-fume per'fCime, sweet o- 
dour. 

per-fume per-fume^, to scent. 

per-mit per'mit, a passport. 

per-mit p€r-mU', to allow. 

prec-e-dent pres'se-dent, ex- 
ample. 

pre'CC'dent pre^se-dent, going[ 
before. 



pre-cip-i-tate pre-sip^p6-tat, 
medicine. [firm. 

pred-i-cate pred'd^-kate, to af- 

pred-i-cate prSd^dfi-kate, what 
is affirmed. 

prel-ude preKude, introductory 

pre-lude pre-Iude^ an intro- 
duction. 

prem-is-es prem''is-ez, lands, 
&c. 

pre-mis-es pre-miz'^zez, ex- 
plains first. 

pres-age pres'^sajeya prognostic 

Ipre-sage pr6-saje^, to forebode 

pres-ent prez-zent, not absent. 

pre-sent pre-zent^, to offer. 

prod-uce prOd^duse, gain, a- 
mount. 

pro-duce pro-duse', to exhibit. 

proj-ect proj^ekt, a scheme. 

pro-ject pro-jekf , to throw out. 

prol-ate prol'ate, flat. 

pro-late pro-late',to pronounce 

pros-trate pros^trate, lying a1 
length. 

pros-trate pros^trate, to throw 
down. 

prot-est prot^est, declared ob- 
jection. 

pro-test pro-test^ to object. 

prov-ost prov^vost, chief of a 
body. 

pro-vost pro-v6', an officer. 

ra-ven ra^'v'n, a large black 
bird. [dily. 

rav-en rav^v'n, to devour gree- 

reb-el rSb'el, one who rebels. 

re-bel r^-bSl', to revolt. 

rec-ord rek'5rd, a register. 
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READING EXERCISES, &C. ^LESSON 10. 

The Pilgrim's Sang — upham. 
i . The breeze has swell'd the whit'ning sail ; 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale ; 
And, bounding with the surge and wind, 
We leave Old England's coasts behind. 
We leave behind our native shore, 
Our homes and all we lov'd before. 

2. The deep may dash, the winds may blow, 
The storm spread out its wings of wo, 
'Till sailor's eyes can see a shroud 
Hung in the folds of every cloud. 

And yet while life with us shaH last, 
I From England's shore we'll speed us fast. 

^^. For we would rather never be 

Than dwell where mind cannot be free; 
But bows beneath a despot's rod, 
E'en where it seeks to worship God. 

Ye blasts of heaveii, onward sweep, 
And bear us o'er the troubl'd deep ! 

4. Behold what wonders meet our eyes ! 
Another land, and other skies ! 
Columbian mountains catch our view I 
Adieu ! Old England's shores, adieu ! 
For here at last our feet shall rest, 
Our minds be free, our homes be blest. 

5r As long as yonder pines shall spread 

Their green boughs o'er the mountain's head; 
As long as yonder cliffs shall stand, 
Where join the ocean and tha land ; 

So long shall this fair country be 

The proud retreat of liberty. 

6. Now to the King of kings we'ir raise, 
A pea^'-an loud of sacred praise ; 
Louder- than sounds the swelling breeze ; 
Louder than roars the rolling seas ! 

For fairer lands have met our view : — 
Old England's shores, a long adieu. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY.— LfiSSON 11. 

Definitions, 
26. The sine, tangent, and secant of an arc, are ako tb.^ 
sine, tan^nt, and secantof the angle Nv\vos^Tafc^&\xt^^^^^'^'^^- 
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Note. 1. An angle is said to be great or small in proportion to the 
extent of the opening of the lines which form it; or in proportion to the 
number of degrees embraced in the arc formed by the interception ol' 
those lines. Hence, it follows, that the magnitude of an angle does not. 
depend upon the length of the including lines; for all arcs described on 
the same pdint and intercepted by the same right Hnes, contain the same 
number of degrees whether the radius belong or short. 

27. Parallel lines are such as are equal- A B 

ly distant from each other. A8> AB, C D. q jy 




28« A triangle is a figure bounded 
by three lines. As, A, C, B. 



NotE. 2. When all the lines are equal, the figure is called an ^ui- 
lateral triangle. 

If the figure has one right angle, it is then called a right angle tnan- 
gle. 

If it has one obtuse angle, it is then called an obtuse angle triangle: 
but an acute angle trianffle, has all its angles acute. 

Obtuse and acute atif^ea are generally styled oblique angles, one side 
of which is termed the base, and the others, the legs. 



B 



29. In a right angle triangle, as A^ 
C, B, the longest side is called the 
hypotenuse, and the others, the l^g^ 
or base and perpendicular. 



Note. 3. The three angtes of every triangle being added, amount tfr 
ISOdemroes; therefore, thfj oblique anglesof a right angle triangle, amount 
to 90 degrees, and the right angle is always 90, 




30. The perpendicular height of a 
triangle is a line dropped from one of 
its angles to its opposite side. Thus:- 
the line D^ C, in the angle A, B, D, is 
the perpendicular height thereof. 



31. A square figure, bounded by 
four equal sides, contains four right an- 
gles. As, A^ B, C, Dy and a line 
from one angle to its opposite, is call- 
ed a diag<?nal. As, A, C. 



D 




D 



C 



B 
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32. Figures that have more than four sides, are called pol< 
ygoQS. When the sides are equal to each other, they are 
termed regular polygons^ but when the sides are unequal; 
they are called irregular. 

REMARKS. — LESSON 12. 

Faulty Composition. , 

7%e good scholar. — I know the good scholar for he res- 
pects and obeys the rules of his school and the teachings of 
his teacher who is never at the trouble of repeating his in- 
structions he attends school punctual takes his place quiet 
and applies himself dihgent he keeps no toys to amuse himself 
or impede the attention pf others he has no fruit no sweet 
meats no cakes to nibble or to give away his books are his 
playthings and knowledge his sweet meats and his pasery if 
others are idle and endeavour to make him so he tells them 
of his and their duties and if they pay no attention to his ad- 
monitions he manfully informs the teacher and reqyests him 
politely to interfere and for the good of all concerned put a 
.stop to their improper conduct 

'I know the good scholar for when strangers enter the school 
he still holds fost on his way: 

nor leaves his duty or his place 
to gape and stare them in the face 

but should they have occasion to speak to him he answers 
with modesty and respect yet with confidence in the integrity 
of his motives and with self possession his great desire is to 
advance himself in knowledge and therefore he makes all his 
movements and appointments and even his pastime engage- 
ments turn to the advancing that object and sink or swim he 
will obttiin it. 

I know the good scholar for when his studies multiply upon 
his hands and become more difficult and trying he rises above 
them like a conqueror and compels them to yield to his in 
dustry and generalship and yet nothing is done in a bustle or 
hurry for he appHes system to his most familiar habits his 
books are clean and in order and in their place and so are his 
personal habits his manners foretel the gentlemen and upon 
liis lips truth and fair dealing is impressed as with the point of 
a diamond. 
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SPELLING. — LESSON 13. 



ref-usc refuse, remains, 
re-fuse r^-fuze'', to reject, 
re-geo-er-ate r6-jen^er-ate, to 

reproduce, 
ro-gen-er-aie re-jen'er-at, born 

anew by the gift of grace, 
ro-tail rS'^taljSold in small deal, 
re-tail r€-taF, to sell by small 

deal. 

schis-mat-ic siz-mSt'tik, relat- 
ing to schism, 
schis-ma-tic siz'ma-tik, a sep- 
aratist. 

sep-ar-ate sSp^par-ate, to part, 
sep-ar-ate sep^pXr-at, divided, 
sep-ul-chre sep'piil-kr, a grave, 
se-pul-chre s6-pul''kr, to bury, 
sew-er sO^iir, one 

needle, 
sew-er shor, passage for foul 
water. [ed of. 

sub-ject sub'jekt, matter treat- 
sub-jekt sub-jekf , to put under, 
su-pine sii^pine, a verbal noun 
su-pine su-pine', negligent. 
<?ur-name sur'name, family 
name. 



to 



of 



sur-name sur-nainc',lo give a 
a name. 

sub-le-mate sub^'le-mate, 
raise by chemical fire. 

sub-le-mate sub'^le-mat, 
quick silver. 

tor-ment tbr^ment, anguish. 

tor-ment tbr-ment'', to put to 
pain. 

tow-ard to^rd, near to. 

to- ward to-wurd'', ready to learu 

trans-fer trans''f er, a convey- 
ance. 

trans-fer trans-f er^, to convey. 

trans-port trans^pSrt, rapture. 

trans-port trans-port^,to banish 

trav-erse trav^erse, to cross. 



who uses al tra-verse tra-verse'', crosswise. 



tur-moil tik'mdil, trouble, 
tur-moil tur-m5il^, to weary, 
un-dress unMres, a loose dress, 
un-dress un-dres^, to disrobe, 
up-cast up^kast, a throw, 
up-cast up-kast'', thown up- 
wards, 
up-start ijp^stkrt, a pert fellow 
up-start iip-st^rt', to spring up' 

READING EXERCISES, &C. — LESSON 14. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, 

1. The pilgrim fathers, — where are they? 

The waves that brought them o'er, 

Still .roll in the bay and throw their spray, 

As they break along the shore: — 

Still roll in the bay as they roll'd that day 

When the May Flower inoor'd below; 

When the sea around was black with storms. 

And white the shore with snow. 

2. The mist that wrapped the pilgrim's sleep 

Still brood upon the tid^; 

And the rocks still keei> their watch by the deep. 

To stay its waves of \^Yide. 
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But the snow white sail whicb they gave to the gale 
When the heavens look'd dark, is gone^ 
As an angei^s wing through an op'ntng cloud, 
Is aeeir and then wididrawn. 

v^. The pilgrim exile — sainted name! 
, The hill whose ice clad brow» 

Rejoic'd when he came, in the morning's flame, 
^ In the morning's flame, burns now. 

And the moon's pale light as it lay that night, 
On the hill side and the sea, * 
Still lies where he laid his houseless head; — 
But, the pilgrim^— where is he? 

4. The pilgrim fathers, are at rest: — 
When summer's thron'd on high, 
And the world's warm breast is in verdure dressed, 
Go, stand on the hill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day, , 

On the hallow'd spot is cast; 
And the evening sun as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last. 

5* The pilgrim's spirit has not fled: ^ 

It walk's in no6n's broad light; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead,. 
With the holy stars by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard fair freedom's shore, 
'Till the waves in the bay where the May Flower lay 
Shall throw their spray no more. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMXTJIT^ &€i — LESSON l5. 

Geonuiricid Problems. 

Problem 1. To draw a line parallel to a given linsy and 
at a given distance; — as at the point, Dy from the given liiie, 

Rule. 1. With the distance D, from the line A, B, in the 
dividers^ and one foot on the line at £, 

describe the arc C. C^^^ ' D 

2. Draw a line through the point D, A "E ~~B 

to cut the arc C, and the Jine C, D^ will be parallel to A B. 
Pkob. 2. To divide a given Ivaa into tMBO ^i^mA -^wU. 
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Rule. I. Extend the dividers to 
somethiog more than half the given 
line A, B. and with one foot in A, de*- 
scribe an arc above and below the 
line. As CD, , I 

2. With one foot in B, describe an N^ ^ 
arc to cross the first arc at G and D. D 

3. Draw the line from G to D, 

through £, and the line A, B, is divided into two equal parts. 
Peob. 3, To erect a perpendicular on a given line, or any 
part thereof. As A, B. 

Rule. 1. With one foot of the di- U 

viders at B, describe the arc, G, D, £. 

2 . Set off the same distance from G , 
to D, and from D, to E^ then upon D, 
and E, describe two arcs to cross each 
other at H. 

3. Draw the line H, B, and the ' C 

work is done; for, H, B, is perpendicular to A, B. 

Note. 1. There are Beveral other modes for erecting perpendiculars, 
but this IB the most simple, unless a small brass or ivory square be used! 

» 

Prob. 4. To construct an angle equal to a given number of 
cte^bjb, say, 3,6. 

KuLE. 1. Produce the right linoj G, B, and call it the base. 

2. Lay the base of the protractor 
along the line G, B, with the centre at 
C. ^ 

3. From B, count off 36 degrees, as 
graduated on the circle of the protract- 
or, to D. ^ — ^ -~ j^ 

4. Produce the line C, D, and the angle B,G, D,isthe 
3 6 7 or ^ of a circle, of which G, B, or G, D, is the semidi- 
ameter. 

Prob. 5. To make a right angle triangle, when the length 
of the hypotemtse is given. 

Suppose the bypotenuse to be 25ft; the angle at G, 35"^ 3(K^ 
consequently, that at A, is 54?, 30^ 
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Rule. 1. Produce the line C, B, 
any convenient length, and apply the 
protracter with the centre at C, and set 
off35%30^ 

2. Then from a scale of equal parts, 
produce the line C, A, 25ft. and let 
fall the perpendicular, A, B, and the 

angle is done. 

Note. The sides C, B, and A, B, may be measured by the scale ol" 
equal parts, fi-om which was taken the length of the hypotenuse. The 
dividers, protracter, and scale of equal parts, with rarious other conven> 
icncies, can be had in a set of mathematical instruments. 

Prob. 6. To construct a right angle triangle when an an- 
gle and oike leg are given. 

Suppose the angle at G, to be 33^^ 15^ and the side A, C 
to be 285 rods. 

Rule. 1. From a scale of equal 
parts lay down the line A, €, 285 rods, 
and at A, erect a perpendicular an in- 
definite length. 

2.' Apply the protracter to the line 
A, C, with the centre at C, and set off 
the angle 33*=^ 15^, on the line A, B. 

3. Draw the hypotenuse B, C, and the angle is complete. 

^ REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 16. 

Faulty Composition. 

Tlie good School Master. — Who can draw the portrait of a 
good school master how few perfect models can be collected 
in the n^ole country what is the reason is nature in fault or is 
it in the bringing up the reasons are few the pupil of four 
years may con them over and my grandmother though deaf 
and blind from age and who has stuttered for these ninety four 
years can rehearse them like an orator one is that mere boys 
who have no pretentions to learning and who devote the sun- 
shine of the year to the business of Sie farm are promoted with 
lean wages to the business of teachers during the stormy part 
he is employed because he works cheap and will answer well 
enough and he labours because he gets more than. Vv^ ^'^sn. 
earn on the farm and at the same tim^ Vw^^ togx^X^^ "*- ^'^" 
iletnaihanotber reason is that yout\g slvxAftiiVa ^iXJ\a ^» \ft»-^ ^^ 
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called to the trust or rather take it from necessity as a kind of 
^stepping stone to better business which cannot be reached un- 
til} the wheel comes round or to patch the rents in his ward- 
robe until his ways and means enable him to procure a new 
dress it ia not the business of such to teach but to pass away 
the time receive their pittance and be off the third reason 
is men of character and talents will avoid a profession 
which reduces them to the level of unimproved boys of eigh- 
teen or twenty and to a compensation for their labour which 
grudgingly paid hardly discharges the interest on the money 
disburst for the books which they had studied to qualify them 
for teaching yet I know a good school master for he studies 
the character of his pupils and ranks them into many classes 
agreeably to their dispositions their talents their acquirements 
their industry their application and their ability to heir and see 
and understand and to perform and he tempera his instruc- 
tions to meet the wants of each and his government without 
the rod or the ferule to correct the improprieties and inequali- 
ties of all teaching is his business and he does by method he 
follows the profession because he loves it and his generous 
soul pities the multitude who pass him scof&ng many of whom 
are indebted to him for all they know and almost all they have 
because he chooses to be school master true his portion in 
the world is small sufficient while in health for nothing more 
than the naked necessaries of hfe and when sickness or old 
age overtakes him he looks forward with cheerfulneiss to a 
dreary room and lowly couch in tlie parish poor house who 
that suffers a good teacher to live as this man does and die as 
he undoubtedly will is deserving of a good school master. 

SPELLING. LESSON 17. 

Tranalatim of a Jeio Latin words and phrases^ which have 

crept into our languagCy and have not yet been properly 

anglesized, 

ad-ar-bit-ri-um ad-ltr-bit^re-um, continued at pleasure. 

tid-in-fip-i-tum ad-ln-fe-ni^tum, without limit, to infinity^ 

adlib'i«tum ad-lib^^-tum, at will or hberty. 

ad-va-lo-rem ad-va-lo^'rum, according to value. 

a-for-ti-o-ri a-f 5r-tfio^ri, with stronger reason. 

a<li-as a^le-as, otherwise. 

al-ma-ma-ter SiVmii'mhfiur, nursing mother, uaiversitv. 

ang-li-ce ang^'gle-sg, in English, angle«ijied. 

3-/7pM6-ri.o-ri &-pos-te-Te«&'n) ^tom «. latter rea3onv 
a'pri'0''ri a-pri-6^ri, itooi^^twa \«»s«iu 

ar-ca-na ^r-ka'naj a^ci^\&* 
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ar-ca-num kr-ka^num, a secret. 

ar-gu-raen-tum ^r-gu-men^turo, > , 

ad-hom-i-num ad-hom'e-nun.; \ ?*'""»"*' ^&^^^tA. 

bo-na-fi-de bo^na-f i^de, in reality, positively. 

dU-tum da^tum, point settled. 

da-ta ' ' da^'ta, points determined. 

de-i-gra-ti-a de^i-gra-shi-a,* by th« grace of God. 

de-ju-re de-ju^re, according to, or by right. 

dra-ma-tis . dram-a^tis, ) persons or characters repre- 

per-so-nae per-s6^na, ) sented. 

er-go ^r^go, therefore. 

er-ra-ta er-ra'ta, errors. 

ex-of-fic-i-o eks-6f-f ish'g»6, by authority of office. 

ex-par-te eks-pkr'te, on the part of one, or one side. 

fac-sim-i-Ie f ak-sitn''6-le, an exact copy, or resemblance. 

fi-nis f i'nes, the end. 

gra-tis gra^tis, for nothing, gratuitously. 

ib-i-dem ib-e-dum, in the same place. 

i-dem iMem, the same. 

id-est id'est, that is. 

im-pri-ma-ture im-pre-ma'tur, let it be printed. 

im-pri-mis im-pri'mes, in the first place. 

in-cog-ni-to in-kog'ne-to, disguised or unknown. 

in-pro-pri-a in-pro^pre-a, \ , 

per-so-n* per-so^na, ] ^° P^^^P^^ person,or mperson. 

READING EXERCISES, &C. LESSON 18. 

A Hymn to the Stars, — bryant. 

1. Ay, there ye shine, and there ye have shone 
In one eternal hour of prime; 

Each rolling, sparkhngly, alone. 
Through boundless space, and countless time. 
Ay, there ye shine, the golden dews 

That pave the realms by seraphs trod, 
There, through your echoing vaults diffuse 

The song of coral worlds to God. 

2. Ye visible spirits, bright as erst 

Young Edon*s birth night saw you shine' 
On all her flow'rs and fountains first. 

Yet sparkling from the hand divine. 
Yes, bright as then ye smil'd, to each 
The music of a sphere af> fair, 
Bb2 
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Ye hold your high immortal watch, 
And gird your God's pavilion there. 

3. Crold frits to dust; yet there ye are; 
Time rots the diamond; there ye roll 
In primal light, as if each star 
'Enshrin'd an everlasting soul. 

And does it notf since your bright throngs,. ' 
One all enlightning spirit own, 

Frais'd there by pure, siderial tongues, 

Eternal, glorious, bless'd, alone! 

4. Could man but see what ye have seen, 

Unfold awhile the enshrouded past. 
From all that is to what has been, 

The glance how rich! the range how vast! 
The birth of time, the rise, the fall 

Of empires, myriads, ages Rown, 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships, all 

The things whose echoes are not gone. 

5. And there ye shine, as if to mock 

The children of a mortal sire; 
The storm, the bolt, the earthquake's shock, 

The deep volcano's cataract fire; 
Drouth, famine, plague, and blood and flame, 

A)l nature's ills and life's worse woes. 
Are nought to you; — ye smile the same. 

And scorn, alike, their dawn and close. 

6. Ay, there ye roll, — emblems sublime 
Of Him, whose spirit o'er us moves 

Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, 
Still shining on the world he loves: — 
Nor is one scene to mortals given 
That more divides the soul and sod, 
Than your proud heraldry of heav'n:— 
Ton burning, blazonry of God. 

GBOMET&ICi.L PROBLEMS. — ^LESSON 19. 

Prob. 7. To construct a right angle triangkf when the hf- 
fqttmae and ont leg are gwen. 
Suppose the hypotenuse A, C, be 40fl. and the side A, Q., 
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Rule. 1. From a scale of equal parts, draw the line A, 

B, 28ft. C 

2. At B, erect a perpendicular at an 
indefinite length. 

3. From the scale of equal parts 
take 40 in the dividers, and with one 
foot in A, strike the perpendicular at 

C, and the work is done. • A 28ft. 
Note. 1. The perpendicular may be measured bv the scale, or the 

square root, and the angles by the protracter or a cord of 90^. 

Pbob. 8. To construct a right angle triangle when tioo legs 
are given* 

Suppose the leg A, C, to be asft. and B, C, 46ft. 

Rule. 1. FVom the scale of even 
parts produce the line A, C, 38ft. and 
at B, erect a perpendicular to C, 46ft. 

2. Draw a line from A to C, and 
the work is finished. ' 

Prob. 9. To construct an oblique angle triangle when the 
angles and one nde are given, ^ 




D 




luppose the angle B, C, D, the side 
B, C, 96ft. the angle at B, 45® 15\ and 
at D, 108° 30', and, as all the angles 
equal 180°, that at C, must of course 
be 26° 15^ 



Rule. L Draw the line B, G, from the scale 96ft, and the 
angle at B, from the protracter, 45° \h^^ 

2. At C, lay oS*dn angle of 26^ 15^, and draw the lines B 
P, and D, 0, and it is done. 

Pbob. 10. To construct an oblique 
angle triangle, when two sides and one 
opposite angle are given. 

Suppose the side B, C, 160 rods, 
the side B, D, 79 rods, and the angle 
at C, 29° 9^. leo C 

Rule. 1. Draw the line B, C, leojfrom the scale of even 
parts, and at C, set off the angle 29° SK. 

2. Produce an indefinite line from C, through the point de- 
signating the degrees, and with 79 in the dividers, and one 
foot in B, extend tbem on the line C, D, from which draw a 
line and it is jdone. 

l^ROB. U. To construct a square^ as A, B ^ C ^ "D • 
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Rule. 1. Draw the line A, B, as D ^ C 

long as the proposed square, and at C, 
erect a perpendicular of the same 

length. 

2. With the like distance of either 

line in the dividers, from A, and C, de- A | B 

scribe small arcs crossing each other 

at D, then draw the lines A, D, and P, 0, and the work i^ 

done. 

Note. 2. All figures of equal or unequal; sidee, of four angles arc 
drawn 'id nearly the same manner. 

Prob. 12. To describe a circle passing through ihree given 
points not lying in a direct line, as Ji, B, D» 

Rule. 1. Draw right lines from A to B, and from B to D, 

and besect these agreeably to problem 
2d, page 659. 

2. Around the point C, where the 
be^ecting lines meet, describe the cir- 
cle, and the work is done. 

Note. 3. The centre of a circle may be found in the same way by tak- 
ing any three points in the circle. 

Note. 4. From a careful examination of the manner of constructing 
the foregoing figures, the scholar will be enabled to construct common 
angular figures, without consulting other works on the subject. 

REMARKS, &C. — LESSON 20. 

Fault]! Composition. 

They rest from their labour, 
And their works follow ihe^n. 
The place of their rest is the grave for there the weary arc 
at rest the afflicted cease from mourning and the wicked ease 
from troubling they sleep and are not disturbed the troubled 
deep may roll its waves in foam tossed by the warring winds 
of heaven lightnings may burst from cloud to cloud and thun- 
ders roll and shake the sky and rock the earth they sleep and 
are not disturbed 

They rest from their labours, 

And their works follow theri^. 
the grave is a place of rest for the weary sleep and are not dis* 
turbed the dead hear nothing of the tumult abroad iu the eardi 
silent is ^eir habitation atmid the dissolution of the elements 
this is the haven into whose deep bosom the worn out mariner 
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overcome by the assaults and batteries of adverse storms 
moors at last his crazy bark nor returns again to the tossings 
and troubles of life's tempestuous ^ea this is the land of 
peace to which the friendless orphan repairs out of the reach 
t)f malice and the arrows of misfortune his bed is peace and he 
rests from his calamities forgets his sorrows and forgives his 
enemies 

who then wiU dread that narrow house of rest while it offers 
an assylum so peaceful a hiding place so secure a relief so 
ample a home where the oppressor and the oppressed the 
bond and the free the king and the beggar are on equal terms 
and congregate in the same silent society who above all will 
dread the grave while his faith points to it not merely as a re- 
treat from the troubles and trials of life but as the only avenue 
through the dark partition which separates time from eternity 
a continual dying from eternal life a reigii of gloomy night 
from a cloudless glorious day the power and dominion of sin 
from the presence and freedom of God 
ay call it the place of rest the mansion of peace the haven of 
repose the safe retreat the hiding place and the gate way to 
glory and order your life aright that when you are summoned 
to its precincts you may contemplate its silence its drapery and 
its coldness in the light of faith and enter upon its possession 
^vith the assurance that the voice of the last trump will burst 
its rusty bolts and call you fbrth from its clamy envelope to 
the celestial abode of angels and the spirits of blessed men 
made perfect and to the presence, and favour of him who 
plucked the sting from death and despoiled the victory of the 
grave. 

SPELLING. — LESSON 21. 

in-stat-tu-quo in-sta^tu-kw6^ in the former place, 
in-se-dix-it in^se-diks^et, mere assertion, 
ip-so-fac-to ip'so-f ak^'to, by the mere fact, 
i-tem i^tem, also, or article, 
ju-re-de-vi-no j\i'r6-d5-vi''no, . by divine right, 
mag-na-char-ta mag^na-tsh^rltur, the grand charter of £ng. 
me-men-to-mo*ri me-men^to-pao'ri, remember you must die. 
mul-tum-in-par-vo mul'tum-in^p^r'vS, much in few words, 
ine-plus-ul-tra ne-plus-ul^tra, to no farther or greater extent, 
no-lens-vo-lens nO^ens-vo'^len^, willing or not willing, 
non-com-pus non-kom^pus, under witted, insane, 
non-com-pus-men-tus non^kom^ij^u^n&T^^^^ xtfA. ^1 ^^^5s^^ 
miadf witless. 
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om-nes om^neg, all. 

o-tem-po-ra «-«m'p6.rS, J ^ ^j^^ ^.^^^ , q ^^^ ^^^^^ , 

<Kmo*re8 o-moTes, J ' ' 

pas-sim piSs-s§m, everywhere. 

per-se p<^r-s£, aloce, or by itself. 

pro-for-ma pr6-f br^mfi, for former's §ake. 

pro>and-con prd-and-kon, for and against. 

fS-cT ffy'ta,' \ f"' the pubUc good, 
pro-tem-po-re pr5-tem'p6-r6, for the time, or a time. 
' quo-ad kwo'Sd, as to. 
quo-ad-hoc kwO^Sd-hok, as to that, 
quon-dam kwon-dfim, former, 
rex reks, king, royalty. 

aem-per-ca-dem > w « -.j^ • , .. ^ „„.«^ 

Bem-Jer-i-dom } 8«n»-pe«-«'de'»» aJ^'y^ *^^ «*"«• 

si-ne-die sin^n6-di^, without mentioning the day. 

si-ne-qua-non si^n^-kwA-non, indespensable condition. 

su-i-gen-e-ris su^i-jen-S^res, unparalleled, singular. 

sum-mum-bo-num sum^mumobd'num, the greatest good. 

u-na-vo-ce u'na-vO's^, unanimously. 

u-ti-le-dul-ci u'te-l6-dul-s6, utility with pleasure. 

ve-de-me-cum v^^'dS-m^^kum, a constant companion. 

vul-u-ti vul-ii'ti ) 1^ 1 •« 1 

ia-specu-lum^ fa-spglc-ii-ium, | " "> * ^"''^'^ g'"^' 

ver-sus ver^sus, against, or opposite. 

vi-a vi'a, by the way of. 

vi-se vi'sfi, in the room or place of. 

vi-ce-ver-sa vrs§-ver^sa,'the reverse. 

vi-de vi'de, see. 

vul-go vul'g6, commonly. 

READING EXERCISES, &C.-— LESSON 22. 

There is no speech nor language^ — Their voice is not heard. 

1. When, thoughtful, to the vault of heav'n, 

I lift my wand'ring eyes. 
And see the clear and quiet ev'n 

To night, resign the skies; 
The moon in beauty rear her crest,* 

The stars in silence shine; 
A secret rapture fiWs roj.Jait^^aX'* 

Which speaks il8b\tl\i4vNmO. 
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2. Unhear'd the dews around me fall; 

And holy influence shed; 
And noiseless on this earthly ball, 

Celestial foot steps tread. 
A-e^rial music wakes the spheres, 

Touch'd by harmonious pow'rs, 
TYith sounds unheard by mortal ears 

They chari^ the lingering hours. 

3. Night reigns in silence o'er the pole, 

And spreads his gems unheard, 
Her lessons penetrate the soul, 

Yet utter not a word. 
Noiseless the sun emits his fire, 

And pours his golden streams, 
And silently the shades retire 

Before his rising beams. 

4. The hand that moves, — that regulates, — 

That guides the vast machine, — 
That governs minds, and times and fates, 

Retires and works unseen. 
Angelic visitants forsake 

Their amaranthine bow'rs; 
On viewless wings they stations take 

And not^ the passing hours. 

5. Sick of the vanity of man, 

His noise, his pomp, his show, 
I'll move upon great nature's plan 

And silent work below. 
With inward harmony of soul, 

I'll wait the upper sphere; 
Shining, I'll mount above the pole, 

And breatli my silence there. 

TKIGONOMETRY. — LESSON 23. 
Note. Trigonometry is that part of geometry which relates to the ad- 
measurement of the sideB and angles of triangles. 

All the properties of angles are based upon the principles of 
single proportioa: — ^for, in each triangle three things are given, 
either all sides, or sides and angles, to find a fourth. 

The operation may be performed in several ways; that is. 
the scale of even parts, the protracter, or chord, and the divi^ 
ders may be used; or a table of logarithms^ awd ^^ t>a5wx^ 
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sines, tangents, and secants may be employed: — and the side? 
of triangles maybe measured by the square root as already 
exhibited in mensuration. 

NoTC. As a table of logarithms, sines, taunts, &c. is not contempla- 
ted in this work, it will be iii4>iacticable to illustiate the application of 
the principles of trigonometry to the subject of measuring angles, and 
their sideS) beyond what has already been done in mensuration. The 
application, however, of the square root, to determine the length of the 
sides of angles, may be stated in a few distiiilt cases which the pupil can- 
not mistake. 

Case. 1. When the hypotenuse and one leg of a right angle 
triangle are gi'oen to find the other leg, adopt the following 

Rule. 1. Square the hypotenuse, and also the given leg, 
and subtract the lesser from the greater. , 

2. Extract the square root of the remainder, which will 
give the length of the other leg. Thus: — 

Suppose die hypotenuse of a right angle triangle be 60£t, 
and the base 20A; what is the length of the perpendicular? 
50 X 50=2500, square of the hypotenuse. 
40X40ss!i600, square of the base. 

900, difference of the squares, 
and the square root of 900 equals 30fl. Ana. 

Or, Suppose tho hypoftnuse to be 16fi. and the perpendic- 
ular 12fl. what is the length of the base? 

16X16=256 
12X12=144 

112^ the roqt jof which is 

10.59, Ans. 
Case. 2. When the ha$e ^and perpendiculffr are given to 
find the hypotenuacy then toork by the following 

Rule. The square root of the sum of the squares of the 
base and perpendicular, gives the length of the b3q>otenuse. 

Suppose the base of a right angle triangle be 40fl. and the 
perpendicular 30fl. what is the length of the hypotenuse? 
40X40bs1600, square of the base. 
30X30» 900, square of the perpendicular. 

2500, i^um of the two squares; the square 
root of which is 50ft. Or, — 

Suppose the base to be 89flt. and the perpendicular 78.7; 
what is the hypotenuse? Am. 1^9 nearly. 

The distance between iSub extiemes of the plates lyioii which 
the roof of A's house resta^is 4^&, axMi\SDiblA.\^t of the roof 
75 16 1-2 feet; what is the \eQg\\i o( i^el^ t^^fsc^\ *>S^.\^^\.. 
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E^s kite lodged on the top of the steeple of a church ^vhich 
«tood 45 feet from the bank of the Mohawk, and B stands on 
the opposite bank, 30 feet from the water: — Now the steeple 
is knowja to be 132 feet high, and the line to the kite is known 
to be 200 yards long,tlie extreme end of which is in B's hand: 
how wide is the river? 

REMARKS, ^'C. LESSON 24. 

Faulty Composition, 
The world we have not seen, 
Thereijp a world which we have not seen 
A woHd which time can never destroy 
Where mortal foot steps have not been 
Nor mortal ear caught its notes of joy 

That world is fair and how blest 
More lovely than prophets ever told 
And never did an angelic guest 
One half of its blessedness unfold 

It is no^ fanned by the summer gale 
Nor is it refreshed by soft vernal showers 
It stands in no need of the moon beam pale 
For its inhabitants have no evening ho\jrs 

Oh no for this world is forever bright 
With a radiance pure and aU its own 
For the streams of uncreated light 
Pervade it poured from Gods own throne 

There forms which no mortal eye can see 
Too glorious for mortal thought to trace 
Stand robed in peerless majesty 
And move on wings with matchless grace 

Sorrow and death have no entrance there 
Time never breathes on its fadeless bloom 
Fancy cannot picture a world so fair 
For it is Gods blessed abode beyond the tomb 

SPEtLING. — LESSON 25. 

Explanation of words and phrases Aritro^ced into our lan- 
guage^ without being properly anglesized, 
aid-de-camp &d^d6-kong, an assistant to a general. 
a-la-mode ^l-a-m6de^, in the fashion, 
an-tique an^)£e^ ancient, antiquity. 

Cc 
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a-pro-pos Sp'prd-pO, to the purpose, reasonably, by and by. 

au-to*de*fe liw^fiHd6-f<5^, act of faith, buriaing heretics. 

bag-a-teRe bSg-a-tel', a triile. 

beau hOf a man of fashion. 

beau'monde bd-mond^, people of fashion. 

belle bell, a woman of fashion. 

belles-lett-res bel-let^tr, poHte Uteratwe. 

biWel-doux birie-dd, a love letter. * 

bon-mot bdn-m6^, a piece of wit. ** 

bon-ton bon-tong^, fashion. .^..^ 

bou-doir bd-dwbr', a small private apartmeD4ft/ 

carte-blanch kkrt-blantsh'^, unconditional teims. 

chat-eau tshat-d% a country seat. 

chef-d'oeu-vre tsh6-d^Cl''vr, a master-piece. 

ci-de-vant se-dS-ving^, formerly. 

corps kor, body of forces, army; 

coup-de-grace k6-de-grkse', the finishing stroke. 

coup-de-main ko-dS-mh.in'', a sudden enterprise. 

coup-d'-oeil kd-d'-eF, view or glance. 

de-but d€'bu% beginning. 

dern-ier-res-sort dern-y^r^res-s5r^, the last resort. 

de-pot de-p6^, store or magazine. 

dou-ble-en-ten-dre d6-bl-6n-t6n''dr, double meaning. 

dou-ceur d5-s^tlr^, a bribe or present. 

ec-lat ek-1^, splendour. 

on-flute ^m-flute, carrying guns on tlie upper deck only. 

en-masse kn^mas^, in a mass. 

un-pas-sant ^n-pSsHS^ng', by the way. 

enn-ui kn-we', tiresomeness. 

en-tree ^n-tra, entrance. 

READING BXERCISES. — tESSON 26. 

Our life pastte as a tale th€Bt is told. 

1. The last days of youth, why, indeed, ye are come! 
And the tints of life's morning will soon fade away: 
I once vainly fancied ttiy cheek's purple bloom; 
Immortal as angels, would never decay. 
Nor can I believe l^e cdd words of my tongue, 
When it falters, that I am no more tq be young. 

But yesterday, I was a boy and I wore 
My jacket of blue and my bow round the lieck, 
2* And I danc'd, and I £ang) and I laughingly bore 
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To my fair little mates, wreaths of flow'ra to deck 

Our ivory foreheads, where clusters of gold 

Hung so bright: could you think they would ever grow old? 

l^. Bless'd years of the past! how I love to retrace, 
With memcry^B pencil, your images de&r, 
Lil^e a painter call'd late to take the sweet face 
Of a beautiful babe, lying dead on the bier. 
But, oh^ as your picture, I fondly pursue, 
A soft-stealing tear-drop, my eyelids bedew. 

1. No wonder, for who can unmov'd bid adieu 
To mysterious raptures warm youth only knows; 
And on the world's dim, awful threshold to view 
The opening scenes of his joys and his woes! 
Who gazes, — nor sighs, with a heart deeply wrung, 
Why can we not always be blooming and young"? . 

A Greek in Exits,- — ^felicia hemap^s. 
A Greek J«lanc{er, on being taken, a prisoner j to the Vale of 
Tempe, and asked to admre its bemUifal seenertfy replied? 

"Fc5, all isfadry but the sea! ivJiere is i<?" ^ 

1 . W^here is the seal— I languish here — . 

Where is my own blue sea. 
With all its barks of fleet career, - 
And fkgs and breezesiree? 

2. I mis that voice of waves; — the first 
Which broke my childhood glee; 

The measut'd chime, — ^the tbund'ring burst:-^ 
Where my own blue s^a? 

3. ^ OhI rich your myrtle's breath may rise, 

And soft your winds may be; 
'[■ ■ Yet my ^ick heart within me dies:-— 
Where is my own blue sea? 

4. I hear the shepherd's momitain flute; 

I hear the whisp'ring tree: — 
The echos i>f my soul ave nautear- ' . 

Where ia Biy. own bhie:.«ea? '. 

ARITHMETIC — LESSON 27.' 

, ^PrjacUcal Exercises^ . ■ 

I4 B gavebi9 note for $U00> piiyab}e in 90 days,, and at 
the end of 60, paid $1000; what islVe^ecja^V^fti^LVWiW:'^^ 
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balance, and what its am't. supposing he allowed 8 per cent. 
per ann. on the bal.? * Ans* 1^406.59. 

2. B bought 10,000 bush, of corn, and agreed to pay 48 
ots. a bush, in cash, or 50 cts. a bush* at 2 n)o.; will he gain 
or lose by borrowing the money at 8 per ct. per ann.? 

Ans. lose $136. 

3. A cask contains a mixture of brandy at 8&, wine at 7s, 
cider at Is per gallon, and water at 0; what is the number of 
gallons of each kind? 

Ans. Brandy 9, wine 9, cider 5, and water 5. 
A and B hired a pasture for 18 mo. and paid $262; at first 
A put in 100 sheep, and 8 mo. after, 50 more; B put in 275 
sheep, and 4 mo. after, took out 70; what must each mail pay? 

^n^. A $96,109, B $165,891. 

5. B would set out 864 trees, in such a way that the length 
should be to the breadth as 3 to 2; what is the number in 
length and breadth? Ans. 35 in length and 24 in. breadth. 

6. A ball 8 inches in diameter weighs. 721ba; what i(5 the 
diameter of another of the same metal, which weighs only 9^ 
lbs? »dns. 4 in. 

7. Noah's Ark had 300 feel keel, 50ft. beam midships, and 
30ft. hold, what was its burden as a man of war, and what as 
a merchant's ship? Ans* 4500 tons as a man of war, 

4737 tons nearly, as a merchant's ship. 

8. How many cubic feet is there in a' load of wood 9ft. 
long, 3ft. 5in. high, and 4ft. 3in. wide? 

J[n». 130ft. Sin. 3^^. 

9. What is the cubic measure of a ^q^are stick of timber, 
30ft. long, 12in. square at one end and a point at the other? 

Ans. 10ft. 

10. B's wine cask is 30in. through the bulge, 25in. at each 
extremity, and 40in. long; what will it hold both of wine and 
ale? .i4w5. wine 112.1, ale 90. 6 gall. 

11. A broker lent money at 6 pr. ct. a year, and at the end 
of 10 years received for prin. and int« ^1200; what did he 
loan? ^rt^. ^750. 

12. A asked B the price of his span; he said> had they cost 
me three times what I ga^e for them, and 15 dollars more, 
they would have stood m.e in $300; what was their cost? 

Ans. $95. 

13. B drew a bill on his agent in London for 250 £^8 sterl- 
ing at 60 days, and sold it to D at 5 pt. cent, advance; the bill 
^ras protested fornon acceptauce, ^iiA fetwotk^^^etit^ at an 
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expense of 10 shillings sterling each time, and the postage 
out and back was 5 shillings sterling; damages on the am'r 
10 pr. cent., how many dollars did B refund? 

JLns. $1289.315. 
14. A, of Baltimore, made a draft on B, of Boston for £S6G 
at 30 days which was accepted, and discounted by the Massa- 
chusetts' bank, at 6 pr ct. rebate; at the elose of 30 days A 
and D had both failed, and the bank compounded with them 
at 31 1-4 cents on the dollar; what did they pay and what was 
the rebate? Ana, $101.25, rebate, $1.77. 

HBMARKS, &C.r-^L£SS0JN 2S. 

Faulty Composition. 

He shcUl pass away as a dream. 

I dreamed I saw a ruddy rosy child 

With golden ringlets to the zephyrs playing 
He cropped the rose and then a distance straying 
Whence the proud butterfly his feet beguiled. 

He changed in summers prime I stepped aside 
To let him pass his face with manhood gleaming 
And his full eye of blue was fondly beaming 

On a kind fair one whom he called his bride 

He changed again it was even and the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of hopeful youth's surrounding 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding 

And in the midst there sat the smiling sire 

Anon me thought arose the dawn 

I heard the coach wheels rolling 

The perish bell slow tolling ^ 
Alas the white haired man was goiic 

SPELLING. — -LESSON 29. 

faux-pas (6^p^\ fault or misconduct. 

jeu-de-mots zheil-dei-me', play upon words. 

jeu-d*e»prit zhe^d'eeprS'; play of wit. 

lar*gent l^rzh-zdng^ money or silver. 

inal-a-pro-pos mM-k^pro-pO^, unseasonable or uiiseasonably. 

mau-vaise-honte m6-vaz-hont', unbecoming bashfulness. 

non-^^ha-latice non-sha-ISnse^, indifierence. 

ou-tre 6-tra', preposterous. 

per-due per-du^, concealed. 

pe-tit-mai-tre pe^tit-ma-tr, a fop. 
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pro-te-ge prd'W-zbS, one patronized or protected, 
rouge rdge, red, or red paint, 
sang-froid s^ng-frokii^y coolness, 
sans sftng, witbout. 
sa-vant sS-vlng', a learned man. 
soi-di-sant sw^-d€-zftng^, pretended. 

tete-a-tete t&te-&-tate, face to face, two in private converse- 
trait tra, feature. * 
val-et-de-chambre val-e-de-sh&mb, foot man. 
vive-le-roi vev-l€-rwk, long live the king. 

Note. There are many other words and phrases borrowed from the 
Latin and French languages, and introduced into ours, without very high 
authority, and entirely in the face of correct taste. He that would write 
in English, would at least manifest his modesty, by expressing his ideas 
' simply in that language. It is sufficiently copious for any subject either 
usetiu or ornamental. 

BEADING EXERCISES, &C. — LESSON 30. 

David^s lamentation over the dead body of Ahscdovn , 
1. *'AJas! my noble son, that thou should'st die! 
Thou who wert made so beautifully fair! 
That death should settle in the glorious eye, 
And leave his stillness in this clustering hair! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb. 

My lov'd boy, Absalom! 

2. Cold is thy brow,. my son! and I am chill, 
When to my bosom I would try to press thee; 
How was I wont to feel thy pulses thrill 

Like a rich harp string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy cry "My Father" from those lips 

Cold and dumb:-^Absalomf 

3. The grave hath won thee; — I shall hear the gush 
Of music and the chorus of the young; 

And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 
And the dark tresses to the soft winds flung; 
But thou no more with thy sweet voice shall come 
To meet me, Absalom! 

4/ And ob! when I am stricken, and my heart 
Like a bruis'd reed, is waiting tofbe broken; 
How will its love for thee, as I depart. 
Long for thine ear to catch its dying token! 
It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom? 
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5< And now farewell! His hard to give thee up, 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee, 
And thy dork sin— oh! I would drink the cup, 
If from this wo,' its bitterness had spar'd thee; — 
May God have call'd thee like a wanderer home, 

My erring Absalom." 

6. He coyer'd up his face, and bow'd himself 
A moment on his child; — then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasp'd 
His hands, convulsively, as if in prayer; 
And, as though strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and compos'd the pall 
About him decently, and left him there, 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 

ARITHMETIC. — LESSON 31. 

Practical Exercises, 

15. The mean diameter of the earth is 7912 miles; what is 
its circumference, its surface, and its solidity? 

Ans. 24856.28; 196662895.86; 259332805349.9. 

16. The mean diameter of the earth is 7912 and that of 
Jupiter is 93270; how many times is the bulk of the earth 
contained in that of Jupiter] Ans. 1638. 

17. The mean diameter of the sun is 883246 miles, and the 
earth's as above; how many bodies of the earth's magnitude 
will equal one body of the sun's magnitude? 

Ans. 1391189.214. 

18. The ra/s of light are known to move at the astonish-' 
ing rate of 200000 (192456) miles in a second, and the mean 
distance of the sun from the earth is nearly 95000000 miles; 
how long is a ray passing from the sun to the earth? 

Ans. 8 minutes 13 seconds. 

19. It is supposed the earth is 5832 years old; had Mty 
thousand cubic miles been taken from it each day; what por- 
tion would there be now remaining? 

Ans. 152898805349.9 something more than half. 

20. B married his daughter at 20, on the first day of the 
year, and gave her a dollar towards her portion; he also prom- 
ised to treble it on the first day of each month through the 
year; what did she receive? Ans, $265720. 

^21. A gave his son 2 cents for the first month of his la- 
bour, 8 for the second, and 32 for the third, and on in a quad- 
ruple ratio through the year*, 'v^hat nvus V\i^\i«f % ^^j^jsa^ 
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22. D has a wife and 7 children, and they agree to change 
their position at the dinner table once in each day as it occnrs: 
huw long must they all live to go through the changes that 
may he made of their family? An$* 994 yeara 80 days. 

23. C purchased $2450 worth of the United States' bank 
' stock at 105 3-5 per ct. 5-8 pr. ct. commission; to what did his 

purchase amount? Ans, $2603.37. 

24. B^s house lot is a perfect square, and each side meas- 
ures 50 rods; what is its contents; provided 160 rods make an 
acre? Jina, 1.5625 acre. 

25. A had 2-5 of a ship and cargo, and sold 5-8 of Jhis 
share for a bill on London at par, of .£375 sterling; what was 
the ship and cargo worth at the same rate? Ans. $66660. 

26. Suppose the bank of Utica employ half a million of 
dollars in loans, and 3 clerks to do the business; provided they 
accept for their services the difference between the int. on the 
above amount at 9 pr. ct. a year, and the discount on the same 
at that rate and time; what do the clerks get for their servi- 
ces? Arts. $3715.60. 

27. B takes a semi weekly paper from the city for which, 
if paid in advance, he gives $4 a year, otherwise the price is 
$5 a year; at what rate per cent, per ann. is the difference? 

Ans. 25, 

REMARKS. — LESSON 32. 

Faulty Composition, 
He lives for himself onhj. 
An author's production or writings or works are his intel- 
lectual progeny or family and if he works or labours for the 
perfection perpetuity or fame of his mental offspring he is 
more honourably and nobly employed than he whose industry 
has ho other object in view than hoarding an estate for the per- 
ishing children of his decaying body this fact is a full answer 
to the question sOj,fi*equently put by the mere money worm 
what has posterity done for us it may be observed that he who 
submits or puts the question or inquiry is one who sold to 
gain would betray his master with a kiss for less than thirty 
pieces of silver if it could be added to his present stock and 
multiply the items in his will to this man posterity has never 
existed even in idea he hardly knows his^own descent back to 
hw imtnedhiQ fathers unless Vie Itaces it in the solid line oi 
the estate be inherited teW toa maai^!fflX.^^\^wsi^%a^\itt>- 
ductiom of posterity is a vast raac\im^rf ^>i\.\\im^\^xitiT ^^- 
rion by disinterested patnotiam oxeVTO^wci^Xs^^^^xo^^ 
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crease and multiply the energies, and influence of virtue and 
diminish or lessen the powers and excesses of vice to make 
the best of men still better anid the worst of them less profli- 
gate to purify and exalt human nature and ameliorate the con- 
dition of the whole human family and your language to him 
is as- Chinese hieroglyphics the iionport object design end and 
conclusion of which has nothing to do with the purpose 
and designs of his being and existence brings no ready mon- 
ey to his hands and consequently totally unworthy of his at- 
tention 

The man who lives for self alone 

Basely betrays dame natures boon 
Then let him for this crime atone 
' Or she will reclaim her gifts before noon 
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EMBHACLNG A SIMPLE METHOD OP KEEPING ACCOUNTS^ 

111 THREE DISTIliCT FOBMS. 

The first is designed for the Farmer. The secoad and ihiril 
(both of which are in common use,) are furnished 
- for the Mechanic and Merchant 

WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Forma of Promiaoiy Notes, BondSi &c. Uhistrated by remarks. 

AND ALSO THE 

CONSTITUTIOSre OP THE ITHTITfiB STATES, 

AND THE 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 

With Critical Questions. % 



BOOK KEEPIKa 

Book-keeping is the art of recording accounts, whether gen- 
eral or particular. The order which this art introduces into 
business by a fair and regular arrangement of the various 
transactions which occur between man and man in the man- 
agement of property and the concerns of life, contributes to 
lighten the burden of business and secure success in almost 
all kinds of professions. 

The first method here introduced is designed for farmers 
and others whose business does not require many entries. It 
is by far the most /simple and least laborious mode in use, 
and yet it is abundantly sufficient for very extensive opera- 
tions. This mode requires b^t one hook, though a memoran- 
dum book might bo conveniently associated with it. 

It may not be improper to observe here that entries of all 
kinds should be made in regular order, under their appropriate 
dates, and in a fair and legible hand; and that all acc'ts should 
be settled and the book bsdanced once at least in each year. 

It will be seen by the subjoined examples, that a page or a 

part of one; at least, is selected for each man's, acc't; that on 

the left it has a margin for dalea> mA ou VVft t^-^Wh^^ «»^ta of 

columna^ the interior for deViVa, a.TvdiiJft» ^^VOTWt ^^\ ^\^^^.— 

An alphabet for the entry of t\vetes^^c\:v?^^"ws!i^^ nn^X^^Sss^^^ 

c'(7/iveJiient. 
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ALPHABET. 

ToASs hook ofacc'ts. 



\ Abbot Henry lil 



B BallottR. 
Bolts B. 



O Cash 



1) 



E 



F 



G 



1 
3 



Q 



J Johnson James 1 



2K 



S SmiaiThos. '2 



T Tibits R. '2 



M 



N Notes & Bills 3 



H Hill D. W. 2 







W 



Y 



i 



€82 



Appendix. 



The Fanntv'^s mode of keeping accofmis by debit and credit. 
Note. The Fanner may at all times know the state of lus acc't. by 




bal the accH if kept right. 



24. 
Aug. 1. 



1828. 


May 


1. 


(( 


16. 


(( 


18. 


i( 


\ii 


June 13. 


(( 


ti 



Aug. 1. 



1828. 
May 6. 






u 



it 
II 

17. 



Jane 12. 



1828. Henry Abbot, 

'^^^y .f (To bal. of acc't from book A. folio 6. 
" 5 bu. seed wheat, at lOs. 

By cash, on acc*t, as per receipt of this date* 
" amt, of bal. to book C* page 13. 

* Agreeably to the laws of this state, cash 
items, iu a general running acc't, must be ad- 
mitted or proved by parole testimony, or paper 
voucher, otherwise ^ey are not recoverable; 
therefore, it is safe for every one who pays 
away money, to take a receipt for the same; 
for the form of which, see article on notes, 
bonds, &c. appendix. 

Remsen Ballot, 
By bal. of acc't from book A. pa. 10. 
To 62 lbs. of fine wool. at 56. 

" 40 bu. potatoes, at 28 6d, 1 bbl. cider vine- 
gar at 44b. 
" 1 bbl. mess pork 
By cash on acc't as per receipt 
'* an order on B. Bolts accepted* 
" bal. of acc't to book C. page 31 

* Ballot's order on Bolts accepted, is regard 
ed in law, in the light of a note of hand, both 
parties are holden for the amt; if paid by Bolts, 
Ballot is released; but if paid by Ballot it is still 
an evidence of debt against Bolts, for it was 
drawn for value received; the proof ofwhich is 
the entry in the acc't and the acceptance. 

James Johnson, 
By labour of his son John 3 mo. at 9 doll. 
To 6 bu. seed wheat, at 10s. 
" 12 do. com. 6s. 

9 do. rye, 7s. 

" 146 1-2 lbs. of cheese at 10 cts. 
<< 136 lbs. butter at 13 cts. 

<< 156 lbs. ham at 9 cts. 

« 1 bbl. mess pork 

By amt. of biM of lumber deliv'd D. W. Hill as 
pr. receipt, and carried to my credit pr. cer 
tiiicate » 

^"^ i • I « baL of Cr . earned Vo iofta 'id. 



Dr. Cr. 



11$ 13 
C 



» 19 



5011 
25 



75 



$ 10 



» 19 



75 



75 



75 



1173 



50 



$ 73 



50 
1095 



50 



1465 
1768 



My 9 

Aqg. 1 


James Johtuon, 
By t«l. ofacct, from folio !.• 
To a spui of collfl, two jaarB oW, per receipt 
" a Becood band wagon 
By note it 3 mo. in fifi of occ'la 


100 
2ii 


-F'f 

6 1 
4b -rf) 




isfilled gp, the balance may be stiuck and 
carried to a new page, oi the whole ami u 
each acct, ma; be carried a head; then the lolio 
to which the acct is removed should be oat r 
ad, and tbe new acc't ehould ret^ir back to the 
page whence it was 'brought, as in the ah.ic 
example. 


S122 3 


G S1K|S6 

1 
1 


Jury i. 


o. w. Hilt; 

To amt. of Inmber delivered by J. Johnron ppr 

" ami. of buttoi and cheese, dd'd aa per lec 
By ami. of bill of iron, del'd T. Smith 
By error in ami. of note* 
To note of hand on demand for bal. of ace t 

*When an error occurs either in debit or 
redil, il is better to make the correction bj oji 
ttppoeite entry, as in the above eiample, than 
to attempt it by altering the figures or bj on 
erasure, either of which, generally leave" ih- 

ubject to eiceptions. 


(13b n 

as 


Cr 

S 

10 
$275 


72 




(27^7 




163S. 
Miy 3. 

July G. 


Thos. Smilhl 
To bal. of acc't from book A. folio 35. 
" 100 cords of hard wood st^dtng, a 31 1-4 

"amt. of bill of iron, delivered by D. IV Iliil 


Or 

t 51,7 

31 i 


Cr 




■' 15. 

^«g. 1. 


perrec't 
Bycaahonacc'lperrec't 
" bal. to book C, fojio 37.* 

*Thoaml. of oreiiit liere entered, is intro- 
duced merely to bal. the acc't, and not as a 

C. folio 37. it is there entered in the dab.t col- 
unm, as d bal. still due. {See Remson Ballot's 
acc't for c«ample.) 


2B ". 


(300 

53 






tmTa 


^ 


71 


M,y, 3. 


Rural TibbiUs, 

To sundry articlcB del'd hU order 
" 100 bu. com, at 4b, 90 hu. rye, at 7s 
" 50 bu. whT ft, at 9s, 350 bu. oats at Ss Cd 


Or, 

134 -W 


Cr. 


\ 



(CaTri«l<iiCT.'^^y^ \ 
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L 

c IS.B: 



Rund TibbiUi, 



jugblover.J 
By his dnll nn ManhattBii Bank, N. ¥. 
" Diy noteon demand for bai. of acc'l* 
To error on entry, Aug. 1, my note 

My note to baJance acc't 

* When neighbouTH get together «nd k 
theit accti, it ii cammon for them to rccoid] 
iha Mttlement in theii respective l>oakB, in 1 
roUowiiig wotda: — This day reckoaed and a 
lied Bcc'ts with R. Tibbitta, and found due him,' 
fifty doliaiB 79-100, for which I have giiren my. 

A. B. ' 
R.T. 
Btifo 4- J^ottt, 
Bf Ballot's draft ou B. Bolts, unpaid 
" Tibbitta' draft on MatihatUn bank, unpud 
To note for baL of acc't at 3 mo. J. Johnson 
nolB for bal. of acc'l D. IV. Hiil 

n(Reforl»l. ofacct ' R. Tibbitts 
baJ. of bills and nolea in hand* 

* TluB icc'l ahowB the amt, of bills or n-iif.; 
. hand, theii dates, &c. and also thoeCA'.l "' I' 
a out, and remun uapa'id. 

When any Mie of theee notea are paid 01 '< 
ceived, the entry should be mode io the liish 
c'l. 

Baiky Bolts, 
ToieOOreetoBktimbei.Ubjie, at ST els. i 

foot 
36 cords of trood, del'd at bi> i»niJing a iSf 
By cash on acc't per receipt 
" amt. of goods, del'd my family, up to thin 
date, per bill 
am't of gooda, del'd workmen, per Ull 
apin iron greya, as per receipt 
caah on acc't per receipt 
bal. of acc't to book C. foUo 33. 



May 84. 
June 13. 

July 10. 



Cwft, 
x'A of H. Abbott 
do Ballot 

do Bolts 
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Aug. 1. 



Balance Sheet, 
By bal. receivable H. Abbott 
" do do R. Ballot 

" do do Tho. Smith' 

« do do Bailey Bolts 

To amt. of bal. receivable 



Dr. 



$209 



120902 



^ Or, 
\ 9 
10 



02 



53 73 



145 



$209 Oj 



75 
25 



28 



Note. 1. Had this illustration of book keeping been conunenced by 
an inventory of A B'a effects, then with the aid of a second inventory 
and the data furnished by the record of the foregoing transactions, it 
would not be difficult to nnd what A B had made during three months, 
and also what he is actually worth. 

Note. 2. A B might have opened an accH with his farm, or any par- 
ticular branch of pursuit, charged it with the first cost, and what ever he 
expended to carry it on, and given it credit for all the proceeds taken 
from it. 

Note. 3. The eldest child, whether a son or a daughter, (for ladies in 
this country should be accountants, to a certain extent, as well as gentle- 
men,) should, as soon as' their age and acquirements qualify them for the 
task, be requested to make all the entries in the father's ^count book, 
and be present at all settlements, which will not only give the father an 
opportunity of proving his account, if necessary, but initiate the child into 
an acquaintance with a suiTJect which is intimately connected with all 
the transactions of life. 



Note. 4. The foregoing examples are deemed sufficient to illustrate 
this simple mode of registering accounts. Any man capable of writing 
and casting figures, may adopt this system without the least difficdty; in 
iact, it is strictly applicable to various and extensive deahng. 
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The Trademan^s mode of keeping accounts. 

The second form of keeping accounts, is that wluch bos 
been long in use and is still contioued by tlif) genendity 
of mocbaJiics and traders, and by some merchaDls. It requiies 
a Blotter or Day Book, a Leger, and a Cash Book. 

In the blottct are eotered the debits and credits, or particular 
Iransactions of each day, in the order in nhicb they occur. 

These entries are subsequently posted into the leger under 
the appropriate name or title to which they belong, and in a 
(air and legible hand. 

The cash book is nothing more than a registry of the re- 
ceipts and payments made in money; it may be settled esch 
day, week, month or year, aa may best suit the owner. 

The subjoined examples will fully illustrate the mode io 
question, and tho particular form of each book. 

The day book opens with an inrenlory of llie owner's ef- 
fects, &c. 



Inventory of^B's effects, taken Jan'y. 1, 1828. 



KoA. of Block in trade as pei bills lendeied 
ofdebtjdueper Wanco of-legei K. 

H. HiU's nute due Maj 1, S356 lot. 6 mo. 8 

D. Duiu'b note on demimd 313, Int. IS. SO 
il'a nuto due Jon'y 3, 1823 

C. CroTla uotu on Uemuad 



Ami. of bal. dueftom A B, as per leger A.' 
A B'e note to P. Pond— dua Sept. 10 
\ B'» note lo W. Willis— due June 6 
Acceptance of D. Norlh'a — dueM»rch4 



UticB, Jan'y 1, 
Hiram Hmrntr, 



Rtdph RundaU, 
To 5 yds. Am. print, a 32 eta., 30 yds. cotton cloth,! 

■ ISct9. 
"ISydB.cing'm,aS5ctB. IGyds. Irish linen, aST eta. 
" 3 yda. bladi broad clolh, at 5.50, trimmings foi^ 
toat and vest, 2,37 



B250( 
"12 50 



16 70 

-if 



Ulica, January 3, 1S2S. 



mUiam n-'ard, 
To snrdiy goode delLvercd N. Blako as per order, and 



Ralph Randall, 
By cosli on acct. as per receipt 
lo of hand un demand 



PtUr Pimp, Dr. 

To 3 sails, rum at 1.13, 1 1-S wine at 3.50, i galle. 
gin, ■ 1.25 
3 rakee a) 3S cts. 3 forks at 37 cts. Sscytbes at 1.50 
16 jde. tow cloth at 30 cts, I narrow oie at ' ~" 
Shoes at .75 



Asaph Ashloa, 
To 1 bbl. shad, 11. 50,1 bbl. Hour, 5.2S,Jbu. com,. SO 



Tlwtaas Thrifty, 
By 362 1-2 bu. wlioat at 



JVaihaii J^obk, 
Sj jon hii. oats delivered as per re 



Asaph Ashlon, 

a gonds del'd C. Plimpton per order 

■' do. " D. Djvis do. 

'' do. " hid danghtei Mary per order 



JVoifcon Koble, Bt. 

To 3 lbs. H. 3. tea at 1.30, 30 llia.coffee at .30, 56 It*. 

,^la. ram at 1.35^53 Itis.lump sugar, ,30, Sgnlls. 
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Utica, January 9, 1828. 



2 



12 
J 

13 
T 



Thomas Thrifty, 
To cash as per receipt 



3 

15 
1 



SamH S. Snow, Jr. 
To an order on Peter Pimp for tailoring 
<< goods as per bill rendered and receipt 



Dr. 



Cr. 



Pettr Pimp, 
By acceptance of my order in favour of S. S. Snow 
*' amt. of his bill this day rendered 



Dr. 



dsaph AMon, 
By cash as per receipt 



Cr. 



Peter Pimp, 
To goods dePd his order, receipted 
« 4 yds B. B. cloth at 6.25 



J9r. 



17 
1 



Som'l S. Snoio, 
By M. Hunt's note at 4 mo. on Int. 
" cash in full of acct. as per receipt 



Cr. 



ylii .. A 



William Ward, . Dr. 

To amt. of bill of goods del'd P. Pimp as per order 
<' 4 yda. B. 6. cloth dePd his son at 6.50 



William Ward, 
By his note in full of account 



Cr. 



Hiram Homer, 
'3y cash on acct. per receipt 



Cr. 



Peter Pimp, 
To goods as per bill rendered his man 
" do. " del*d his wife 



Dr. 



Daniel Dunn, 

To amt. of his order in favour of V. Vance 
'* goods dePd his son per receipt 
*' goods dePd his daughter pec recei\)t 



Dr. 



\ 



«7 37 
8991 



27 
22 



37 

50 



150 



200 



54 
25 



61 



113 
3 



50 

78 



18 
26 



19 



,M 



19 



77 53 



13 
19 



100 



14 

18 



33 



32 



112 
71 

11 87(82 



63 
IS 
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Utiea, January 18, 1828. 



2 



^ 



20 
"2 



Tfiomas Thrifty, Dr, 

To amt. ofliis order in favour of C. Cook 
" amt. of his order in favour of D. Draper 



Benj, Butler, Dr. 

To 1 15. alspice .33, 1 1-2 lb. ginger .50, 1-4 lb. nut- 
meg at 4. 50 
" 1 Ib.H. tea, 1.25, 6 Ib.coffee, .28, 41b.chocolate, .40 
" 8 lb. raisins,. 13, 1-2 Ib.cloves, 1.50, 52lb.suffar, .21 
<< 3 hats for boys at 1.75, 3 axes, 1.75, 1 kni^, 1.25 



By cash on acct. as p^r receipt 



2 

21 
2 



Daniel Dunn, 

By 150 bu. wheat at .85 

" 150 bu. oats at .22 



Cr. 



George Grout, (Albany,) Dr, 

To 500 bu. wheat at 1.12 1-2 
"400bu.com .50 } dpl'd as per receipt 

" 400 ** oats .28 



2 

T 

22 
"2" 



George Grout, Cr, 

By accep. my draft 3 mo. favour bank of Utica 



Benj, Butlei; Dr. 

To goods delivered his order 
" cask lOd nails, 146 lbs. tare 13, 133 Ibsi, at .10 



Daniel Dunn, Cr. 

By cash on acct. by the hand of J. Joy, per receipt 



23 
2 



Hiram Homer, 
To goods deVd his order in favour of bearer 
do dePd his son per bill rendeied 



Dr. 



tt 



Thomas Thrifty, Cr. 

By 300 bu. wheat del'd 6. Grout (Albany) at 1.00 

" 300 « com " «« « .45 

" 300 " oats « " " .25 



Kote. In a day book tbere ahonldbe bo parti of the pace left raeant 
and BO iniB«Ung of dates on the mar^. If ft«lWTG6 1»B^«u^i^t(»^ 
let the date ttaad ia the charge. 



2 

4 

13 

11 



26 
33 
55 
75 



31 

20 



89 



127 
33 



562 
200 
112 



50 



50 



55 
62 



50 
63 



11 



8y 



33 
33 



300 

135 

75 



\ 



16 
30 



\ 



160 



50 



874 



50 



1000 



66 



62 



46 



50 



41 
38 



51 

88 



510 



\"-\ 
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Utica, January 23, 1828. 



25 
2 



Dr. 



George Grout, (Albaiky,) 

To 800 bu.wheat at 1.12 1*2 ) 
*< 300 *' corn |60 Wel'd 6. Grout per receipt 
« aOO " o*ts .28 J 



S. S» Snow, Ih\ 

To 16 yds.tioking at .625, 42 Ibs.Iive gee^ feathers at .625 
« 84 lbs. common feathers at .50, 1 pie<» ferret, 1.26 



27 
2 

2 



Enoch E/nos, 

To an order on S S. Snow 
« goods delM his order per receipt 



Dr. 



S. S. Snow, 

By arat. of my order in firrour of E. Enos 
*' cash on acct. per receipt 



Cr. 



33750 
150 

84 



3625 
4325 



George Grout, Cr. 

By my accep. draft at 4 mo. in favour of Bank of Utica 



Enoch Enos, Dr. 

i^o my noto payable tx> his order at the bank of Utica, at 4 
mO| lor discount 



28 

T 



29 
"2 

30 
"1 

31 
1 



£noe/i Enos, 

By cash 

'^ his note at 4 mo. payable at 0. B. B. 



Cr. 



97 

— 97 



Asaph Ashton, 

To sundry goods dePd as per receipt 

do do delM his order in favour of bearer 



Dr. 



« 



Peter Pirnp, 
By cash on acct. per receipt 



Cr. 



Enoch Enos, 

By cash on acct. per receipt 



Cr. 



SamH S. Snow, 
To goods delM bis order, in favour of B. Ball 
« do do do do H. Hull 



Dr. 



Asaph Ashton, 

To sundries per bill rendered per receipt 



Dr. 



Kathan Noble, 



Dr. 



To goods del'd his order per receipt 
' cash as per order in favour of B. Bettis, receipted 



2}L '^^omas Thrifty, 
//To cs»h as per receipt 



Dr. 



11913 
7414 



W 



— 300 



$571 



79 



50 



50 



97 



80 

500 

. 

300 



193! 
50 

100 



67 
82 



71 



72 
91 



50 



84 47 
100 



350 
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Leger B. property of A B. 

ALPHABET. 



A Ashton, Asaph 1 



B Butler, Benj. 2 



C Cash 



D Dann, Daniel 2 



K £no9, Enoch 2 



F 



G Grout, Geo. 2 



II Horner^ Hiram 1 



K 



L 



M 



N Noble, Nath. 1 







Q 



R Randal, Ralph 1 



S Snow, Sam'l S. 2 



T Thrifty, Th03. 2 



W Wwd, William 1 



P Pimp, Polev m 



i 
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(A 



1828. 
Jan. 1 
22. 



Ih\ Hiram 

To baU ofaccU folio 1 
« sopdriei 

NoTS. Here the debt 
side IB the largest, and 
the acct. is ihade even 
by carryii^ the am. due 
to th^ debit side of legV 
C. The bal. 94.17, 
will be an item in the 
new inventory. 



1828. 
Jan.!. 



Dr. 



Ralph 



lis 

80 



/ 
3& 



#194 



1828. 

Jan. S. 

IS, 

17. 



17 



1828. 

Jan. 17. 

31. 



1828. 

Jan. 3. 

15. 



To sundiies 

Note. Here the debit 
and credit are equal, 
the acct. therefore bal- 
lances itself. 

Dr. Peter 

To sundries 
« ditto 
« ditto 

Note. If upon exam-1 
inatioQ, errors have 
been committed in pos 
ting, they should be 
corrected by eounter 
charges in the leger. 

Dr. William 

To m^^andize 
« sundries 



41 



Hoimer, Cr. \ 



23 
79 
32 



135 



67 



58 
61 
32 



1828; 
Jan. 2. 



By cash 
*< bal. to leg. C. pa. 9 

Note. On writing up 
ibe leger, each charge 
must be post mariEed, 
when transferred, by 
placing the fotio to 
which it is carried, in 
the margin between 
two parallel lines. 

Randall Cr. 



$194 



By sundries 



61 



1828. 

Jan. 9. 

28. 

31. 



Dr. J>Caihan 

. 1828. 

Jan. 6. To sundries 



33 

44 



9. 
31. 



" ditto 
« ditto 



Dr. 



77 



Pimp. 



Cr. 



34 
19 



53 



By sundries 
" cash 
** bal. to Ipg. C.pa. 10 

Erasures should not be 
allowed, but the whole 
should stand fur an4 
full, and free from sus- 
picion. 



100\ 

9417 



17 



1828. 
Jin. 15. 



1828. 

Jan. 5* 

8. 

38. 

dft 



Asaph 



I 






To merchandize 
-^^ sundries 

" ditto 

" ditto 



78 

33 

184 



^96 



Ward. Cr. 

By note 



52 

83 

47 



82 



\ 



18'26 
19166 
19327 

71^ 



1828. 

Jan. 6. 

31. 



1828. 
Jan. 13. 
81. 



JS'ohle. Cr. 

By sundries 
« bal. to leger C. p. 9 



A^hton. ^ Cr. 

cash 

bal. to leg. C. p. 14 



By cash 



\ 



41 



61 



49 
50 
45 



87 
64 



136 



51 



7755 



113 

183 

296 



82 
82 



27468 
474 6S 
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18 
Si 



Dr. ThouHU 



1828 
Jan. 12 To cash 



1828 
Jan. 
25 
29 



1828 
Jan. 17 



9{To sundries 
" ditto 
" ditto 

Note. Accounts are said 
to balance when the debit 
and credit sides are equal 
—or amount to the same 
sum. If the debit sidt is 
the smallest sum, then a 
charge is made for the 
bal.', and if the credit side 
is a smaller sum, then a 
credit is entered for the 
deficiency, and the book 

Dr. Daniel 

To sandhoi 



1828 
Jan. 18 



1828 
Jan. 18 
23 
31 



1828 

Jan. 25 

27 

31 

/ 



" >undn«s 

" cash 

" bal.tolef.C.fo. 16 



Dr. Sam'hS. 



Dr. 



Benj, 



To bal. of account 
" sundries 



Dr. George 

To- sundries 
" ditto 
" bal. lolcg.C.p.l8 



Dr. Enoch 

To sundries 
« note 
*< baltoleg.C.io.19 



$902 



150 
118 

350 
284 



i 



13 
46 
59 



117 

79 
140 



337 



28 
50 
63 

41 



270 



II 
66 



78 



874 
671 

64 



1600 



97 

300 

2 



1828 
Uan. 13 

25 
31 



68 



89 
46 

35! 



60 
50 



97 
03 



40011 



1828 

Jan. 6 

23 



Thrifty. Cr. 



By sundries 
<« ditto 



Note. Thehftlanceof 
284.46 will go to the cred- 
it side iu leger C. and 
show that so ma<di re> 
mains unpaid. 



#90259 



Snow. 



Cr. 



1828 
Jan. 20 

22 
31 



1823 

Jan. 31 



1828 
Jan. 21 
27 



1828 
Jan. 21 
27 



By sundries 
" ditto 
" bal. to leg. C. p. 15 

is hahmced thoagfa the 
account is notsettfed; for 
all balances are carried 
forward to a new book, 
and r main uniiquidatea 
charges. Bahncing the 
accounts, therefore, im- 
plies, in this sense, mere- 
h balancU^ the books, 
for the purpose of open 
ing anew set. 



Dunn. 



Cr. 



By sundries 
** cash 
" bal. to leg. C. p. 19 



Butler, Cr. 

Bybal. toleg.C.p.20 



Grout. Cr. 

By acceptance 
" ditto 



Eno9. 



By sundries 
** cash 



Cr. 



39259 
510 



117 

80 

140 



337 



16050 



62 

47 



270 



78 



28 
13 



41 



50 
58 

58 



35 



1000 
500 

1500 



\ 
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1828 
Jaiu 4 
7 



Dr. 

ToR.K««i»l 
<* the drawer, 1st week 



9 

13 

it 

16 



To cash on hind 
** A. AshtoD 
<< S. S. Snow 
« the drawer,2d week 



Ig To cash on [land . 
« " H. Homer 
(c *( B. Butler 

21 ' BankofUtica 

22 " I)* Dunn 
24 " the drawer, 3d week 



25 
<{ 

271 
«( 

28 

CI 

31 



To cash on hand 
" S. S. Snow 
*< BankofUtica 
« £. EnoB 
« P. Pimp 
" E. Eno8 
** the drawer,4thweek 



CcLshn 

1828 
Jan. 7 



Cr. 



1964 

1964,57 
25 



78 



Bj cash on hand 



12 
16 



24 



By T. Thrifty 
'* cash on hand 



0253' 



m 



150 
606 



By cash on hand 



31 

c< 

ti 



By N.Noble 
" T. Thrifty 
*■* cash on hand 



302 



3092 



756 



1964 



100 
150 

2842 07 



87 
87 

57 




Note 1 This specimen represents the mode of keeping the cash book, when 
}1 is balanced but once a week; It is more usual, however, to bakuice the cash 
^account each day. Cash in bank, is cash on hand. 

Note 2. In order that A B may know the result of his month's work, he must 
proceed and take an inventory of stock, rating each article at prime cost; and 
subtract the amount from his first stocky then the balance of what he has due 
•ver what he owes, with the excess of his cash over his first stock will show what 
he has gained by trade. 



An Improved method of keeping accounts. 

The third and last form of book keeping, which I shall 
present to the consideration of the inquiring pupil, is a recent 
improvement ©f the old Italian method of book keeping, by 
double entry. This plan is based upon the hypothesis, that e? - 
€ry debit has a corresponding credit, and eveiy credit a cones- 
ponding debit. Only two books are requisite; one called the 
day book, which in fact is botl\ day book and journal, and the 
e&er, the leger. The following specimens will sufficiently 
illustrate the mode of pTepanng^xv^Vu^^Y^ic^^^^^^'^^ 



AFPSIIDIX. 695 

To simplify the subject of accounts, it may not be improper 
to arrauge them under three heads: real, personal, and imag- 
inary. 

Renl accounts, are those which refer to bonds, notes, fast 
property, merchandise, &c. each of which may have its sepa- 
rate title in the leger. Personal accounts are the debts which 
stand charged to individuals, and imaginary accounts are noth- 
ing more tibian fictitious titles invented to represent the mer- 
chant or factor: they refer to loss and gain, interest, commis- 
sion, &c. 

Tbe debits and credits of all titles admiUed iaCo the leger^ 
may be regulated and adjusted by the following general 

RuLKs. 1. A real account is made Dr. when property passes 
into the hands of the merchant or buyer, for all it costs, and 
also for all charges for repairs, improvements, &c. — cmd it is 
made Cr. when it goes out of his hand, for all it brings, and 
likewise for rents, profits or interest. 

SU A personal account is made Dr. when the person gets 
trusted, for the amount of trust; and also when he is paid the 
whole or a part of what he may have trusted; — and he is made 
Cr. when he pays the whole or a part of his debt, and also 
when he extends the amount of his credit* 

3. An imaginary account is made Dr. when a loss is sus- 
tained; and it is made Cr. when a profit has accrued. 

In all cases when property of any kind, comes into your 
hands, it is debited for what it costs, and the property with 
which you pay, is credited for the amount paid. Thus: A B, 
the merchant, buys a house and pays half money and half 
goods; — now, real estate is Dr. and cash, and merchandise 
are Cr. He exchanges a lot of coffee for a lot of tea; — here 
merchandise is Dr. and n^erchandise is Cr. A B receives inter- 
est on a bond; — ^here cash is made Dr. and profit and loss is 
Cr.— therefore, the thing received is made Dr. to the thii^g de- 
livered, and the thing delivered is made Cr. by the thi^g re- 
ceived. This principle is inseparable from every trsmsaction* 

The ordinary negotiations of a merchant, are — buying and 
selling; receiving and paying; assigning and settling; draw- 
ing and remitting; borrowing and lending; insured apdvget- 
ting insured; protetiting and paying protests, ship^n^ ajDil 
receiving shipments, &c. and all or any ot \!cv.^^^ W to^ ^^ 
for himself, or as an agent for others. 

Ee 
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DAY BOOK. 



Boltoii. Mam. 1828. 
(2) 



Inventory of the effects ofAB. 
Jan. W06 acres of land, house and barn« &c, 3180.00 



\ Cash, 

1 yoke of working cattle, 5 years old, 

1 span of bay horses, 6 yean old, 

4 milch cows, 

6 head of neat stock, 
30 head of sheep, 

4 head of store hogs, 
.3 bbls. mess pork, , 

1 do. prime beef 
300 bu. wheat in sheaf, 
300 «• com, 
400 « oats, 

20 tons of bay. 
Fanning utensils, and household furniture 



231.32 

80-^ 

180 1 




590 



250 250 



A B stands indebted CLsfolhwa; 
A bond to C D, in part pay't for farm, 
** note to H. Henshaw, at 6 mo. 
On acc't, D. Dunbar, 
• do H. Holbrook, 



1300.00 

1X3,36 

27.60 

16.76 



4712 



32 



Sold Hu^h Uolbrook, del'd at his bam, on acc't, 
3 toi s of hay, at 7.50, per receipt, 



Sold Peter Prouty, for cash, del*d at my house, 
80 bushels of oats, at .28 cts. 22.40 

50 do. corn •• .50 cts. 25 



Bought of James Johnson, on a credit of 6 mo. for 
which 1 have given him my note, 1060 lbs. of flax 
at 13 cts. deli'd at my house, 



Sold Daniel Dunbar, 250 busUels of wheat, 

at 93 cts 
100 bushels corn, at .50 cts. . 
100 do. oats, at .28 cts. 

Rec'd in pay't, bal. of his acc*t against me 
His note at 3 mo. on int. for the bal. 



232 50 
60 
28 



27 50 
283 



^ $310 50 

O.scouhttd n«v note of alSr.SO, in the hands of J« 
Johnson, at six mo. for 7 per cent, per ann. 
/ Paid him in cash, 132 97 



1457 61 



22 



SO 



47 iO 



137 



80 



310 



50 






^'i^ 



JOUBNAL. 



General stock 



Billi pajable 
D. Dunbar 
a. Holbrook 
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DAY BOOK. 



BoltOD, 1628. 
(4) 



iBold to Sam'l 8. Sweet, fot a dnlt on H, Hobbs at 
GO days, accepted, 128 cordc of hwd wood, stand- 
ing, at 80 ctB. per cord, 



Jan. 12|i'<ud cath for weaving^ 65 y^s of domestic caipet- 

I ing, at 22 cf . a yard, ^ 

34 bo't of Dudley Smith, on acc't, per bill, 

3 lbs. hyson tea, a 1.25, 30 lbs, of coffee, a .22, 

6 lbs. chocolate, a .37, 1-2 bbl, shad, 6.25, 

1 cwt. B. sugar, 10.25, 15 lbs, loaf sugar, 19 cts 



18 



Drew my order on Dudley Smith in favour of James 
Owen, for the amt. of one month's labour, being 
in full of his demand, 



Sold' Dudley Smith, on acc't, del'd at his house, 
6 tons of hay, at $8, 



20 Sold to J. & J. How, of Boston, for cash, 1000 lbs, 
of flax, at 18 3-4 cts. per lb. by the agency of Dud- 
ley Smith, who has chained me for transportation 
and oommission, 12.50 

Am't of flax, 187,60 



Helped Sam'l 8. Sweet, by my man James, and with 
my team, to draw wood to market, 22 1-2 days, at g2, 



Sent to Boston market by D. Simpson, two bbls. of 
mess pork which he sold for cash, at 11,50 23 —• 
100 bushels oats, sold at 30 ots. 30 — 

20 do com, at 66 cts. 1120 



64 20 
Paid Mr, Simpson for transp'n & commis*n, 6 80 



25 The Worcester bank has discounted for my benefit, 
the following notes: D. Dunbar, 282 50 

S. S, Sweet's draft, 102 40 
My note of 4 mo.^to D* Smith, and by him en- 
dorsed, 200 — 



Discount,. 



584 90 
22 — 



Note, Account books should be ruled with red 
iii^ l>ut written up with black. No erasures should 
be made, nor blank pages ot part of pages left, to be 
.valid evidence in law, books must be kept correctly. 



I 



I 



102 

14 

10 
8 

13 

16 

48 



40 

30 

SS 
4,7 
10 



200 



45 



sr 



40 



563 90 



lalBUU receirable 



ISlFamily experwea 
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I2|8a muel S. Sweet 



13 Profit and luaa 



£e2 



I 



7oe 
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Bolton, 18S8. 
(6) 



i*>4 



«i]^3 Ofjl^aid C. DakiO) cash in part, on my bond to him of\ 
#1300 900 — 

Int. up to this date 32 6S 



Vfb. 6 



r — ■ ■ ■ — ■-_ III — I - \ ' Ti, 

Sold to Joseph Stebbins, 6 acres of wood land, the poifit 
lying next to his fann, at $88.50 per acre 531 — 

Rec'd in payment, cash in part 400 — 

His note due in ten days for bal. 131 - 



Sold Aaron Hall, 25 cords ox ik wood, ieVd at his door, 
at 3.75 per cord, and received in payment, his drafl on 
the town treasurer, at 10 days sight, accepted 



Lost, supposed to have been killed by dogs, three head 
of store sheep, valued at 2,25 



Paid Nancy Hill, the house maid, on acc't, by an order 
on Dudley Smith 



Received cash of Joseph Stebbins, the amt. of his note 
due this day 

t6J|Bought at auction, tor cash, 3 cows of the tirst qnality, 
f at 15.50 45 SO 



I 15 half blood sheep, a 1.75 
64 tons of hay a 5.50 



1 



^ 



26 25 
352 — 



Jl 






Received of the town treasurer, cash to the amt. of Aaron 
Hall's draft, due this day 



Loaned T. C. Clark, on his note, endorsed by his broth- 
er, P. Clark, at 3 mo. on int. 



1 



932 



65 



531 



93 
617 



76 



I8j 
131 



5# 



4 Shipped to Baltimore, as an adventure, in the sloop May- 
weed, Capt. B. Bellows, and consigned to him to sell 
for cash, 64 tons of screwed hay, cost 5.50 352 — 
Expense of screwing, charged to my acc't by 

Dudley Smith '64- 

Expense of transportation to Boston, cash « 80 — 



"Mar.! 



Paid Worcester Insurance Co. in cash, 2 1-2 per cent, on 
the amt. of shipment to Baltimore 12.40 

Policy 75 

Id Dudley Smith, on accH, my lumber sleigh, with 
harness complete 



■ * A T . — __ 

S. S. Sweet has stopped payment, and wishes to com- 
pound with me for my aemand against him, of f45. I 

' nave therefore agreed to tske 50 per cent, on the amt. 
for which he gives me his father's note, endorsed by 



for which he gives me .^» ....„^. „ 
Ufl brother Ralphs at six mb. oti int 

f/Oltt 



22 501 

22 50] 



443 
93 

180 



75 
75 



496 



13 



16 
5t 



45\^ 



I 



<% 
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Debits. 



{7) 



Credits, 
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13 
13 



10 
11 



Billfl payable 
Profit and loss 



Cash 

Bills receivable 



11 
13 

13 

10 

10 
11 



Bills receivable 



Profit and loss 



Bills payable 



Cash 



Neat stock 
Produce 



10 



11 



Cash 



Bills receivable 



12 



Shipmentto Baltimore 



^h'pment to Baltimore 



12 



11 
13 



Dudley Smith 



Bills receivable 
Profit and loss 



900 
32 



400 
131 



93 
6 

18 

131 

71 
352 



93 



180 



490 



13 
37 



22 
22 






65 



75 
75 

50 



75 



75 



V 

m 



50 
50 



10 Cash 



10 



10 
10 

12 
11 
10 



11 



10 



11 

12 
10 



Real estate 



Real estate 



Neat stock 



Dudley Smith 



Bills receivable 



Cash 



Bills receivable 



I Cash 



10 
12 



12 



\ ' 



Produce 

Dudley Smith 
Cash 



Cash 



Furniture 



Sami S. Sweet 



93265 



531 



93 



75 



€75 

18 50 

131 



443 



75 



93 



75 



180 



352 

64 

80 



13 
37 



15 
50 



45-^ 
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DAY BOOK. 



Bolton, 1888. 
. (8) 



Mar. 9 



13 



This day settled with my man, James Owen, and paid , 
him in full, by an order on Dudley Smith, per rec't 



IS 



18 



29 



30 



Received, io cash, amt. of sales, 64 tons of hay, sold at 
Baltimore for my acc't, per B. Bellows, at 22.50 per 
ton, 1440 — 

Paid freieht and incidental charces, per bills, 
and vouchers, rendered by B. Bellows, 331.63 
Commiss. 5 per cent, to Capt. Bellows 72 — 
Postage and other expenses 2.87 

— 406 50 



Bot. of Joel Meed, for cash, 31 1-2 acre s of meadow ad- 
joining my farm on Mill Creek, at $29 1-2 per acre, as 
per deed, this day recoided in the clerk*a o ffice 

Discounted my note of $113.36, at 6 nio. from Jan. 1, in 
the hands of H. Henshaw. Cash paid 111 — 

Discount allowed 2 36 



■■ ■ mm i^i— * ■ ^ I I I n ■ ■ , 

T. £. Clark has tliis day paid his uotCj uated teh. ib, ai 
90 days, with interest thereon. Note $180 — 

Interest l 42 



25 



1037 



929 



5f 



26 



11336 



181 



42 



ALPHABET FOR 



B Bills payable 
Bills receivable 

C Cash 



B Daniel Dunbar 

-^ Dudley Smith 



F Furniture 

Family expenses 



13 
12 

11 



12 
13 



13 
13 



G General stock 



H H. Holbrook 



la 



12 



K 



M 



JOURNAL. 



3 Shipment loBaltimore 1' 



P Produce 
Profit and loss 


12 
13 


Q 




R Real estate 


n 


S Shipment to Baltimore 
Samuel S. Sweet 


13 
13 
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18S8 

Jan. 1 

Mar.181 



Dr. 



Real 



To general atock 
cnh 



M 



1828 

Jan. 1 

3 

20 

u 

26 

Feb. 5 

15 

18 

Mar.l3 
It 



1828 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 16 



Note. The debit 
aide shows the amt. 
of A B's real estate, 
IS it will stand in a 
new inventoiy. 



Dr. 



Cash 



To general stock 
" produce 
" sundries 
" produce 
** sundries 
** real estate 
'* bills receivable 
•« do do 
" shipment to Bait. 
^ sundries 



3180 
929 



4109 



25 
25 



Note. The Dr. side 
shows what cash A B 
had on hand when he 
ppened his books, 
and what he received 
in way of business. 



Dr. 



J^eat 



To general stock 
" cash 



Note. A B com- 
menced with $461 
worthof neat stock, 
and bonght $71.75 
worth, hence he had 
$532.75 worth, but 
he lost $6. 75 worth; 
therefore he has on 
hand $526 worth, 
which must be debt- 
[ed on the bal. Bheet.|[ 



32 
40 
50 
40 

m 



231 

47 
187 

57 
662 
400 
131 

9375 
|l03750l 
1S142 



1828 
Jan. 9 
Feb. 5 



i< 



2930 



461 
71 



532 



19 



75 



75 



1828 

J«an. 9 

12 

30 

Feb. 16 

21 

24 

Miar.lS 
29 
30 



Estate. Cr. 

By bills receivable 
*' sundries 
" bills receivable 
** balance 

Note. The three 
first items show A 
B's receipts from his 
real estate;the fourth 
is introduced to bal- 
ance the acct. and 
will be debted on the 
balance sheet. 

/Account. Cr, 

By sundries 
" furniture. 
" sundries 
" sundries 
" bills receivable 
*' shipment to Bait 
" ditto ditto 
** real estate 
" bills payable 
« cash on hand 



102 

531 

93 

3382 



49 

75 
10 



41092? 



1828 
Feb. 5 



\ w 



Note. The Cr. side 
shows what A B paid 
out in way of busi- 
ness, and what he 
had on hand on clos 
ing his books. 

Stock, Cr. 

By profit and loss 
'* balance 



\ 
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7tf5 



1828 

Jan. 

4 

26 

teh. 16 



ITo 



Dr. Produce 



general stock 
" Dills payable 
" sundries 
" cash 



1828 
Jan. 7 



1828 
Jan. 2 



Note. The produce 
on hand is merely 
assumed to baJance 
theaccpunt. Had an 
inventory been ta 
ken the bal. would 

Dr. Daniel 

To produce 

Note. This acct. 
balances itself, be 
cause the Dr. and Cr. 
sides are equal. 

Dr. Hugh 

To produce 

Note. This account 
shows^a bal.due from 
Holbrook, of 5.75, 
carried to the debit 
side nfhis account in 
leger B. folio 12. 



1828 
Jan. 7 



(I 



Feb. 5 

u 

Mar. 6 

« 



Dr. 



BiUs 



To produce 

* real estate 
'do do 

* caeh 

* S. S. Sweet 
real estate 



/ 



590 

137 

12 

352 



1092 



27 



22 



282 
102 
131 
180 
22 
93 



81215 



\ 



80 
50 



30 



50 



50 



50 
40 



50 
75 



1828 

Jan.'2 

3 

7 

18 

20 
u 

Feb, 27 



1828 
Jan. 1 



Accour^i. Cr. 

By H. Holbrook 

" cash 

^* sundries 
" Dudley Smith' 
" Cash 
'* sundries 
" shipment to Bait 
On hand to balance 

probably have fallen 
the other side, illas- 
much as A B'sfamr 
ily expenses must 
have swallowed up 
a share of it. 

DuTibar, Cr. 

By general stock 



1828 
Jan. 1 



1828 
Jan. 25 
Feb. 15 
18 
Mar.31 



Holbrook. Cr. 

By general stock 
" bal. leg. B. fo. 12 



Receivable. Cr. 



By sundries 
" cash 
" do 
" do 
" balance 

Note. This acct. 
shows that A B re- 
ceived the money on 



50 
40 



22 
47 
310 
48 
5740 



187 

352 

67 



50 



BO 



1092 



27 



16 



22 



384 

131 

93 

180 
2T 



30 



50 



75 
75 

50 



90 
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18t8 
Jan. 1 



1828 
in. 1£ 
Mar. 2 



Dr. Fwmitwct 

To general stock 
« cash 



Dr. Dudley 



.Fan. ISJTo produce 
" mmiture 
*' balance 



1828 
Jan. 20 



1828 
Feb. 24 



Dr, Samuel S. 

To profit and loss 

Note. This acc't, 
like that of Dun bars, 
closes itself, but the 
history of it is, that 
he luu9 not yet pud a' 

Dr> Shipment 



850 
143 



1828 
Jan. 14 



To sundries 
" cash 
" profits loss 



( 



$264 



48 
37 
38 



50 

75i 
J 

11825 



45 



30 



1828 
J^Iar. 2 



Account. Cr* \ 



By D. Smith 
'* on hand to bal. 



1828 
Jan. IS 

20 
Feb. 14 

24 
Mar.lO 



1828 
Mar. 6 



Smith. 



Cr. 



By bills payable 
'* sundries) v 
*' bills payable 
''shipment to Bait. 
" bills payable 



Sweet. 
By Sundries 



Cr. 



Dr. Family 

To Dudley Smith 

Note. This title 
might have been dis- 
pensed with, and 
profit & loss might 
nave been made Dr. 
to D. Smith. The 
example may be use- 
ful however to those 
who keep an acc't of 
family expenses. 






490 

13 

543 

1037 



31 



/ 



15 
35 

50 



92 



cent, but has merely 
£;iven other names 
for one half of it. 



3750 



$364 



836 



80 
30 



1828 
Mar. 13 



1828 
Mar.31 



Baltimore. Cr. 
By cash 



Expenses • Cr. 

By balance 

Note. The compi- 
ler of this work took 
the trouble of opetiing 
a family acc't, from 
1815tol818induaife, 
upon the plan of this 
specimen: the result of 
which, fully satisfies 
hira that many families 
in moderate circum- 
stances, are apt to 
swell their expenses 
to a frightful amt.^ not 
so much by furnishing 
their actual wants, lib 
erally, as by gratifying 
their imaginary wansj 
a hint to which he res- 



15 
18 
18 
64 
18 



118 



45 



50 
50 

35 

35 



1037 



50 



31 



92 






(, 



Dr. Bilh, 




11 


ro Bondrifls 


(:j7 5(i 


" Dudley Smith 




"cad, 




■' Dudley Smith 




" do. do. 




" BindrieB 




" bstaace 


,■^4^1^. 


Dr. Profit 4- 


!7ji'i6 


;-OBilDdiies 




" cuh 


;7.. 


" neat rtock 




" S. 8. Sweet 


iiM, 


" bal. neat giiin 






596 


90 


Dr. P«to«e 






To real estate 


3S82 


1(1 


"cash 


33 


la 


" neat stock 






" produce 


GTsnl 


" kolbrook 


5175 




sl 


" furniture 




" family e^>eneei 


Ja's 


!355 


60 


Dr. Gmtral 






ro nindriea 


1457 


61 


" Block 


3774 


es 


5232 


« 



PaytAle. Cr.l\ 

M^geaend etoik 
produce 
sundtiea 



Lost. 



Cr. 



By bills payable 
" 8. S. Sweet 
" bills pajablc 

"ahipmenttoBalt. 



By Dudley Smith 
" IhIU payable 



1774 7» 
1395 !9. 



Stock. 
By aoadrit 



NoiB. The foresmng is all that the liiaitB of thia woik will sdmil, anA 

~ to be Buflident, without going into a detailed illuatratioit 

IB Boholar to ' ' - - ■ - 

,. -— , . hai may m — 

pleamre, and if he please, iotroduGe company a 
^-—•—l accounts, aU of which us conducted upon tlie a 
sdin the above emn^. 
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A 0ERIE8 OF FORMS OF NOTES, RECEIPTS, BONDS, DEEDS, &C^ 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THEIR NATURE, ANI> 
THE MANNER IN WHICH THEV ARE REGARDED, IN STAT- 
UTE AND U8AOB : EXHIBITING , A SPECIES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE WHICH SHOULD BE FAMILIAR TO EVERT MAN ifSr 
COMMUNITY. 

1. PROMISOR Y NOTES. 

Note 1. A promisory note is a written evidence of debt, with an 
engagement to pa^. Although the practice of difierent commercial 
communities, has given to instruments of tills kind a variety of forms, yet 
in-law they are all regarded as belonging to the same species of obliga- 
tion. 

1. FORM OF A NOTE ON DExMAND. 

$100.00. For value received, I promise to pay Ji JB, or or- 
der, one hundred dollars on demand'y with interest. P P. 
Utica, July 4, 1886. 

Note 2. In the form of this note, and, indeed, of all instruments of the* 
kind, there are several particulars which should always be expressed in 
words, and others which mav stand in figupBB. Among the former^ may 
be classed the following: — The amount to be paid ; the time when pay- 
ment is to be made; the place where the payment is to be made, if any is 
designated, the place where, and the mmttk when the note is made, and 
the payee and payor's names should be written plain and in full, so as to 
leave no doubt of their identity. Of the latter, the' day of the month on 
which the note is made, and also the yetxr may stand in figures. The 
avMimJt for which the note is given, is likewise expressed in figures on the 
margin for ready reference. 

For vaitu received^ is usually expressed, though not absolutely necessary 
for the law presumes that all notes and bills of exchange are given for a 
valuable consideration. With interest^ is also written; but the law pre- 
sumes the note to have been demanded when due, and awards interest 
accordingly. The phrase, or order, makes the note negotiable; A B may 
put his name on the back of it, that La, endorse it, and pass it o^ as a bixnk 
bUL He, however, is liable to pay the note to the holder thereof if P P 
neglects to pay. A B however may, by agreement, write above his name^ 
loUhmU the guarantee of, which exhonerates him from all responsibihty. 
The note is subject to any just offset in the hands of P P, against A B, 
until he shall have received notice of its transfer. 

2. FORM OF A NOTE ON TIME. 

One dtfy after date, for value received, I promise to pay A J5, 
(^ bearer, at my store in Utica, one hundred dollars^ loith in- 
terest. Uticaj July 4, 1886. P P. 

$100.00. 

Note. This form is often used, and frequently found more convenient 
than the first form; it is negotiable without the endorsement of A B„ 
and may pass into many hands, any or all of whom may present it for 
payment to P P.; and no ofiset in his hands will lie, unless it be against 
hjm who collects it, and possession, before a suit at law is com> 
menced. Bj the adoption otlh\&{oins\^^«^«t^^^^s»»sLt«&Qt AB 
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is lost, for he is not under' the necessity of endorsing it in order to render 
it negotiable. 

3. FORM OF NOTE ON SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNT. 

$ 1 00. 00. This day reckoned and settled book accounts with 

Ji By and found due to him a balance of one hundred dollarSy 

which I hereby promise to pay to him or his order^ in sixty 

days from date, with interest. Utica, July 4, 1886. 

P P. 

Note. TTirs form is well adapted to the purposes for which it is given ; 
to wit: the balance due A B on settlement of account. It saves the trou- 
ble of separate receipts, for when paid and preserved, it refers to the set- 
tlement, and answers all the ends of a receipt in full of accounts. On a 
settlement of accounts, it is also safe for the parties to record that set- 
tlement in their respective hooks, signed by both parties, with the entry 
of the proper date. It is also safe for each party to enter in full each item 
that goes to make the balance, that the whole may appear and remain 
open for subsequent investigation, if necessary. It is P P*8 business to 
look up his note, and pay it off at the close of sixty days, or he suWects 
himself to the cost of a suit; for although it is customary for the holder of 
the note to present it for payment, yet he is not legally bound to do so. 
As a receipt, this note cuts off all causes of action, for debt on account, 
unless it can be made to appear fully, that an error had been committed 
in the settlement. , 

4. PROMISORY NOTE ON TIME. 

$100.00. jyinety days after dale, for value received, I 
promise to pay to^the order of A B, at the bank of Utica, ono 
hundred dollars. P P. 

Utica, July 4, 1886. 

Note. This is the ordinary form of a note designed to be discounted, 
and subsequently paid at the Bank. To efiect which A B endorses it, and 
if necessary, other endorsers are obtained, all of whom are liable to the 
bank, and the promisor, P P, is liable to all the endorsers. If P P is iina- 
ble to pay, then the first endorser is liable to the others; and if he is una- 
ble, then the second is liable; hence, the last endorser incurs the least 
responsibility. 

It is incumbent upon the bank, however, in order to secure the endors- 
er's liability, to have the note protested by a notary public, for non-pay- 
ment on the evening of the day on which it is payable, (which by custom 
is three days after it falls due,) and to give notice in writing to each of the 
endorsers. If. the written notice and protest are neglected or delayed, the 
endorsers are exhonerated, unless they shall have previously waved no« 
tice, by written agreement. 

The three days which the note runs beyond the stipulated time of nine- 
ty days, before it is payable, are called days of grace. They are in fact a 
mere mercantile regmtion, and always allowed unless rdinquished by 
special stipulation. 

In computing time, the day on which the note is made is not included, 
but if payment falls due, on Sunday, it must be made on Saturday^ot qto- 
test insues. 
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5. A JOINT AND SEVERAL NOTE BY THREE PERSONS. 

$100.00. Forvalue received, toe jointly and severaXl'^ ^am- 
ise to pay to the order ofd B, at the bank of Utica^faur maaths 
after date, one hundred dollars. P P. 

Vtica, July 4, 1886. C C. 

D D. 

Note. TWs obligation is transferable by A B's endorsment, who, with 
all the parties on its face, are alike liable to the holder, either separately 
or collectively, and the oromisors are ahke holden to A B, if he pays it as 
endorsor. Should the holder resort to a suit to recover the above note 
and the parties deny their signatures, it will be incumbent on him to prove 
their names by some competent witness, conversant with their writing. 
Pormerljr it was customary to call a witness to test notes of hand, but 
the practice was attended with some dificulty, and has therefore gone out 
of use. 

6. NOTE OF HAND FOR A SPECIFIC ARTICLE. 

Six montki after dcUe, I promise to pay A B, ai his store in 
UHca, one hundred bushels of merchantable wheat, at ninety - 
five cents a bushel, Utica, July 4, 1886. 

100 bushels wheat P P. 

Note. This note is not negotiBblef for all negotiable paper must be 
made pajrable in mone^ only. A B, however, can assign his interest in the 
note by a written tranfcr on the back of it, or on a separate piece of paper. 
Nevertheless, should the holder resort to a suit for its recovery, the action 
must be brought in the name of A B, and will be subject to any offset in 
the hands of P P prior to its transfer, and even to the date of the suit, un- 
less A B or the holder shall have given P P due notice of the transfer. 

Should P P refuse or neglect to dehver the wheat of the kind specified, 
and at the place and time designated, (and no days of grace attach to this 
obhgation,) he violates his contract, and the nolder may demand the 
money. Had no price been named for the wheat, and had the article 
risen or fallen in market, then the market price at the time for delivery 
would fuc the amount of money designed as an equivalent. Hence, it is 
always safe for the price of the commodity to be named in the note. In 
fact, every paper instrument, intended to record the negotiations and 
transactions of men, shoiltld express unequivocally, what it is intended to 
import^ nothing more and nothing less. 

It may also be observed, that, as A B is not bound to receive the wheat 
after the expiration of the time specified, sp neither is he oblieed to te- 
ceive it, though tendered to him at an earUer day. Nevertheless, the 
mutual verbal agreement of the parties, well attested, is sufiicient to alter 
any or all of the conditions of the note, and even to annihilate it, provid- 
ed it is not sealed as well as signed. 

2. RBCBIPT8. 

KoTB 1. A receipt is a dicharge from debt either in full or in part. It 
should always expiess, in dear and unambiguous language and plain 
terms, the precise object for which it is made; after all, it is subject, in its 
most perfect form and style, to have the evidence which it carries upon 
ftaface, ejplained and even done slviv; V^^ Coitc^ of Ca^ts. 
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1. RECEIPT FOR MONEY ON ACCOUNT. 

Receivedy July 4, 1886, of A jB, the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars, to apply on account. 
$100.00. PP. 

Note. This is an ordinary receipt for money, paid on a common 
running account. It is a full discharge from debt to A B, for the 
amount specified; nevertheless, should any or all of the money, on 
subsequent examination, be found spurious, the receipt would be 
a dischargee no further than the money proved good, for A B, up- 
on satisfactory identity, is accountable for the bad money, not only 
as a matter of debt to P P, but as a matter of fraud to the public— 
To exhonerate himself from these accountabilities, he roust make 
the money good to P P, and give a satisfactory accauut of the man- 
ner in which he possessed himself of the spurious jnoney. For the 
safe keeping of tiiis and all other similar' discharges from debt, it 
should be written in a book prepared and kept for the purpose, and 
styled a Receipt Book. 

2. A RECEIPT IN FULL. 

Receivady Utica, July 4, 1886, of A B^ the sum of one dollar, 
in full of all demands to this date. 

$1.00. P P. 

Note. This form of a receipt, is a full discharge from debt of et- 
ery kind, and the strongest and safest, of a specific nature, that can. 
be Written, unless objections should lie against the amount said to 
have been received. Strong, however, as it is, P P may control it 
by positive proof that an error had occurred in the settlement of the 
accounts, out of which the receipt grew, which would materially 
change the result. Now as all receipts are subjects of examination 
and revision, and under the control of superior evidence, it seems 
safe to all parties concerned, to express the precise amount receiv- 
ed, rather than any indifferent sum. A receipt should be a brief, 
but exact history of the transaction to which it refers; any thing less 
or more mars its object. 

3. A PARTIAL PAYMENT ON A NOTE OR BOND, 

$50.00. Received, UticaJuly4, 1886, of A B, fifty dol- 
lars in part payment of the within obligation. ^ PP. 

Note. Endorsements of partial payments are frequently mad6 
without the signature of the receiver attached; the practice, howev- 
er, is incorrect, unmercantile, and dangerous. The holder's name 
should always vouch for what he receives, though the record be 
made in his own hand. 

4. RECEIPT FOR INTEREST ON A BOND. 

$50.00. Received, Utica, July 4, 18S6, o/ A B, fifty dol- 
lars infuU, for one yearns interest, due the ist inston his bondx 
upon which the same is endorsed. ' ^'^* 



I 
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NoTs. It is safe to endorse the interest or partial payment on the 
back of the instrument, drawing the same; for the record stands 
good though the loose receipt be lost, and the instrument, if con- 
veyed, carries with it all its evidences. Aiuch mischief, litigation, 
and loss has been occasioned, by loose and incorrect transactions of 
this kind. 

5. A RECEIPT FOH THE PAYMENT OF A LAST OBLIGATION. 

$100.00. Receivedy Uticd^ July 4, 1886, of J B, one hun- 
dred dollars in full for his note of the samt amount,' dated Uti- 
ctf, May 4, 1886, at two months, payable to the order of C D, 
and by him endorsed, which note appears tiow to be mislaid or 
lost, Jind I hereby obligate and bind myself to save harmless 
the said Ji B, iniMi C D, or either of them, from aU costs and 
damages which they or either of them, may sustain in regard 
to said note, PP. 

Note. This receipt is good in the hands of A B, or C D, against 
the note in question, in the hands of P P, but not in the hands of 
any one to.. .v horn P P may have transferred it; nor is it of any avail 
if P P is irresponsible. Therefore, A B may withhold payment 
without subjecting himself or his endorser, C D, to any expense, 
until he is indisputably indemnified; or he may withhold payment 
altojf ether until the note is produced. 

Had the lost ob\igat\on been a sealed instrument, the above re- 
ceipt wou\d not control it under any circumstances; for a discharge 
from a bond or other specialty, must be by a release under seal. 

3. ORDERS. 

•Note. An order is a species of draft implying a command, as 
from A to B, to pay over, deliver money or some specific article to a 
third person as C: — there are several kinds of them. 

1. AN ORDER TO PAY MONEY ON SIGHT. 

$100.00 Utica, July 4, 1886. 

Sir: — On sight hereof , pay to A B, or his order, 
the sum of one hutuired dollars, being for value received^ and 
flace the same^o the accoufd of 

Your Obedient Servant, 
C D, Esq.— JRowie. P P. 

NoTB. In bw, this order is regarded in all respects, as a promi- 
sory note; A B may order it paid to bearer, and pass it off as a bank 
bill. C D, however, may refuse to pay it; the holder then has his 
remedy on the drawer and the endorser. But C D may accept the 
draft, to pay on time with the holder's consent', but this act of the 
liolder ezhonerates the drawer and endorser from aU reiq>onsibiHty> 
though the acceptor should never pay. 
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2. ORDER AND DISCHARGE OF DEBT. 

$100.00 . Utica, July 4, 1886. 

Sib: — Pleaae pay to the order of ji B^ the sum of 
one hundred dollarsj and that amount endorsed hereon, shall be 
your discharge infuU of eUl demands^ from 

Your Obedient Servant, 

C D, Esq.— .fioroe. P P. 

NoTB. On payment of this draft, C D obtains a full discbarge 
from P P of all debt, except some specialty under seal or note not 
yet due. Should he acct pt to pay at a future time by the consent 
of the holder, he is bound to make his promise good; yet, should 
he fail, the holder cannot resort to P P for payment, because the 
ccmdition of the draft is changed without the consent of the draw- 
er. Nor can the holder come back to P P, shopid C D refuse to 
Accept or pay, unless he can prove that a valid consideration was 
l^iven for the order, inasmuch as value received is not expressed on 
the face of the draft:— Hence, it is always safe to use the phrase 
when an adequate consideration is given for an order. If no value 
is given, and the draft is not s>ccepted, tt of course belongs to P P. 

3. THE FORM OF A CHECK. 
$100.00 Utica, July 4, 1886. 

Cashier of the Bank of Utica, 

Pay A B, or bearer^ 
one hundred dollars. PP. 

NoTS« This is the form of an order, commonly called a check, on 
the cashier of a Bank, .to draw out money deposited in the name of 
P P. Here the law presumes value received, and if the bank re- 
fuse payment, then P P is holden to the bearer. Should the Bank 
pay the check, and subsequently find that P P had no funds on de- 
posite, no claim could lie against the receiver of the money.— 
Should the bank pay more or less than the amount of the check, 
and the receiver leave the bank before the error is detected, if ev- 
er corrected it is by the mutual agreement of the parties; therefore, 
it is safe for the receiver to count his money with care, before he 
leaves the bank or the presence of the teller. The possession of 
the check by the bank, is sufficient proof of the payment. 

4. BiLLS OF EXCHANGE. 

NoTx 1. A Bill of Exchange is nothing more nor less than an 
order for the payment of money; it is draw:n, however, in a more 
formal manner, and applied to more extensive and remote mercan- 
tile purposes. In ^eir nature, all biUs of exchange are alike, but 
in their use they are generally distinguished into two kinds; to wit: 
Jvreign hiUi and domeuiic biUt, 

Foreign bills are those drawn on persons residing beyond the seas 
or out of the country; they usually consist of three, caU a set of bilk, 
these are of like tenor and date but numbered from one to three. 

Domestic bills are also called inland bilU. They are drawn in one 
town or place, on persons residing in another fown or place, but in 
the same country. Both kinds may be drawn at «v(\v\. o^t fi»^'<Q5SA> 
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' U A FOREIGN BILL ON TIME, 

;f 1 00-0-0) sterling money. Utica, July 4, 1886. 

Atneto days afier sight, for iialut received, pay this my 
first Bill of Exchange, (second and third of the same tetuyrand 
date unpaid,) to the order of *A B, being for one hundred 
pounds sterling mon^, and plaice the same, without further 
advice, to the ckccqwnt of your 

Obedient Servant, 
C D, Esq. merchant, — London. P P. 

NoTs 2, The remaining two of the set, are drawn in the same 
vordfl, except in that part which is enclosed in the parenthesis, 
which, in the second, reads ^r«^ and t?drd unpaid, and in the third, 
^fint and $econd ^fpiid, and they are numbered 1, 2, 3, Each bill 
of the set being endorsed by A B, is sent to London by separate 
conveyances, for the purpose of safety, either of which reaching 
that city and being duly honoured, discharges the whole set. 

Each bill, on com'ng to the hands of the agent or factor in Lon- 
don, is presented to C D for acceptance, who, if he accepts, writes 
to that affect across the face of the bill, with the date; but if he 
neglects to accept, the bill is then taken to a, notary piiblic, and 
protested for non acceptance. At the end of ninety days, it is again 
presented to C D for payment; and if paid, the cost of the protest is 
added; but if not paid, it is again tak(;n to a notary public and pro- 
tested for non payment. It is thtn taxed with protests, postag-e^ 
commissVon, &c. and hurried back to its last owner on this side of 
the Atlantic, who immediately presents it, loaded with other poata^ 
ges, interest and ten per cent damages, to P P or A B for payment. 

The other parts of the set, on reaching London, pass through the 
fMune forms; and unless paid, returned to this country and taxed as 
the first> except the ten per cent and interest. 

Should C D accept and pay either of the set, he would be enti- 
tled to six day's grace, called in that country, uaance; and had they 
been drawn on sight, the same usance would obtain. The ten per 
cent, damages was originally a mercantile regulation, which long 
^since passed into a law, designed to prevent impositions of drafts 
where there were no funds. 

2, INLAND BILL ON TIME. 

f 100.00. Vtica, July 4, 1886. 

Sixty days after sight, for value received, pay to 
the order ofJi B, at the Bank of Rochester, one hundred doU 
larSf and place the same to my account, as per advice frmn 
your 

Humble Servantf 
C D, Esq. merchant, — Rochester, P P. 

Ncrs 1, This draft j on reaching Rochester, is immediately pre- 
sctitw'd to C D and accepted or protested, the same as a foreign 
bill, but if retimved dishonoured, no damages are taxed. Being 
znadc jpayabie at the bank, it must be present there on the day it 
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falls due, and up to the close of the 63d dty, on which it becomes 
payable. 

Should the holder at Rochester, vary the conditions of the draft 
in any respect to accommodate C D, or receive a part of the amount, 
without the consent of the parties aitachedto it, it does away their 
responsibility. ^ 

NoTS 2. An untold amount of business is carried on in almost all 
parts of the world, thrdugh the medium of bills of exchange, both 
foreign and domestic, in which there is frequently little else than a 
fictitious capital employed. But the operation is hazardous and of- 
ten attended with serious mercantile- disasters. Hence, the ten Det 
cent, damages on foreigfn bills, and hence, also, the extreme caution 
necessary in transactions of every kind of exchange. 

5. PENAL BONDS. 

Note 1, A penal bond, like a promisory note, is evidence of 
debt. It is an instrument, however, of a more extended and regu- 
lar form, of greater solemnity and of higher powers; it has the sanc- 
tion of a penalty and the presence of a seal, and it is not affected by 
the statute of limitation. The ordinat7 form is here subjoined. 

Know all men by thes«* presents, thai I, A 6, of Utica, in the 
county of Oneida, and state of New York, farmer, am held and 
firmly bound to C D, of the city and county of New York and 
state aforesaid, printer, in the penal sum of one hundred dollars 
of the lawful money of the United States of America, to be paid 
to him or his certain attorney, his executors or administrators or 
assigns, to which payment, well and truly to be made, I bind 
myself, my heirs, executors and administrators firmly by these 
presents, signed with my hand and sealed with my seal. Dated 
at Utica aforesaid, this 4th day of July, A. D. 1886. 

The condition off his bond is . uch, that if the above bovnden 
A 6 shall, well and truly pay, or cause to be paid to the above 
mentioned C D, the sum of fifty dollars, with lawful interest 
thereon, in one year from the date hereof, then this obligation is 
to be void and of no effect, otherwise it is to remain and be in 
full force and virtue. 

Signed, sealed and delivered 
in presence of 

E T, f A B. L. 

, G H. 

Note 9. In law, this bond can be controied by no instrument of 
less solemnity than itself It is transferable only by assignment, and 
it is then subject to any offset in the hands of A B, up to the tink'e 
in which he receives note of the transfer. If collected by process 
of law, the action mu&rt be brought in the name of C D. Originally^ 
a default in prompt payment, forfeited the whole penalty; mod^ttv 
equity courts, first relaxed that rigour, and aX. XXia ^t€&w^^v3 ^"^^ 
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obligee can recover at law nothing more than the sum conditioned to 
be paid, with legal interest thereon:'— the penalty therefore is a 
mere mUity. 

6, BILL OF SALE. 

Know all men by these presents, that I, A B, of Utica,' in the 
county of Oneida and state of New- York, merchant, have, for 
and in consideration of one hundred dollars to me in hand paid 
by C D, of Rome, in the county and state aforesaid, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, bargained, sold and delivered, 
and by these presents do bargain, sell and deliver, unto the said 
C D, my frame hduse. known as No. 33, Hill street, so called in 
the town of Rome aforesaid, witli the lot or parcel of ground 
on which said house now stands, being twenty feet on said Hill 
street and extending bnck forty feet; to have and to hold the 
aforesaid bargained premises unto him said C D, his executors, 
administrators or assigns for ever. 

And I, the said A B, for myself, my heirs, executors and ad- 
ministrators, shall and will, by these presents, warrant and de- 
fend the same unto the said C D, bis executors, administrators 
or assigns, against all persons claiming by or under me. 

In witness whereof i have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
my seal, this fourth day of July, A. D. 1886. 



In presence of ^ 
E. F. > A B. 

G. H. J 



L 



Note, In describing the bargamed premises, it is necessary to 
identify them by some general and known character or appellation 
which cannot be easily mistaken. 

In case of the sale of lands, it is safe to refer to the previous deed, 
and make out the meets and bounds. 

It was formerly necessary for the vender to take the property, or 
some part of it in the name of the whole into his hands and make a 
formal delivery before competent witnesses, to the vender;-^but the 
practice has gone out of use. 

7. FORM OF A LEASE. 

NoTK 1 . A lease is a deed m writing wherein a real considera- 
tion iN granted, generally for a limited period, upon the payment of 
rent or the perfo^nance pf some specific condition. 

This Indenture made this fourth day of July, in the year of oar 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty six, between A 6^ 
of Utica, in the county of Oneida and state of New- York, of^ 
the first part, and C D, of Rome, of the county and state afore- 
said of the second part, witnesseth; — that the party of the first 
part^ for and in consideraVion of the rents^ covenants pod agree- 
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ments herein-after mentioned, have demised and to farm let, and 
by these presents do demise and to farm let, unto the said party of 
the second part, my frame house, situate and standing on Hill st. 
so called in the town of Rome aforesaid, and known as no. 33, in 
said street, together with the ground and out houses belonging to 
said premises for and duriiigthe term of four years from the date 
hereof; to have and to hold the same to the use and occupancy 
of the said party of the second part. And the party of the first 
part hereby covenants and agrees with the said party of the se- 
cond part, that he has good right to let and demise the above 
described premises, and that he will secure the quiet use and en- 
joyment of the same to the said party of the second part fur the 
term aforesaid 

And the saici party of the second part hereby covenants and 
agrees with the said party of the first part, that he will take the 
above premises for the term aforesaid, and that he will yield and 
pay an annual rent of one hundred dollars, in quarter yearly pay- 
ments of twenty five dollars each, computing from the date here- 
of, and the said party of the second part further covenants and 
agrees to surrender the said premises to the party of the first part 
at the close of the term aforesaid, in the like good order and 
condition in which they now are, — natural wear and tear except- 
ed. 

In witness whereof the parties to these presence have hereun- 
to set their hands and affixed their seals the day and year first 
above mentioned. 

In presence of "1 

E. F. } A. B. L. 

G. H. J C. D. L. 

Note 2. The conditions upon which property is leased, are soex' 
tremely various & ramified, that it is difficult drafting a form applica^ 
Vie to all purposes. It is important however that whatever contraots 
of this kind are entered into, the identical intentions of the parties 
contracting should be itilly inserted in the body of the instrument, 
in clear and exphcit terms. It' is also important that among other 
things the following particulars should be distinctly mentioned;— to 
wit: The term for which the lease runs; the amount of rent and 
mode of payment; the peaceable surrender of the premises at the 
close of the terms, and the manner in which they areto be left, 

8, DEEDS. 

NoTX 1. A Deed is a written Indenture, purporting to convey 
lands or other property, on certain specified conditions. The writ- 
ing, signing and sealing, completes the deed, butittAkfi%\A^^^^ 
unUl delireredt 
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Thb Indenture made this fourth day of July in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred apd eighty-six, by and be- 
tween A 6, and C D, his wife, of the town of Utica, in the 
county of Oneida and state of New- York of the first part, and 
. £ Fy'of Rome in the county and state aforesaid of the second 
part, ty^UfUistethy that tfie said parties of the first part, for and 
ID consideration of the sum of one hundred dollars to them paid 
in band by the said party of the second part, the receipt whereof 
is hereby confessed and acknowledged, have granted, bargainee!, 
sold, released, aliened and confirmed, and bv these presents do 
grant, bargain, sell, release, alien and confirm, unto the said party 
of the second part, being now in his actual possession, and to his 
heirs and assigns tor ever, all &c. {Hf-re insert the identity^ 
hotmdaryj quantity y &c. of the premises in question^ together 
with all and singular, the hereditaments and appurtenai^ces there- 
unto belonging, or in any wise appertaining Jand the reversion and. 
reversions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues and profits 
thereof, and all the estate, right, title, interest, claim and demand 
whatsoever of the said parties of t\\e first part, in law or equity, 
of, in, and to the above bargained, premises, to have and "to 
hold, to the said partj of the second part, his heirs and assigns, 
to bis or there sole use, benefit and behoof for ever. And the 
said A B, and C D, bis wife, parties of the first part, for them- 
selves, their heirs, executors and administrators, do covenant, 
bargain, promise and agree, to and with E F, party of the sec- 
ond part, his heirs and assigns, the above bargained premises, in 
the quiet and peaceable possession of the said party of the se- 
cond part, his heirs and assigns, against alt persons lawfully 
claiming the above described premises or any part thereof, will 
for ever warrant and defend. 

In testimony whereof the said parties of the first part have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year first above 
written* > 

Signed, sealed and delivered "1 

in presence of, I A. B. i,. 

a H. f C. D. L. 

p. p J 

Note 2. The essential requisites for a valid deed ar6 the follow* 
ing. 

1. Parties that are able in law to contract. 

2. A subject matter to be contracted for^ in which there is an 
wterest to be conveyed. 

5. A good and lawful cousito^&ou^i.'^x^jstf^VciiVA dsi^d. 
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4. The subject matter properly and legally set forth^ describ- 
isdf bounded and identified. 

5. That the deed be signed, sealed, and delivered in the 
presence of two lawful witnesses subscribing the same. 

6. That it be immediately recorded in the county clerk's office 
for the county in which the premises are situated; 

Note 3. In all d eds, there should always be two contracts on the 
part of the j^n or. — ^the first of seizen or good title, and the se- 
cond of warrant) or quiet enjoyment. The object of making the 
wile a party with ber husband in the conveyance, is to back her of 
her dower in the subject matter of the deed. 

NoTB 4. Deeds are sometimes drawn and executed, and then left 
in the hands of a third perstm to be held until the conclusion of some 
contingency; then handed over or delivered to the person for whom 
it was originally intended. The deed, while in the hands of the 
^hird person, is called an Eacraw. 

9. FORM OF A QUIT CLAIM DEED. 

This Indenture made this fourth day of July in the year of 
4»Br Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, between A. 
B, and G D, his wife of Utica, in the county of Oneida and 
state of New- York, of the first part, and £ F, of Rome, in the 
county and state aforesaid, of the second part, witnesseth; — ^that 
in consideration of one hundred dollars paid in hand to us par- 
ties of the first part, the receipt whereof is hereby confessed and 
acknowledged. We, parties o( the first part, have remised, re.-* 
leased, and for ever quit claim. And by these presents do re- 
mise, release, and for ever quit claim unto the said L F, party of 
the second part, his heirs and assigns, all our right, title 
and interest in and to all and singular, the premises of the Ware 
House situated in the town of Rome, in the county and state 
:aforesaid, known by the name of the Read Store, to have and 
to hold the same, together with all the privileges and appurte- 
Bances thereunto belonging, to him the said C F, his heirs and as- 
signs for ever. 

In testimony whereof we have hereunto subscribed our eames 
and affixed our seals the day and year fim above written. 

Signed, sealed and delivered \ 

in presence of f A. B. c. 

H. H.' I C. D, t. 

P- P. ) 

10. LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS. 

NdTB 1. A Will is the declaration of a person's intentions with 
regard to the distribution of property after bis deceasft* 

The nomination of an executor, coi»\\\KLVjeft %viV\\ >q>\\. vow \naS«>i^- 
JD^iit, wbicb digpoaea of property miYvwiV. ^sv^"^^^*^ «». «»»^ 

Gg 
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utor, is called a testament; therefore an inBtrument which disposes 
of property and appoints an executor, is properly termed a wiUuid 
tettament. A teitamentary disposition of real estate, however, is 
common! y called a devite* The foim of an ordinary will is here 
subjoined. 

1, A Bf o( Utica, in the county of Oneida, and state of New 
York, farmer, being weak of body, but of sound mind and mem- 
ory, do make and publish this, my last will and testament, in 
manner and form following: — that is to say — I give, bequeath 
and devise, to C D B, my beloved wife, one half of all my ef- 
fects^ real and personal; to be disposed of as to her shall seem 
meet. I also give, bequeath and devise, to Mary, my only child, 
the remaining half of my effects, after deducting therefrom what 
may be suiiicient to discharge all my lawful debts; the balance 
to be vested in public stocks, with the interest arising thereon, 
except so much as will suffice to maintain and educate said Ma- 
ry, to be delivered to her, the said Mary, on her reaching her 
eighteenth year, provided she lives; and in case of her death, to 
be equally divided among the then living children of my brother, 
B B, to be disposed of as to them shall appear most proper. 

And I hereby appoint C D B, my beloved wife, my only and 
sole eiecutrix of this my last wiW and testament; — hereby re- 
voking und annulling all former wills, testaments and devices^ 
by me made. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and affix- 
ed my seal, this) fourth day of July, in (he year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six. 

A B. L. 
Signed, sealed, published and declared by the*^ 

above named A B, to be his last will ^nd | 

testament, in presence of us, who have here- y 

unto subscribed our names as witnesses, in I 

the presence of the testator and of each other. J 

H H, 

P P, 

S S. 

NoTs 2, A will must be signed and sealed by the testator, or by 
sdme person for h'lm, in his presence, and by his express direction. , 

The statute, on this subject, provides that a will shall be tested 
and subscribed by three credible witnesses, whose duty it 14 to at- 
tend, rtspectively, and at the time, to three distinct particulars; f 
Wit:— > 

1. The sanity of the person making the will. 

2. The fact of the sigtiature, or au acknowledgment thereof anrc- 
Bttained, 

3, The fact of the Aeclaratiaa 9iTvd ^v^\\c«!C\^ii> 
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The three witnesses must subscribe the will in the presence or 
view of the testator, or where he may see them perform the act, and 
also in presence of each other « The will when signed and attested, 
must be proclaimed by the testator, in audible words, and in the 
presence of the witnesses, in the following language; — 

^^I proclaim this inshmment to be my last wili and testamentJ^ 

RsMABK. I have submitted this form of an ordinary will, under 
the apprehension that it may possibly lead to some mischief. The 
subject is one of deep interest to many who know little of its nature; 
and much excitement and collision in private families, and disorder 
in community, have arisen through the want of an acquaintance with 
the principles and forms necessary to be observed, in order to ren- 
der a will, in all respects, valid. I therefore take the freedom of 
observing, that the statutes, on wills and devises, contain a large 
portion of nice and intricate law; hence, it is dangerous to attempt 
the execution of an instrument of this kind, without the assistance of 
a legal adviser, 

I will also observe that in filling up the forms of the foregx)ing in- 
struments, I have dated the whole of them at Utica, in the county of 
Oneida, and state of New York, and on the 4th of July 1886, — in- 
struments, however, drawn from these for valid purposes, must 
Ibear the naine of the place, county and state, in which they are 
drawn> and the date of the time at which they are drawn. 
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OECLARATIOir OF INDEPENDCNCt!, 



When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary forgone 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them tvitli 
another, and to assume among the powers oi the earth, the separate and 
^iqual station to which the laws ol nature and of nature's God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of manki|id requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 
• We hM these truths to be self-evident— that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
ri||hts; that among these, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of luippiness. 
That to secure these rights, goveinments are instituted among men, de- 
rivins their Just powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form or government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, 
laying Its toundations on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such a form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence mdeed will dictate, that governments long estab- 
lished should not be changed for light and transient causes, and accor-t 
dingly all experience hath shown, that mankind are tnore disposed to 
suffer, while evils are suAerable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long tram of abuses 
and usurpations, pursumg invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such government, and provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient suflerance of these colonies ; and 
such is DOW the necessity whidi constrains them to alter their former 
system of government. The history of the present king of Great Britain, 
is a history of repeated injures and usurpations, all having in direct ob- 
ject, the establisnment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused bis assent to laws, the most wholesome and necessary 
fo r the public |[ood. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and press- 
ing importance, unless suspended in tneir operation till his assent sliould 
be obtained; and when so suspend^, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the light of rep- 
resentation m tne legislature; a right inestimable to them, and formida- 
ble to tyrants only. 

Ho has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfort- 
able and distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

lie has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing witl^ 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights or the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others 
to be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation^ 
have returned to the people at large, for their exercise; the state remain- 
ing in the mean time exposed toidl the dangers of invasion from without, 
Hoa COD valaiona withini. 
He has endeavored to prevent t\i^i^«!5i\i^^>Msiv^l ^t-s^ %x»x^\ WnJolvv 
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purpose obstnicting the laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the condi- 
tions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by reiusing his assent 
to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their ealaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
•fficers to harrass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, m times of peace, standing armies, without the 
consent of their legi^atures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to^ 
the civil power. 

He has combmed with others to subject us to a^ jurisdiction foreign te 
•ur constitution, and unacknowledged by our lawspgiving his assent to 
their acts of pretended legisldtion: 
For quartering large bodies of troops among us: 
For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any mur- 
tiers they should commit on the inhabitants of these states : r. 
For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world ; 
For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 
For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury: 
For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretendea ofiences: 
For abolishing the fre^ system of English laws in a neighboring pro- 
vince, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for 
introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering'fundamentally the forms of our governments: 

For suspending our own. legislatures, and declaring themselves invest- 
ed with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protec- 
,tion, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
fllestroyed the lives of our people. 

He 18 at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, alreadv begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidity, scarcely parallelea in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on the high seas, 
to be^ar arms against their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoreiA 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of war&re is an undistinguished destruction of all 
ages sexes and conditions. 

- In eveiT stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress in, 
the most humble terms : our repeated petitions have been ansftrered only 
by repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by t;very 
act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be ruler of a free people. * 

Nor have we been wanting in attention'to our British brethren. Wd 
have warned them from time to time of attempts by their le^s^tjore t# 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We nave remmded tkian 
of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We bav« 
appealed to their native justice and magnammity, and we have conjured 
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them by the tics of our common kindred^ to disavow these usurpations^ 
which would inevitably interrupt oar connexion and Gorreapondence. 
They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. 
Wemust^ tli;prefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our sepa- 
ration^ and^M them as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war; in 
peace, friends. 

Wos therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, in 
' general Confess assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by the authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these imited colonies are, and of right ought to be FREE AND INDE- 
PENDENT STATES ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and jJiat all political connexion between them and the 
state of Great Brita||| is, and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as 
free and independent 'states, they have full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent states may of right do. And for the sup- 
port of thi* declaration, with a firm reliance on Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 



1. Massachusetts. 
.lohn Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Pain, 
Elbridge Gerry, — 5. 

2. J^ew Hampshire. 
Josiah Bartlett, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton, — 3. 

3. Rh/ode Island. 
Stephen Hopkins, 
William Ellery.— 2. 

4. Connecticut. 
Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott,— 4. 

5. ^eW'Yoi'k. 
William Floyd, 
Phillip Livingston, 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris, — 4. 

6. J^eW'Jersey. 
Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 



Francis Hopkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark, — 5. 

7. Pennsylvania. 
Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
George Clymer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson^ 
George Ross, — 9. 

8. Delmoare. 
Cesar Rodney, 
George Read, 
Thomas McKean, — 3. 

9. Maryland. 
Samuel Chase, 
William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll, of Car- 

rooUton,*— 4, 
lO. Virginia. 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 



; '^ Charles CarroU, of Carrdtton, is now (1829)^ the only surviving patriot of 
mil august assembly, who, 6fty-three years i^o, conducted the eiid»lime ceremo- 
nltls of our nation^s birth. He still resides at CarroUlon, near the city of Baki- 
raore, an object of deep and increasing interest to the bosom of every true .Amer-^ 
can, and of the special favor of Almighty Gpd. He has already entered upon 
thQ 9Sd year of his age in the eajoyment of good health, and elevated spirits, antf 
4a the full fruition oi those blessings which bis talents and labQurS| secured to las 
c^try m the day of her tribulation. 
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Thomas Jefferson, 12. South Carolina. • ' 

Benjamin Harrison, Edward Ratledge, 

Thomas Nelson, Jr. Thomas Ueyward, Jr. 

Francis Lightfoot Lee, * Thomas Lynch, Jr. 

Carter Brarton,-^7. Arthur Middleton,— 4. 

il, J^orth Carolina, 13. Georgia. 

William Hopper, Button Gwinnett, 

Joseph Hewes, ~ Lyma^ Hall, 

John Penn, — 3. George Walton. — 3 — 5C. 

THE ^- • 

COBTSTITUTIOjr 

OF THE UNITjpD STATES OF AMERICA. 

WITH THE AMENDMENTS. 



WE, THE TEOPLE of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
l^}liot^ establish justice^ insure domestic tranquillity , provide for the common 
defence, promote the general ucelfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves, and our posterity, do ordain and establish this CONSTITU^ 
TION FOR the United States of; America. 

f 

ARTICLE I. 

Of the Legislcdive Power. 

Hec. 1. All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested in a con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a senate and house ot* 
representatives. 

X>f the House of Representatives, 

' Sec. 8. The house of representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several states; and the 
electors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors ot 
the most pumeroup branch of the «tate legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state 
in which he shall be chosen. 
> Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev* 
eraJ states winch may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall he determined by adding, to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excludinjr Indians not taxtfd, three-fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enuisie ration shall be made within three years «fter the first 
meeting of the Con<rress drfthe United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. 
The number of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty Uiou- 
sand, but eaqh state shall have ut least one representative ; and until 
such enumek'ation shall be made, the state of New-Hampshire shall be 
entitied to choose three; MassachMsetts, eight; Rhode-Island ^xt'^'^Tc^K- 
<*encc Plantations, one; ConnecticMt, ftve-, l!\erVf-X^id5.^ivB^ "^^-^-^^-wss^^ 
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four; Pennsylvania, eight; Delaware, one; Maryland, six; Virginia, ten; 
North Carolina, five; l^uth Carolina, five; and Georgia, three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, the eX' 
ecutive authority thereof shall issue writs of electron to fill snch vacan- 
cies. 

The house of representatives shall choose their speaker' and other of- 
ficers, and have the sole power of impeachment. 

0/ iht Senate, 

Seg. 3. The senate of the United States qhall be composed of two sen- 
ators from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years; 
each senator shall have one vote. 

Inunediately ft^r they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shflK>e divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The se&ts oi the s&ators of the first class shall be vacated at the expi- 
ration of the second year, of tlie second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so 
that on&^third may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies hap- 
pen by resignation, or otherwise, auring tlie repess ot the legislature of 
any state, the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until 
the next meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the ag-e cf 
thirty years, and been-nme years a citizen of the United States, and ivho 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he shall 
be chosen. 

The vice-president of the United States shall be president of the senate, 
bat shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The senate shall choose their other ofiicers, and also a president pr« 
tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or when he shall exercise the 
ofiice of President of the United States. 

The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or afiirmation. When the 
president of the United States is tried, the chief Justice shall preside: and 
no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two thirds of the 
members present. « 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to. the 
removal from ofiice, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any ofiice fk 
honor, trust or profit, under the United States; but the party cdnvicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, jua|Q;nDteat and 
punishment according to law. 

Manner of Electing Members, 

Sec. 4, The time, places and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives, shall be prescribed in each state by the legislature 
thereoi : But the congress may at any time by law make 'or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

Congress to Assemble annually. 

The congress shall assend^e at least once in every year, and such meet- 
ing shall be on the first MtHiday in Decemb^ir, unless they shall by law 
appoint a diflerent day. 

Powers of each House. 

Sec. 5. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returoff and 
fUAiifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall 'eoneti- 
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(ute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn firom 
day to day; and may be authorised to compel the attendance of absent 
members, in such manner, and under such penalties, as each house may 
provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
members for disorderly behaviour, and with the concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its pnoceedings, and from time to 
time puUish the same, excepting such parts as may, in Iheir judgment, re- 
quire secrecy; and the yeas ana nays of the members of either house on 
any question, shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of congress, ^all, without the con-i 
sent of the other, adjourn' for more than three days, nor to any other * 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Compei»aHon, primUgesif and ineapaeUUs of the Memhers, 

Sec. 6. The senators and representatives sliaJl receive a compensa- 
tion for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the trea- 
sury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendaiice 
at the sesnon of their respective houses, and in going to and returning 
from the same; and fbr any speech or debate in either house, they ahaU 
not be questioned in any other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased durine such time; and no person holding any office 
\mder the United States, shall be a men^ber of either house during his 
continuance in office. 

Jtffmner of poising hiUSf orders, ^e. 

Sec 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the house of rep- 
resentatives; but the senate may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills. . 

Every bill which shall have passed the house of^ representatives and 
the senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the president 
of the United States : If he approve he shall sign it; but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that house in whidi it shall have origi- 
nated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration, two tMrds of that 
house shall agree to'pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the ob- ' 
jections, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But 
in all such cases, the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas 
and nays; and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill, 
shall be entered on the jmrnal of each hQ|i»e respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the president within ten days (Sundays except- 
ed) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless the congress, by their adjourn- 
ment, prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Eve^ order, resolution or vote to which the concurreAce of the senate 
and house of representatives may be necessary, ^<enL«ic^\.<wv^p^^'ai««s!^^ 
adjournment^) ehall be presented to the OTeavd^xiX. cA VJs\ft\i\flNs>^^'^^^^^^ 
and before the some shall take effect, BhaiWiti a.\»^xw^^\!rfeMXi>?ix x^^^^ 
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disapproved by hioii shall be repassed by two thirds of the senate ancF 
house of represcDtatives, according to the rules and limitations piesciibed 
in the case of a hiil. 

PowerB of Congress, 

Sec. 1. The congress shall have power 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises; t* pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general Wf^lfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States: 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States: 

To regulate c4»mmeTce with foreign nations, and among the sevei^ 
states, and with the Indian tribes: 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To com money, reflate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures: 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States: 

To establish post offices and post roads: 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their res^ 
pective writings and discoveries: 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme court: 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed ^n the high seas, 
and offences against the law of nations: 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and rapTisal, maA make rules 
concerning captures on land and water: 

To raise ana support armies; but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years: 

To provide and maintain a navy: 

To make rules for the goverment and regulation of the land and naval 
forces: 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections and repel invasions: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the states respectively, the appointment of 
the officei's, and the authority of training the militia according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by congress: 

To exertise exclusive legislation in oil cases whatsoever, over such dis^ 
trict (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
states, and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of government of 
the United States; and to exercise like authority over all places purchas- 
ed by the consent of the legislature of the state in which the same diall 
be, for the erection of fo^s, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings; — ^And ^ j* 

To make a^ laws which shall be necessary'roid proper tor carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this con- 
stitution in the government of the United States, or in any department or 
office thereof. 

Limitations of the powers of Congress. 

Sec, 9. The migration or \m^ot\,%\\ow ^"^ «a<c\3L ^x^ons as any of the 
fifates now existing shall iVnnk ^xoT^eiX.^^'^iKv\.,^SwiiN.Ti^v\>^^^^ 
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the congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ o{ habeas corpus shall not be suspended, anless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitulation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion 
to tlie census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from aiiy state. No 
preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the porta of one state over those of another: Nor shall vessels bound to, ^ 
or from, one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. ^^ 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law^ and a regular statement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all pubhc money, shall be published from 
time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: and no per- 
son holding any office of profit and trust under them, shall, without the 
'consent of the congress, accept of any present, emolument, •&€€, or title 
•f any. kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

LimitaHons of the powers •/ the individual States. 

Sec. 10. No state shall enter into any treaty, alUancc or confedera- 
tion; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit biUs of cred- 
it; make any thing but gold knd silver coin a tender in the payment of 
iebts; pass any biUs of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the 
•blieation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary f<}r , 
executing its inspection laws; and the neat produce of all duties and im- 
j^osts, laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the use of 
the treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be aubject to 
the revision and control of the congress. No state shall, without the 
content of congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of 
war, in time of peace, enter mto 'vny agreement mr compact with another 
state, or with a foreign power, or engagre in war, unless actually inVaded, 
•r in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 

The executive power to be vested in a President, 

Sec. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a president of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during th* term of 
four yean, and together with the vice president, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows: * 

Jtfjnncr of electing the President aud Vice President, 

Eoch state shall appoil^ in such manitflPas the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators 
and representatives to which the state may be entitled in the congress; 
but no senator or representative, or person holding an oflSce of trust or 
f rofit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot fex. 
two persons, of whom one at least sliall not be a.i\ \Tv\\«Ja\VsiTvX q1 ^^ ^-axsi^ 
state with themseheB, And they shalV mak€i«L\\a\.Ci^ tsJXWve ^%\«.QiW'a.NC5»\sA 
for, and of the number of Votes for eacV, N9\)ic\i VvsX. ^^v^^J ^>aa5\ «^%^ "^"^ 
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certify, and transmit fiealed to the seat of the ^[otemment of the United 
States, directed to the president of the senate. The president of the den- 
ate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of representatives, 
open all the certincates, and the votes shall then be counted. The per- 
Hon haying the greatest number of votes shall be the president, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
there be more than one who have such majority, and have an equal num- 
ber of votefy then the house of representatives shall immediately choose 
by ballot one of them for president; and if no person have a majority, 
then froai the &re highest on the list, the said house shall, inUke manner, 
ckooee the premdent. But in choosing the president, the votes shali be 
taken by states, the representation fifom each state having one vote: 
a quorum for this purpose shall consist pf a member or members from 
two thirds of the states, and a m^ritv of all the states shall be necessa- 
,iy to a choice. In every case, after the choice of the president, the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes of the electors, shall be-the vice 
president. But if there should remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the senate shall choose from them by baUbt, the vice president. 

The conipresB may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the 
day on which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

Who may be elected President* 

No person, except a natural bom citizen, or a dtizen of the United 
States, at the time of the adoption of this constitutiott, shall be eligible to 
the office of president; neither shall any person be eligible te that ofiice 
who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and beenfeur- 
teen years a resident within the United States. 

/» case of removal^ ^e. of the President^ hia powers to devdve on the Vice 

President^ ^. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or of his death, re- 
signation, or inability to dischai^e the powers and duties of the said of- 
fice, the same shall aevolve on the vice president, and the congress may 
by law, provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of tne president and vice president, declaring what officer shall then 
act as president, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disabili- 
ty be removed or a president shall be elected. 

PresiderWs compensation — His oath. 

The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a compeuT 
fiation, winch shall neither be increased or diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive withm that 
period any other emolument from the Uhited States, or any of them. 

Before he enters on the execution of his office, he slmU take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: 

**Ido solemnly swear (or a^km) that IwtUfaUMiUy execute the office of 
President of the United Staies^d xoUl, to the om of my abiiity, preserve, 
protect and defend the eoustitution of the United States.** 

Powers and duiks of the President. 

Sec. 2. The president shall be commander«in-chief of the army and 
navjr of the United States, and of the militia of the several states, when 
tialled intm the actual service of l\ie l^x^N.^ ^\aX.^% Wtda.^ require the 
opinion, in writing, of tTae v™^^^^^*^'^^'^'^^''^^ %^^^ «ifcR;«&K^%k.^- 
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pattmeaiS) upon any sttlijeet relating to the duties of their respective of- 
fices; and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 
against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
to make treaties, provided two thirds pf the senators present concur^ and 
be shall nomiriate, and by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme court, and all otber officers of the United States, whose ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be es- 
tablished by law: But the confess may, by law, vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they thmk proper, in the president alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heeds of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen daring the recess of the senate, by granting commissions 
vhich shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Ssc. 3. ^e shall, from time to time, give to the cong^ss infor- 
mation of th« state of the*Uniofi>and recommend to their considera* 
tien, such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he 
may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either of 
them, and in case of disagreement between them, :with respect to 
the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper; he shdl receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers; he shall take care that the Jatvtt be faithfully executed, 
and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

Hai0 the President anfid aU cwU oj^kers may be removed from office. 

Sec. 4. The president, vide president and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of treason, bribery or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors. 

ARl^ICLE in. 

Of the JuMdal power, — Coneemihff the Judges, ■» 

Ssc. 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vestet 
in one sapretoe court, and in such inferior courts as the cong^ss 
may, from time to time ordun and establish. The judges, both of 
the supreme and inferior courts, shaH hold their offices during good 
behaviour; and shall, at statwd times, receive for their services, a 
compensation, which shall not be diminished during their eoatina- 
ance in office. 

EaXfmX of ike Judicial power, 

Sbc« 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity^ arising under t||^ constitution, ^ laws of the United States^ 
and treaties made, or#hich shall be noRe, under their authority; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; 
to all cases of admiralty and maratime jurisdiction; to controrersies 
to which the United States shall be a party; to < eontrovefties be- 
tween two or more states,, between a state and citiaens (tf another 
state; between citizens of different states; hel^v^^xi c^'ueoa^ ^^ 
aarile, chiming lands under grants o? d\ftw«tv\.!^»Xft^% wANi^v^^'^ 

Hk ^ 
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X 9tMitf w the cftizens thereof, and foreiffn states, citizens or snii^ 
jects. 

Of the origindtmd i^ipeUaiejurisdieHtm cf the Supreme Court. 

In all cases aflTectini^ ambassadors, other public minbters and con- 
suls, and those in which a state shaU be a party, the supreme court 
shall have orig'inal jurisdiction. Insll the other cases beft^« men- 
tioned, the supreme court shall haye appellate jurisdiction, both as 
to Uv and fact, with such exceptions, and under such regulations, 
as the c on gress shall make. 

Of trials for crimes,— Of Treason, 

The trial of crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jary; and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes 
shall have been committed; but when not committed within any 
state, the trial shall be at such place or places, as the congress may 
by law have directed. 

Sic. 3. Treason against the United Staites, shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving' 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason un- 
less on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

The congress shall have power to declare the punishment of trea< 
son: but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or 
forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

FaUh to be given to public acts^ 4*c. of each st^te. 

Sec. 1. Full fjuth and credit shall be given in each state to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every other state.— 
And the congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in 
which such acts, records and proceedings shall be proved, und the 
effect thereof. 

Privileges of citizens,— Fugitives from justice to he delivered up, 

Sbo. 2. The citizens of e$Lch state shall he entitled to all privile- 
' ges and immunities of citizens in the several states, 

A person charged in any state with ti>eason. felony, or other 
crime, who shsll flee from justice, and he fonnd in another state, 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of the state from which 
he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state hftving juris- 
diction of the crime. 

Persons, held to service, or labi|l^r^ to he ddiver^ vf. 

No person held to serviceor labour in one^ state, under the laws 

thereofv escaping into anotfilrf shaU in consequenee of any law or 

regulation thewm, be discharged from sttch service or labonr, but 

. shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 

lahouit Baay be dae« 

J^ew States may he JidmitUd, 

Smq. 3^ New states ' msy. \i« ^^tuft^A^Vy^ ^^ <2o«sgN^>"^<^ thiis 
^aion, iat no new statte^sllbeiotrnt^^t tsw^iXfc^-v'i^^^^ V>x>a'- 
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(liction^of any other state; nor any state be formed by the junction 
af ^o or more states, or parts of statcsi without the consent of the 
legislatures of the states concerned as well as of the congress. 

m 

Disposal of territory mid other property of the United States, 

The congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States; and nothing in this constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or 
of any particular stkte. 

Guarantee and proteeUon of the States by the Union. 

Sec, 4. The United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union, a republican form of government, and shall protect each of 
them against invasion; and on application of the legislature, or of 
the executive (when the legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence. ' 

ARTICLE V. 

Of amendments^ to the Constitution, 

The congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, on the 
application ot the legislature of two thirds of the several states, 
shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which in either 
case, shall be valid ,to all intents and purposes, as part of thisiconsti- 
tution, when ratified by the legislatures of three fourths of the seve- 
ral states, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the congress: Pro- 
vided, that no amendment which may be made prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of tlie first article; and 
that no state, Without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the senate* 

ARTICLE VL 

Former debts and engagemerits to remain valid. 

All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this constitution, as under the confederation. 

TMs CmsUtution, the laws and treaties of the United States, to be the su- 
preme la/iv of the land. 

This constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
hiw of the land; and the judges in e^ery state shall be bound there- 
by, any thing in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Oath to support the ConslUuMan,—JiCiy religums tests required. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned^ aad tke 
jacmbers of the seYeral sm» leg\%\»X>f«^ » wA i^ wwsjficvi^^ss^^gv. 
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dicial officers, both of the United States and of the several states; 
f&hall be bound by oath or affirmatioB, to support this conilitution; 
but no retigiotts test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 

AETiCLE VII. 

When tfns CmuHhdUm shttU ttOce effect 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states, shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this constitution between the states so rati- 
fying* the same, 

DO^E in cmvenikn by the unanimoua emsent of the states present^ the sev- 
enteenth doy tf September, in the year of cur Lord one thousand seven hurt- 
dred and eighty seten, and of the independence of the United States the 
txodfth. In witness whereof we hme hereunto subscribed avtT.names^ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, President, 

and Deputy from Virginia, 

J^evO'Hampslwre — John Langdon, I*^icbolas Oilman. MassachHsetis — 
Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. Connec£icut-<-Wm. Samuel Johnson, 
Roger Sherman. ^ew-Ycrk — Alezimder Hamilton. J^ew- Jersey — ^Wil- 
liam Livingston, David Brearley, William Patterson, Jonathan Dayton. 
Pennsyivanio'^B&ijamm Franklin, Thoma£i Mifflin, Robert Morris, George 
Clymer, Thoma« Fitta'imonaf Jared Ingersbll, James Wilson, Gouvem- 
cur Morris.- l>e^<Wflre--George Reed, Gunning Bedford, inn. John Dick- 
inson, Richard Bassett, JacobBroom. JVforybir^— James M'Henry, Dan- 
iel of St. Thomas Jemfer, Daniel Carrol. Virginia — John Blair, James 
Madison, iun. J^wth Caroiino— William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
Hugh Williamson. South Carolina — ^John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgia — ^William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin. 

Attest, ^ WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 

--■-■■■■- ■ .... 

The Conventions of a number of the states having at the time of the 
adoption of the Consiitutionf expressed a desire^ in order to prevent 
misconstruction or abuse of its povters^ that further declaratory and 
restrictive clauses should be added; the restrictive clauses in the 
amendment were adopted, as extending the ground of pubMc confi- 

i (knee. 

AMENDMENTS, 

•.^rtidelin, aidttionto, and nmendmeni of, the Constitution of the Uttited Statex 
of America, proposed by Congress, anid rat{/ied by the legislatures of the 
several states, pursuant to the fifth Jrticle of the original Constitution, 

ARTICLE I. 

Of Representatives. 

Afte^ the first enumeration required by the first article of the constitu- 
tion there /shatt be one lepteBeutSktxv^^oi «^^ti i^c£n^ ^2&s>\l^»BA^^tdlilthe 



number shall amount to one hundred, after which the proportion shall be 
80 regulated by congress, that there shall not be less than one hundred 
representatives nor less than one representative for every forty thousand 
persons, until the number of representatives shall amount to two hund- 
red, after which the proportion shall be so regulated by congress, that 
there shall not be less than two hundred representatives, nor more than 
one representative for every fifty thousand persons. 

ARTICLE II. 

Ccmpmsaivm o/Representalwes and Senators, 

No law varymg the compensation for fhe services^of the senators and 
representatives, i3iall take eflfect, until an election of representatives shal 
have intervened. 

ARTICLE III. 

Free exercise of Religion, — freedom of Press, — Right ofpeHtion, 

Conjsress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
-or of the press; or ^e right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of gnevances, 

ARTICLE IV. 

Right to bear arms. 

A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free state 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE ^* 

J^o soldier tobe biUetted, except, ^c. 

No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any house without the 
4ijonsent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescrib- 
ed by law. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Unreasonable searches prohibited. 

The right of the people tobe secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures', shall, not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue, but upoti probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE VIL - 

Proceeding in certain criminal cases. — Property secured. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself^ nor be 
deprived of Hfe, liberty or propertjr, withcrutdue process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken torpublic^vaev»\l\\o\v\.';5Qa\. vras^t>saSosstk.v 
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ARTICLE VIII, 

J\Sode of trial in criminal eases , 
In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a spee- 
<lyaiid public trial, by an impartial iury of the state and district wherein 
the Clime shall have been committed which district shall have been pre- 
viously ascertamed by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of 
Ihe accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses againet him; to'have 
compulsoiy process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assif^tance or oounsel for his defence. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Jlf ode 0/ trial in tvoH cases. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of a trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact, 
tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re-examined, in any court of the Uni* 
t-ed States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE X. 

Concerrmg froi/, fines^ and punishments. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
ehiel and unusual punishments inflicted. \ 

ARTICLE XI. 

Rights not enumerated. 

The enumeration in the constitution^ of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage ^thers retained by the people. 

ARTICLE XII. 

Powers reserved tb the people, 

^Thc powers not delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor 
prahibiied by it to the states, ai'e reserved to the states respectively or to 
the people. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

LiimtaHon of the Judicial power J 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to ex- 
tend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one 
of the United^Statesby citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state. 

LATE AJMEENDMENT. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Maxmer of electing^ President and Vice President, 

The electors shall ineet in their respective states, and vote by ballot, 
Tor president and vice president, one of whom at least, shall not be an in- 
habit&nt of the same state with themselves; they shall name, in their bai- 
lots, the person voted for as president, and, in distinct ballots, the person 
voted for as vice president, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons 
voted for as president, and oW TpetBoxk»NcX%A fet ^s vv<Le-T^resideDt,,and of 
ihe number of votes for eaw^, wVucYi V«X VJos^ ^^ ^\^vv raA t«<(>&>j^ ^^s^ 
transmit, sealed, to the selt o£ \\\e ^overwiv^tiX. ^l VJaaX^xsiV^^'S^a^.^^^v 
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fected to the president of the senate — ^The president of the senate shall, 
in tiie presence of the senate and house of representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having the 
greatest numbar of votes for president, shall be the president, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed: and if 
xu> person have such a majonty, then from the persons having the high- 
est numbers, notezceeding three on the list of those toted for as president, 
the house of representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the pres- 
ident. But in choosing the president, the votes shadl be taken by states^ 
the representation from each state having one vote; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two thirds of the 
states, and a majority of ail the states shall be necessary to ^ choice. 
And if the house of representatives shall not choose a president when- 
ever the right^of choice shall devolve upon them^ before the fourth day of 
March then next follo^ving, then the vice-president shall act as president , 
•as incase of the deatii or other constitutional disability of the president. 
The person having the greatest number of votes as vice presi- 
dent, shall be the vice president, if such number be a majonty of 
the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have a 
majority, then fron^ the two highest numbers on the hst, the senate 
shall choose the vice president — a quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two thirds of the whole number of senators, and a majority 
of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible tu the office of president, shall be eligi- 
ble to that of vice president of the United States. 

IN CONVENTION, Monday, Sept, 17, 17S7. 

PRESENT, the states oi-^JSTe-w-Humpahire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, ^, Hamilton from New York, JSTew- Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aroare, Maryland, Virginia, JSTortk-Carolina, South- CtwoHna, and 
Georgian 

Resolved, That the preceding constitution be laid before the 
United States in congp'ess assembled, and. that it is the opinion of 
this convention, that it should afterwards be submitted to a conven- 
tion of delegates, chosen in each state by the people thereof, under 
the recommendation of its legislature, for their assent and ratifica- 
tion; and that each convention assenting to, and ratifying the same,' 
should give' notice thereof to the United States in congress assem- 
bled. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention, that as soon 
as the conventions of nine states shall have ratified this constitution, 
the United States in congress assembled should fix a day on which 
electors should be appointed by the states which shall have ratified 
the same,^ and a day on which the electors should assemble to vote 
for the president, and the time and place for commencing proceed- 
ings under this constitution. That after such publication, the elec- 
tors should be appointed^ and the senators and representatives 
elected. That the electors should meet on the day fixed for the 
election of the president, and should transmit their votes, certified, 
signed, sealed and directed, as the constitution requires, to the sec- 
retary of the. United States in congress ^AseicW^fe^. 'X^v'aX.^^ ^«^^- 
tors And representatives should couvet\e «A. \)c\fe ^\m^ ^xv^ V^v:*^ ^'*** 
Bi^n^ ThsLt iht senators should appovtvX ^ \j^e%v^'txvX^'i'Ccw^^«^^=*^^ 
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for the sole purpose of receWing', openings and counting \\ie votes 
for president; and that, after he ahall be chosen, the congreta, to- 
gether with the president, should, without delaj, proceed to exe- 
cute this constitution • 

jy ihi unamm9%t9 order of the convention^ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, President. 
Wiuu* Jacesot, Secretary, 

IN, CONVENTION, September 17, 1787. 

SiBt — We hare now the honor to submit to the consideration of 
the United^ltates in congress assembled, that constitutioa which has 
appeared to us the most advisable* 

The friends of our country have long seen and desired, that the 
power of making war, peace and treaties: that of levying money 
and reg^ulating^ commerce, and the correspondent executive and ju- 
dicial autboHties, should be fully and effectually vested in the gen* 
oral government of the Union; But the impropriety of delegating 
such extemuve trust to one body of men is evident* — Hence results 
the necessity of a different organization. 

It is obviously impracticable in the federal government of these 
states, to secure all rights of independent sovereignty to each, and 
yet provide for the interest and safety of all: Individuals entering 
into society, must give up a share of liberty to preserve the rest, — ' 
The magnitude of the sacrifice must depend as well on situation 
and circumstance, as on the object to be attained. It is at all times 
difHcuU to draw with precision the line between those rights which 
nust be surrendered, and those which miy be reserved; and on 
the present occasion, this difficulty was increased by a difference 
among the several states as to their situation, extent, habits, and 
particular interests. 

In all our deliberations on this subject we kept stea^ly in our 
view, that which appears to us the g^atest interest of every true 
American, the consolidation o^ our union, in which is involved our 
•prosperty, felicity, safety, perhaps our national existence. This 
important consideration, seriously and deeply impressed on our 
minds, led each state in the convention to be less rigid on points of 
inferior magnitude, than might have been otherwise expected; and 
thus the constitution, which we now present, is the result of a 
spirit of amity, and of that mutual deference and concession which 
the peculiarity of our political situation render indispensable. 

That it will meet the full and entire approbation o*" every state, 
is not perhaps, to be expected; but each will doubtless consider, 
that had her interest alone been consulted, the consequences might 
havebeen particularly disagreeable or injuri ous to others; that it is 
liable to as few exceptions as could reasonably have been expected, 
've hope and believe; that it may promote the lasting welfare of that 
^'ountry so dear to us all, and secure her freedom and happiness, is 
our most ardent wish. ^ 
With great respect, we have the honor to be, Sir, 

Yoar excellencv's most obedient and humble senrants, 

0E.OUOY* V^ KS^W^^TON^ Presidente 
By unanxn^ouft order o^ <^t ^iorvN^vJCvwv* 
/J*s Hxceliency the PreftiHekl of Congrew, 
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<4tJBSTI0NS ON THE CONSTITUTION OP THE U, STATES, 

PREAMBLE. 

Bt whom was th« conatitution Mtab- 
lished? What six special objects had 



ther i> view? 

ARTICLE 1. 
Sec. 1. How is the legislatiye power 

disposed of? 
Of what does congress eonsist? 
Sic. 3. How often are the members 

of the house chosen? 
By whom are they chosen? 
How are the electors designated? 
What are the requisites for a represeiH 

tatiTe? 
On what grounds are repreeeaution 

and taxation apportioned? 
•How often is the enumeration to take 

place? 
How are vacancies in the house filled? 
What power does this sec. ^ve to the 

house? 
Sec. 3. Of what is the senate compos- 
ed? 
By whom and for what time chosen? 
What classification is made of the sen- 

ators? 
What is the object of thij arrangement? 
How are Tacancies in this body filled? 
What are the requisites of a BMiator? 
Who iwpresident of the senate? 
What are thi powers of the senate 

with regard to its officers? 
What of impeachments? 
What, when the president of U. S. is 

tried? What Tote convicts? 
To what does judgment extend? 
To what is the conricted party fiirther 

liable? 
Sic. 4. What is the regulation adopt- 
ed for holding elections, for memb^ 
-of congress? 
What is the regulation for the meeting 

of congress? 
Sec. 6. Enumerate the powers of each 
house contained in the first danee ol 
this sec. 
What are the powers granted by the 

second clause? 
What of the journal of each house? 
What of the adjournment of either 

house? 
Sbc. 6. What of the compensation of 

the members of congressf 
What of their prinleges, and the liber- 
ty of debate? 
What of their appointment to cinl 
trust while members, and of those 
who hold trusts under the U. S.? 
Sec. 7. What of bills for reinngreTe^ 



What of bills that have passed botli 

houses? 
What ot bills returned by the president? 
What Tote of both houses makes theiA 

law? \ 

Under what regulation is snch vote ta- 
ken? What time has the president 
to return a biQ? 
What of orders and resolutions sent te 

the president? 
Sec. 8. What power has congress with 

regard to taxes, duties, &c.? 
What of borrowing money? 
What of commerce? 
What of naturalization and bankruptcy/ 
What of coining money? and counter- 
feiters? 
What of post offices aud roads? 
What of. science and useful arU? ^ 
What of comts? What of piracies,&c? 
What of war? What of armies? 
What of the navy? 
What of land and naval forces? 
What of the militia? 
What ©farming them, &c? 
What of legislation over parucular pla- 

ces? 

How are these powers secured? 

Sbc. 9. What are the limits ef the 
powers of congress relative to the 
migration and imporUtion sf persons 
into the states? 

What of the writ of habeas corpus? 

What of attainder or expost (acto laws? 

What of capitations, or taxes? 

What of exports, from one state ts An- 
other? 

What of the commerce between the 

states* 

What of vessels going firom one stale 
to another? 

What of drawing money from the treas- 
ury? 

What of titles of nobility, end presents 
to officers from foreign parts? 

Sec. 9 Relate the limitations sf the 
powers of the states enutaerated m 
the first clause of this section. 

Relate those in the second clause. 

Relate those in the third clause. 
ARTICLE 2. 

S&c, 1. Who holds the executive pow- 

«? 
For what term are the president and 

▼ice president chosen? 

By whom are they chosen? ^ ' 

How are the electors appointed? 

Where do the elcctot% \asi«XNft ^Smikw. 

14 aUi»\fc*iV«%«'^^'^^'^'*^^ 
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What rurlhcr duties ore they to do? 

Bj whom and before whom are the 
f otei opened and counted? 

How m the choice determined? 

How is the choice made if the electors 
do not appoint/ 

How are tne vocee taken in the houM? 

What makoa a quorum? what a choice? 

What if the house neglect to choose a 
presideat until the 4th of March? 

If the eie6tor8 choose no vice presi- 
dent, what is done? 

What makes aquorum in the senate for 
this vote? and what makes a choice? 

What makes a person eligible to the 
office of president ? 

What the rice president? 

When the president is removed, who 
hoUU the office? 

What is done when both the president 
and vice president are removed? 

What of the president's salary? 

What of his oath of office? 

Sec. 2. What are the powers of the 
president, enumerated in the first 
paragraph of this section? 

What of his powers in the second par- 
ngraph? 

What powers have congress in the ap- 
pointrocat of inferior officers? 

What are the president's powers m re- 
gard to vacancies? 

Sac. 3. What are his duties and pow- 
ers set forth in this section? 

Sec. 4. Hew may the president and 
all civil officers bo removed from 
their trust? 

ARTICLE S. 

Sec. 1. Where is the judicial power 
v«sted? 

How long do the judges hold their of- 
fice? What of their compensation? 

Sbc. 2. To what subjects do^s tho' 
judicial power extend? 

In what cases have they an ori^al 
jurisdiction? 

What an appellate jurisdiction? 

What of the trials for crimes? 

Sec. 8. Of what does treason consist? 

What testimony convicts of treason? 

What of the punishment for treason? 

ARTICLE 4. 
Sec. I. What of tlie credit given to 

Waublic acts? 
hat power regulates the manner? 
Sbc. 2. What of citizenship? 
Persons fleeing firom crime into a for- 
eign state, how are thcybrought back? 
Whit of persons held to labour, ftee'mg 
into another stale? 
ffEC, 5. Wh^t power ma^ admA.t iv«w 



restrictions? What power has con- 
gress over the property o( th« U, S. 
and under what restrictions. 
S»c. 4. What is the guarantee of the 
U. S. to all the states, andby w^at 
means? 

• ARTICLE 5. 
Upon what conditions may ooBgress 
propose amendments to this o»nsti- 
totion? How many states must ratify 
to render it valid? 
What is the proviso on this subject? 

ARTICLE 6. 
What is the regulation in regard to 
debts made before the adoption of 
this consthotion? 
What, with this constitution, forms the 

supreme law of the land? 
What of the oath binding the officers of 
government to observe this sonstitu- 
tion? What of religious testa, &c. 
ARTICLE 7. 
What of the ratification of this consti- 
tution? What yearoftheChristianora? 
What of t>je independence of the T. S. 
Who was president of the house of 
deputies? How many and what state? 
were represented? 

AMENDMENTS. 
AuT. I. T« what does the first amend- 
ment refer, and what ate its proyis- 
ions. 
Art. 2. To what does the second a- 
melidment refer, and what are its 
provisions? 
Art. 3. To what does the third a- 
mendmcnt refer, and what are it^ 
provisions? 
Art. 4. What of the right to bear arms? 
Art. 5. What of quartering of soldiers? 
Art. 6. What ofsearch and warrants? 
Art. 7. To what d6es this article re- 
fer, and what are its enacti^pents? 
Art. 8. To what does the eighth a- 
jnendment refer, and what are its 
provisions? 
Art. 9. To what does the ninth a- 
mendraent refer, and what ere its 
provisions? 
Art. 10. To what does the tenth a- 
m^ndment refer, and what are its 
provisions? 
Art. U. To what doe<( the elcrenth 
amendment refer, and what are its 
provisions? 
Art. 12. To what does this article 

refer, and what are its proyisioBs? 
Art. 13. What Umitationofthaiudi- 
. cial power does this articl^ provide? 
V. Kwt, \\. t^ N«\v^\ As«a the last «^ 



sttiUts into the saiicn, and under yi^%v >\ ^tQx^a\«w 
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CONSTITUTION 

or THE 

STATE OF NEW-YORK. 



^ WE, the PioPLH of the State of Mw T<trk, atikrwioled^in^ -wiiU 
^ati§ude thegraee and beneficence of God^ in permitting ua to make 
choice of our form of Government ^ do estabUah the Constitution, 

ARTICLE tlRST. 

The Legiilature^ 

Sec. 1, The legislative power of this state, shall be vested iu a 
Senate and an Assembly. 

Sic. 2. The senate shall consist of thirty-two members. The 
senators shall be rhosen for four years, and shall be freeholders. 
The assembly shaU consist of one hundred and twenty-eight mem- 
bers, who shall be annually elected. 

Sec. 3. A majority of each house, shall constitute a quorum to 
do business. Each house shall determine the rules of its own pro- 
ceedings, and be the judge of the qualifications of its own members. 
Bach house shall choose its own officers; and the senate shall choose 
a temporary president, when the lieutenant governor shall not at- 
tend as president, or shall act as governor. 

Sec. 4. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 

jpublish the same, except fuch parts as may require secrecy. The 

doors of each house shkll be kept open, except when the public 

welfare shall require secrecy. Neither house shall, without the con- 

, sent of the other, adjourn for more than two days. 

Senatorial Districts. 

Ssc. 5. The State shall be divided into eight districts, toll* call- 
ed Senate Districts, each of which shall choose four senators. 

The first districts shall consist of the counties of Suffolk, Qu«ens, 
Kings^ Richmond, and New- York. 

The second district shall consist of the countiea of Westchester, 
Futnam, Dutchess, Rockland, Orange, Ulster, and Sullivan. 

The third district shall consist of the counties of Greene, Colum- 
bia, Albany, Rensselaer, Schoharie, and S6henectady. 

The fourth district shall consist of the counties of Saratoga, Mont- 
gomeiy, Hamilton, Washington, Warren, Clinton, Essex, Frank- 
lin, aiid St. La.wrence^ 

The fifUi district shall cpjisist of the counties of Herkimer, Onei- 
da, Madison, Oswego, Lewis, and Jefferson. 

The dxth district shall consist of the counties of Delaware, Otse- 
go, Chenai^o, Brocme, Cortland, Tompkins, and Tioga. 

The seventh district shall consist of the counties of Onondaga, 
Cayuga, Seneca, and Ontario. 

The, eight district shall consist of the CQUtvlvt% q>^ ^i\xxi^^w^\x«- 
Inggtoa, Monroe, ^Genese«» NiagwiL, i:»m» lO^e^'KK^ » C^^>ax%»^^ 
&oa Cliaufauqae* 
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Senators divided into cUuiet. 

And u SMn ai the senate shall meet, after the first election it bc^ 
held in pursuance of this constitution, they shall cause the senatots, 
to be dirided, by lot, into four classes, of eight in each, so that eve- 
ty district sbail have one senator of each class; the classes to be 
numbeved, one, two, three, and four. And the seats of the first 
class, shsU be vacated at the end of the first year; of the second 
class, at the end of the second year; of the third class, at the «nd of 
the third year; of the fourth class, at the end of the fourth year; 
In order that one senator be annually elected in each senate distriet> 

Ceruua to be taken every ten yearn, 

Sso. 6. An enumeration of the inhabitants of the state,, shall be 
taken, under the direction of the legidature, in the year one thou- 
sand, eight hundred and twenty-five, and at the end of every t«n 
years thereafter; and the said districts shall be so altered by the leg- 
islature, at the first session after the return of every enumeration, 
that each senate district shall contain, as nearly as may be, an equal 
number of inhabitants, excluding aliens, paupen, and persons of 
colour not taxed; and shall remain unaltered until the retuxn of an- 
other enumeration, and shall, at all times, consist of contiguous ter- 
ritor>'{ and no county shall be divided in the formation of a senate 
district, 

Memhert of atsembly, kow apportioned. 

Sec. 7. The members of the assembly Bhafl be chosen by conntie? 
and shall be apportioned among the several counties of the state, as nearly 
as may be, according to the numbers of their respective inhabitants, ex- 
cluding aliens, paupers, and persons of colonr not taxed. An appor^on- 
nent of members of assembly shall be made by the Legislature, at its 
first session after the return of every enumeration; and when made, shi^ 
remain unaltered until another enumeration shall have been taken. But 
an apportionment of members of the assembly, shall be made by the 
present legislature, according to the last ^numeration, taken under the 
authority of the United States, as nearly as may be. Every county here* 
to established, and separately organized shall always be entitled to one 
member of the assembly, and no new county shall hereafter be erected, 
unless its population shall entitle it to a member. 

Biils may originate in either House, 

Sbc. 8. Any bill may originate in either house of the legislature, and 
all bills passed by one house, may be amended by the other.*' 

Cwnpensaiion,. 

Sec. 9. The members of the legislature shall receive for their servi- 
ces a compensation to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the public 
treasury^ but no increase of the compensation shall take eflect, durin£ 
the year in which it shall have been made. And no law shaU be pass^ 
increasing ihe compensation of the members of the legislature beyond 
the sum of three dollars a day. 

Members to receive no eioU appointmint, 

Skc, io» No member of the le^slature shall receive any «Vil appoint- 
meBt from the governor and «e^^\.e,<yt ^t^m^^\&^^\a.^^dann|^ the 
term for which be shall ha^te heen «\ecX^^« 
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^^c. 11. No person, being a member of congress, or holding any ju- 
dicial or military c^ce under the United States, shall hold a seat in the 
legislature. And if any person shall, while a member of the legislature, 
be elected to congress, or appointed to any office, civil or military, under 
the government of the United States, his acceptance thereof shall vacate 
his seat. 

Bills to he seni to the Governor for his approbation. 

Sec 12. Every bill which shall haVe passed the senate and assembly, 
. sliall, before it become a law, be presented to the governor. If he ap- 
prove, he shall sign it; but if not, ne shall return it with his objections, to 
that house in which it shall have originated; who shall enter the, objec- 
tions at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such 
reconsideration, two thirds of the members present shall agree to pass 
the bill, it .shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered; and if approved by two tliirda 
of the members present it shall become a law. But in all such cases, the 
votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names 
of the persons voting for, and against the bill, shall be entered on the. 
journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by 
the governor within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had sign- 
ed it, unless the legislature shall, by their adjournment, prevent its return; 
in which case it shall not be a law. 

Certain officers removable by the Legislature, 

Sec. 13. All officers holding their offices during good behaviour, may 
be removed by joint re'solution of the two houses, of the legislature, il' 
two thirds of ail the members elected to the assembly, and a majority of 
all the members elected to the senate, concur therein. 

Political Year. 

Sec 14. The political year shall begin on the first day of January; 
and the legislature shall every year assemble on the first Tuesday of Jan> 
uary, unless a different day shall be appointed by law. 

Sec 15. The next election for governor, lieutenant governor, sena- 
tors, and members of assembly, shaU commence o^ the first Monday of 
November, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two; and all subse- 
<[uent elections sUallbe held at such time in the month of October or No- 
vember, as the legislature shall by law provide. 

Sec 16. The governor, lieutenant governor, senators, and mem- 
bers of assembly, first elected under this constitution, shall enter on the 
duties of their respective offices on the first day of January, one thous- 
and eight hundred and twenty-three; and the governor, lieutenant gover- 
nor, senators, and members of assembly, now in office, shall continue to 
hold the same, until the first day of January, one thousand eight hun^ 
dred and twenty-three, and no longer. 

ARTICLE SECOND. 

Qualifications of Voters. 

Sec 1. Every male citizen, of the age of twenty-one years^ who 
shall have been an inhabitant of this state one year preceding any elec*- , 
tion, and for the last six months a resident of tne town or county wherq. 
he may oflfer his vote; and shall have, within the ^eai tik?A.^^^^^S»sv%^^ 
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lection, paid a tax to the state or county, assessed upon Vu3 real or per* 
onal property; or shall by law be exempted from taxation; or being arm^ 
d ana equipped accoiding to law, shall have performed within that yea r 
ailitary duty ia the militia of tliis state; or who shall be exempted worn 
»eriorminff militia duty in consequence of being a fireman in any city, 
own or vulage in this state: And also, every male citizen of the age f 
wenty-one years, who shall have been, for three years next preceding 
9ttch electiooi an inhabitant of this state, and for the last year a resident 
of the town or county where he may offer his vote; and shall have been, 
;nthin the last year, assessed to labour upon the^pabiic highways, and shall 
liave performed the labour, or paid an equivalent therefor, according to law; 
jhall be entitled to vote in the town or ward where he aactually resides, 
ind not elsewhere, for all officers that now are or hereafter may be elect- 
5dby the people: But no man of colour, unless he shall have been for three 
^eara a citizen of this state, and for one year next preceding any election, 
ihall be siezed and possessed of a freehold estate of the value of two 
lundred arid fifty dollars, over and above all debts and incumbranccF 
charged thereop, and shall have been actually rated and paid a tax thereon, 
shall be entitled to vote at any such election. And no person of colour 
shall be subject to direct taxation, unless he shall be siezed and possessed 
of such I'eaf estate as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. Laws may bq passed, excluding from the right of stilfrage, 
persons who have been or may be convicted of infamous crimes. 

Sec. 3. Laws shall be made for ascertaining by proper proofs, the cit- 
izens who shall b6 entitled to the right of suffrage hereby estabhshed. 

Sec 4. All elections by the citizens, shall be by ballot, except for ^udi 
town officers as may by law be directed to be otherwise chosen. 

ARTICLE THIRD. 

Executive Power. 
Sec. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a governor. He shall 
hold his office for two years, and^ lieutenant governor shall be chosen at 
the same time, and for the same term. 

Sec. 2., No person except a native citizen of the United States shall 
l>e eligible to the office of governor; nor shall any person be eligible to 
that office who shall not be a freeholder, and shall not have attained the 
age of thirty years, and have been five years a resident v^ithin this state; 
unless he shall have been absent during that time, on public business of 
the United States, or of this state. 

Sec 3. The governor and Ueu tenant goveraor shall be elected at thf 
limes and places of choosinir members of the legislature. The persons 
respectively having the highest number of votes for governor and lieuten- 
ant-governor, shall be elected; but in case two or more shall have an 
equal and the highest number of votes for governor, or for lieutenant 
governor, the two hous^^s of the legislature shall, by joint ballot, choose 
one of the said persons so having an equal and the highest number of 
votes for governor or Ucutenant-governor. 

Sec. 4. The governor shall' be general and conunander in chief of alJ 
the militia, and admiral of the navy of the state. He shall have power 
to convene4he legislature, (or the senate only,) on extraordinary occa- 
Bioiis. He shall communicate by message to the legislature, at every ses- 
j?***°'*{5« condition of the state; and recommend such matters to twm as 
lie stiaU judge expedient. Ho B\va\!L twiTvai.cX ^ n^c^^^-or^ \waxa»K^ Nq^\\ 
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the officers of government, civil or militaiy. He shall expedite all such 
measures as may be resolved upon by the legislature, and shall tsdke care 
that the laws are faithfully executed. He shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services, a compensation which shall neither be increased nor di- 
minished, during the term for which he shall have been elected. 

Sec. 5. The governor shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons 
after conviction, for all offences, except treason and cases of impeach- 
inent. Upon convictions for treason, he shall have power to suspend the 
execution of the sentence, until the case shall be reported to the legisla- 
ture at its next meeting; when the legislature shall either pardon, or di- 
rect the execution of the criminal, or grant a farther reprieve. 

Sec. 6. In case of the impeachment of the governor, or his removal 
from office, death, resignation, or absence from the state, the powers and 
duties of the office shall devolve upon the heutenant governor for the 
residue of the term, or until the governor absent or impeached, shall re- 
turn or be acquitted. But when the governor shall, with the jconsent of 
the legislature, be out of the state in time of war, at the head of a mili- 
tary force thereof, he shall still continue coinmander in chief of all the 
military force of the state. 

Sec. 7. The lieutenant governor shall be president of the senate, 
but shall have only a casting vote therein. If during a vacancy of the" 
office of governor, the lieutenant-governor sjiall be impeached, displaced, 
resign, die, or be absent irom the state, the president of the senate shall 
act as governor, until the vacancy shall be filled, or the disability shall 
oease. 

ARTICLE FOURTH. 

^Appointment and Election of Milicary Officers. 

Sec. 1. Militia officers shall be chosen, or appointed, as fbllows: cap- 
tains, subalterns, and non-commissioned officers, shall be chosen by the 
written voles of the members of their respc.ctive companies. Field offi- 
cers of regiments, and separate battalions, by the written votes of the 
commissioned officers of the respective regiments, and separate battal- 
ions. Brigadier generals, by the field officers of their respective brigades. 
Major generals, brigadier generals, and commanding officers of regi- 
ments or separate battalions, shall appoint the staff officers of their re- 
spective divisions, brigades, regiments, and separate battalions. 

Sec. 2. The governor shall nominate, and with the consent of the 
senate, appoint all major generals, brigade inspectors, and chiefs of the 
Htaff departments, except the adjutant general, and commissary general. 
The adjutant general shall be appointed by the goA^mor. 

r 

Sec 3. The legislature sliall, by law, direct the time and manner of 
«jlecfmg militia officers and pf certifying their elections to the governor. 

Sec. 4. The comraissioned officers of the militia, shall be commis- 
sioned by the governor; and no commissioned officer shall be removed ^ 
from office, unless by the senate, on the recommendation of the governor, 
Btating the grounds on wliich such removal is recommended, or by the 
decision of a court-martial, pursuant to law. The present officers ot the 
iuilitia sliall hold their commissions, subject to removal as befbrc provid- 
ed. 

The above mode may be altered by the Le^lature, 

Sec. 5. In case the mode of election wi^ «u^Ys«i\.xaKOL\. ^\ Tss&i»a.^- 
^km hereby directed, ihall not be fouivd coa^\xc\N^ Vo ^^ \\sss^xa^'s®«^ 
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of the militia, the legislature may abolish the same, and provide by la^^ 
for their appointment, and removal, if two thirds of the members present 
in each house, shall concur therein. 

Secretary 0/ Statif 'Comptrdltr, Treasurer^ Attorney Genej-d, and Comm- 
sary General, to be appointed by the Legislature. 

Sec. 6. The secretary of state, comptroller, treasurer, attorney gcn- 
oi-al, surveyor general, and commissary general, shall be appointed as 
foHowa- The senate and assembly shall each openly nominate one per- 
son lor the said oitices respectively: after w ich, they shall meet togeth- 
er, and if they shall agree in their nominations, the person so nominated 
shall be appointed to the ofhce for which he shall be nominated. If they 
shall disagree, the appointment shall be made by the joint ballot of the 
senators and members of assembly. • The treasurer shall be chosen annu- 
ally. The secretaiy of state, comptroller, attorney general, surveybr 
general, and commissary general, shall hold their oflices for three years, 
unless sooner removed by concurrent resolution of the senate and assem- 
bly. 

Judicial OfficerSy how appointed. 

Sec. 7. The governor shall nominate, by message, in writing, anil 
with the consent of the senate, shall appoint all judicial officers, except 
Justices of the peace, who shall be appointed in manner following — tha,t 
IS to say; Tlie board of supervisors in every county in this state shall, at 
snch times as the le^slature may direct, meet together; and they, or a 
majority of them so assembled, shall nominate so many persons as shall 
be equal to the number of ^usuces bf the peace, to be appointed in the 
several towns in the respective counties. And the juages of the respec- 
tive county courts, or a majonty of them, shall also meet and ndminate a 
like number of persons; and it shall be the duty of the said board of su- 
pervisors, and judges of county courts, to compare such nominations, at 
such time and place as the legislature may direct: And if on such com- 
parisons, the said boards of supervisors and judges of county courts, shall 
agree in their nominations, in all, or in part, they sliall file a certificate of 
the nominations in which they shall ajOfree, in the office of the derk of the 
county; and the person or persons named in such certificates, shall be jus- 
tices of the peace: And in case of disagreement in whole, or in part, it 
shall bfc the farther duty of the said boards ef supervisors and judges re- 
spectively, to transmit their said nominations, so far as they disagree in 
the same; to the governor, who shall select from the said nominations, 
and appoint, so many justices of the peace as shall be requisite to fill the va- 
cancies. Every person appointed a iustice of the peace, shall hold his 
office fout years, unless removed by tne county court, for causes particu- 
larly assigned by the judges of the said tourt. And no justice of the 
peace shall be removed, until he shall have notice of the charges made 
against him, and an opportunity of being heard in his defence. 

Sheriffs and county clerks to he elected once in. three years. 

Sec 8. Sheriffs and clerks of counties, including the register and 
clerk of the city and county of New-York, shall be chosen by the electors 
of the respective counties, once in every three years, and as often as va- 
cancies shall happen. Sheriffs shall hold no other office, and be ineligible 
for the next three yenrs after the termination of their offices. They may 
he required by law to renew iVveSi aecvavV^, ftom time to time; and in de- 
^idt of giving such new eecunVf, ^«vi o^tea ^oaJ^. \» \^««aR^N%.^wV 
But the county shall never be m^ide i^e^iMBOftX^lw^Jjx^^^^^^'^ '^^^^sv^^^ 
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And the governor may remove any each sHeri^ clerk or register, at any 
time witlun the three years for which he shall he elected, giving to such 
sherifl^ clerk, or register, a copy of the charge against him, and an oppor- 
ti^nity of being he^ in his defence, before any removal shall be madfe. 

Courts to appoint Clerks and District Attorneys, 

Sec. 9. The clerks of courts; except those clerics whose appointment 
is pfovided for in the preceding section, shall be appointed by the courts 
of which they respectively are clerks; and district attomies, by the coun- 
ty courts. Clerks of courts, and district attornies, shall hold Uieir offices 
for three years, unless sooner removed by the courts appointing them. 

Mayors of Cities appointed by the City Council, 

Sec 10. The mayors of all the cities in this state, shall be appointed 
annually by the common councils of the respective cities. , 

Four Coroners to he elected in each County once in three years. 

Sec. 11. So many coroners as the legislature may direct, not ex- 
4!9eding four in each county; shall be elected in the same manner as sher> 
ifis, and shall hold their onices for the same term, and be removable in. 
like manner. , 

Chancery officers, how appointed. 

Sec. 12. The governor shall nominate-, and with the consent df the 
sSenate, appoint masters and examiners in chancery; v?^ho shall hold their 
<lffices for three years, unless sooner removed by the senate, on the re- 
commendation of the governor. The registers and assistant registers; 
shall be appointed by the chaacellor, and hold their offices during his. 
pleasure. 

Clerks and Justices in the City of JVew* York, how appointed. 

Sec 13. The clerk of the court oTOyer and Terminer, and general 
Sessions of the peace, in and for the city and county of New- York, shall 
be appointed by the court of general sessions of the peace in said city, and 
hold his office during the pleasure of the said court; and such clerks and 
other officers of courts, whose appointment is not herein provided for 
sliall be appointed by the several courts, or by the governor, with the con- 
sent of the senate, as may be directed by law. 

Sec 14. The special) justice, and the assistant justices, and their 
clerks, in the city of New-York, shall be appointed by the common coun- 
cil of the said city; and shall hold their offices for the same term that the 
justices of the peace in the other counties of this state hold their offices, 
and shall be removable in like manner. 

Other officers, how provided for, ^ , 

Sec. 15. All officers, heretofore elective by the people, shall continue 
to be elected; and all other officers, whose appointment is not provided 
for by this constitution, and all officers, whose offices may be hereafter 
created by law, shall be elected by the people, or appointed, as may by 
law be directed. 

Sbc 1G. Where the duration of any office is not prescribed by this 
constitution, it may be declared by law; and if not so declared, such of- 
£ue shall be held during the pleasure of the authority making the a^^oint- 

\l2 
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ARTICLE FIFTH. 

Court of Errors, 

&E0. 1. The court for the trial of impeachments, and the correction of 
errors, shall consist of the president of toe senate, th^ senators, the chan> 
cellor, and the justices of the supreme court, or the major part of them; 
but when an impeachment shall be prosecuted against the chancellor, or 
any justice of the supreme court, the person so ihipeached, shall be sus- 
pended from ejercismg his office, until his acquittaJ; and when an appeal 
from a decree in chancery shall be heard, the chancellor shall inform the < 
court of the reasons for his decree, but shall have no voice in the final 
sentence; and when a writ of error shall be brought on a; judgment of the 
supreme court, the justices of that court shall assign the reasons for their 
Juagment^ but shall not have a voice for its affirmance or reversal. 

' Power of ImpectchmenL 

Sbc. 2. The assembly shall have the power of impeaching all civil of- 
licersof this state for mal and corrupt conduct in office, and for high 
orlmes and misdemeanors: But a majority of all the members elected, 
shall concur in an impeachment. , Before the trial of an impeachment, 
the members of the court shall take an oath, or affirmation, truly and im- 
'{)artially to try and determine the charge in question, according to evi- 
dence; and no person shall be convicted, without the concurrence of two 
thirds of the members present. Judgment, in cases of impeachment, 
shall not'extend farther tnan the removal from office, and disqualification 
to hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust, or profit, under this state; 
but the party convicted, shall be liable to indictment, and punishment, 
according to law. 

Chancellor and Judges of the Supreme Court, 

Sec 3. The chancellor, and justices of the supreme court, shall hold 
Ihcir offices during good behaviour, or until they shall attain the age of 
sixty years. 

Sec. 4. The supreme court shall consist of a chief justice, and two 
justices, any of whom may hold the court. » 

State to be divided into Circuits. 

Sec. 5. The state shall be divided, by law, into a convenient number 
of circuits, not less than four, nor exceeding ^ght, subject to alteration 
by the legislature, from time to time, as the publio good may reqwre; for 
each of which, a circuit judge shall be appointed, in the same manner, and 
"iiold liis office by the same tenure, as the justices of the supreme court; and 
who shsJl possess the powers of a justice of the supreme court at chambers, 
and in the trial of issues joined m the supreme court, and in courts of 
Oyer and Terminer and jail delivery. And such equity powers may be 
vested in the said circuit judges, or in the county courts, or in sudi other 
subordinate courts, as the legislature may by law direct, subject to the 
appellate jurisdiction of the chancellor. 

Temi of office of Judges and Recorders, 

Sec. 6. Judges of the county courts, and recorders of cities, shall 

tiold their offices for five years, but may be removed by the senate, on the 

-ieccMnmendation of the governor, for causes to be stated in such recom> 

^oendation. > . 

Chancellor and Judges to hold no other office. 

Sec, 7, Neither the chancellor, nor justices of the supreme court, nor 

gnyctrcuit judge, shall hold au^ oWnttoSSit^ w^xWftR. Vtw^. All votes 
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for ail elective office, given by tlie legislature or the people, for the ofaan- 
ccilor, or a justice of the supreme court, or circuit judge^ '<}wizig his con- 
tinuance in his judicial office, shall be void. 

ARTICLE SIXTH. 

Oath of Office. 

Sec. 1. Members of the legislature, and all officers, exeedtiVe and judicial, 
except such inferior ofiicers as may by law be exempted, shall, before 
fhey enter on the duties of their respective offices, take and subscribe the 
following oath or affirmation:- 

I do solenmly swear, (or affirm, as the case may be,) that I will sup- 
port the constitution of the United States,, and the constitution of the state 
of New- York; and that I will faithfully discharge the duties of the office 
of according to the best of my ability. 

And no other oath, declaration, or test, shall be required as a qualifica^ 
don for any office or public trust. 

ARTICLE SEVENTH. 

Eights of citizena* ^ 

Sic. 1. No member iif this state shall be disfranchised, or de- 
prived of any of the rights or privileges secured to any citizen 
thereof, unless by the law of the land, or the judgment of his peers. 

Trial by Jttry» 

Sec. 2. The trial by jury, in all cases in which it has been here- - 
tofore used, shall remain inviolate for ever; and no new court shall 
be instituted, but such as shall proceed according to the eourse of 
the common law: except siich courts of equity, as the legislature is^ 
herein authorized to establish . 

Free exercise of Religion-, * 

Sec. 3. The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession 
and worship, without discrimination or preference, shall for ever be 
allowed in this state, to all mankind; but the liberty of conscience 
hei^by secured, shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of licen- 
tiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace or safety 
«f this state. 

Ministers ineligible to Office. 

Ssc. 4. ^nd -whereast the ministers of the gospel are, by their 
profession, dedicated to the service of God, and the care of souls, 
and ought not to be diverted from the great duties of their func- 
tions; therefore, no minister of the gospel, or priest o^ any denom- 
ination wRatsoever, shall at any time hereafter, under any pretence 
or description whatever, be eligible to, or capable of holding any 
civil or military office or place within this state. 

The Militia.-^Persons averse t6 bearing arms, to pay an equivalent, ^ 

Sxc. 5. The militia of this state shall, at all times hereafter, be 
armed and disciplined, apd in readiness for service; but all such in- 
habitants of this state, of any religious denomination whatever, as ^ 
from scruples of conscience, may be averse to bearing «.tt&%^ '^asiS. 
l>e excused thei'efrom, by paying to t\ie &\*\t wv ^^\\^^\»x vow ^®5v< 
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neji and the leg^islature shall provide by law, for the collection of 
such equivaknt, to be estimated according to the ttxpense, in time 
and moncjy of an ordinary able bodied militia man. 

ffrit of Habeas Corpus. 

Sac, 6. The privilege of jtbe writ of habeas corpus, shall not\>e 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safe^ may require its suspension. 

Trial by Jury and other rights declared* 

Sbc. r. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or other- 
wise infamous crime, (except in cases of impeachment, and in cases 
of the militia, when in actual service; and the land and naval forces 
in time of war, or which this state may keep, with the consent of 
Congress, in time of peace, and in cases of petit'larceny, under the 
regulation of the legislature;) unless on presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury; and in every trial on impeachment or indictment, 
the party accused shall be allowed counsel as in civil actions. No 
person shall be subject for the same offence, to be .twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall he be compelled in any criminal 
caseto be witness against himself- nor he deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of kw: Nor shall private property- 
he taken for public use, without just compensation. 

Freedom of Speech, and of the Press. 

Sec, 8. Every citizen may freely speak, write, and ptiblish his 
sentiments, on all subjects, be'mg responsible for the abuse of that 
right; and no law shall be passed to restrain, or abridge, the liberty 
of speech, or of the press. \\\ all prosecutions or indictments for 
libels, the truth may be given in evidence to the jury; and if it shall 
appear to the jury, that,the matter charged as libellous, is true, and 
was published with good motives, and for justifiable ends, the party 
shall be acquitted, and the jury shall have the right to determine 
the law and the fact. 

Two thirds of the Legislaturey neceasa ry to the passage of certain 

Acts, 

S«c. 9. The assent of two thirds oYthe members elected to each 
branch of the legislature, shall be requisite to every bill appropria- 
ting the public monies or property for locf 1 or private purposes, or 
creating, continuing, altering or renewing, anybody politic or cor- 
porate. 

PuhHc Lands appropriaied as a perpetual Fund for Common Schods. — Tolls 
and certain duties pledged to the payment of monies borroioed to make the 
Canals — the Sdt- Springs and Canals never to be sold. 

Seg. 10. The proceeds of all lands belon^ng to tliis. state, except such 
part thereof as may be reserved or appropriated to public use, or ceded 
to the United States, which shall heresdler be sold or disposed of, togeth- 
er with the fond, denominated the common school fund, shall be and re- 
main a poipetual fund; the interest of which shall be inviolably appm- 
priated ana applied to the support of common schools throughout t^ 
state. Itatcs of toll, not less than those agreed to by the canal covmis- 
sibncra, and set ibfth in theVi te^^tV \.q >i)w& Vi^^%SJKt^ ^^ \iw^ tucelfth of 
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Marcbi one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, shall be imposei! 
on, and collected from, al] parts of navigable communications between 
the great western and northern lakes and the Atlantic ocean, which now 
are or hereafter shall be made and completed: And the said tolls, togeth- 
er with the duties on the manufacture of all salt, as established by the 
act of the fifteenth of April, one thousand eight hundred and seventeen; . 
and the duties on goods sold at auction, excepting therefrom the sum of 
4hirty*three thousand five hundred dollars, otherwise appropriated by the 
«aid act; and the amount of the revenue estabhshed by the act of the le- 
gislature of the thirtieth of March, one thousand «ight hundred and 
twenty, in lieu of the tax upon steam boat passengers; shall be, and re- 
main mviolably appropriated and applied to the comple^on of such navi- 
gable communications, and to the payment of the interest, and reimburs- , 
flient of the capital, of the money already borrowed, or which hereafter 
shall be borrowed, to make and complete the same. And neither the 
rates of toll on the said navigable communications;, nor the duties on the 
manufacture of salt aforesaid; nor the duties on goods sold at auction, as 
estabhshed by the act of the fifteenth of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventeen; nor the amount of the revenue, established by the 
act of March the thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, in. 
lieu of the tax upon steam boat passengers; shall be reduced or diverted, 
9i any time before the full and complete payment of the j^rincipal and 
interest of the money borrowed, or to be borrowed, as aforesaid. And 
tb» legislature shall never sell, or dispose of the salt springs belonging to 
this state, nor the lands contiguous thereto, which may be necessary or 
convenient for their use, nor the said navigable communications, or any 
part or section thereof; but the same shall be and remain the property of . 
this state. 

Lotteries prohibii$d. 

Sec. 11. No lottery shall hereafter be authorized in this state; and' 
the legisl ature shall pass laws to prevent the sale of all lottery tickets^ 
within this state, except in lotteries already^ provided for by law. 

wVo Landg purchased of the Indians without the consent qf tJie Legislaivre. 

Sec. 12. No purchase or contract for the sal^ of lands in this state^ 
made since the fourteenth day of October, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five, or which may hereafter be made of, or with the Indians 
in^this state, shall be valic^ unless made under the authority and with the 

consent of the legislature. 

^ . ■ . 

Certain Laws recognised, * 

Sec 1^ Such parts of tlie common law, and of the acts of the legis- 
lature of the colony of New- York, as together did form the law of the 
said colony, on the nineteenth day of April, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five, and the resolutions of the congress of the said colony, 
and of the convention of the state of New- York, in force on the twenti- 
eth day of April, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven, which 
have not since expired, or been repealed, or altered; and such acts of the 
legislature of this state, as are now in force, shall be and continue the law 
of this state, subject to such alterations as the legislature shall make con- 
cerning the same. But al^ such parts of the common Uw^^sA^x^^^^ 
the said acts, or partq, therec^ a3 ue iQ^agjiitt&VVd ^Cssifi ^^^&s^^^cQ&^^xv^ ^«5& 
^^nby abrogated* 
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Grants' by ike king afttr a certain period to be void. 

Sec. 1-1. All grants of land within this state, made by the king of 
Great Britain, or persons acting under his authority, after the fourteenth, 
da? of October, one tnousand seven hundred and seventy-five, shall be 
null and void: but nothing contained in this constitution, shall afl^ct any 
;^ant8 of land within this state, made by the authority of the said king or 
ius predecessors, or shall annul* any charters to bodies pohtic and corpo^ 
rate, by him or them made, before that day; or shall affect any such 
grantaa>r charters since made by this state, or by persons acting under 
its autnority; or shall impair the obligation of any debtu contracted by the^ 
state, or individuals, or bodies corpioiate, or any other rights of property, 
or any uuits, actions, rights of action, or other proceedmgs in courts of 
justice, 

ARTICLE EIGHTH. 

IIonB t}«is constUution may be amended. 

Sec. 1. Any amendment, or amendments, to this constitution, may 
he proposed in the senate or assembly, and if the same shall be agreed to 
by a majority of the members elected to each of the two houses, such 
proposed amendment, or amendments, shall be entered on their journals^ 
with the yeas and nays taken thereon^ and referred to the legislature then, 
next to be chosen; and shall be published, for three months previous to 
the time of making such choice; an<i if, in the legislature next chosen as 
aforesaid, sucli proposed amendment, or amendments, shall be agreed to 
l)y two thirds of all the members elected to each house, then it shall be» 
the duty of the legislaluie to submit to such proposed amendment or 
amendments to the people, in such manner, and at such time, as the iegis^ 
lature shall prescribe; and if the peoi|)le shall approve and ratify sucit 
jvmendment, or amendments, by a majority of the electors qualifi^d to 
vote for members of the legislature, voting thereon, such amendment or 
amendments, shall become part of the constitution. 

ARTICLE NINTH. 

When this constitviUm to take effect, . 

Sec. 1 . This constitution shall be in force from the last day of Decem- 
ber, in the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two. But all 
those parts of the same, which relate to th^e right of suffrage; the division 
of the state into senate districts; the number of members of the assembly 
to be elected in pursuance of this constitution; ^le apportionment of mem- 
bers of assembly; the elections hereby directed to commence on the first 
Monday of November, in the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
two; the continuance of the members of the present legislature in office, 
until the iirst day of January, in the year one thousand eight^ hundred 
and twenty-three; and the prohibition against authorizing lotteries; the 
prohibition against appropriating the public monies or property for local 
or private purposes, or creating, contmuing, altering, or, renewing, any 
body politic, or corporate, without the assent of two thirds of the mem- 
beia elected to each branch of the legislature, shall be in force, and take 
effect from the last day ^f February next. The members of the present 
legislature, shall, pn the first Monday of March next, take and subscribe 
an oath, or afHrmation, to support the constitution, so far as the same shall 
, then be in force. Sherifis, clerks of counties, and coroners, shall be elect- 
edat th^ election hereby directed lo coafineixc^^ wi ^'fc ^%v. Monday of 
November, in the year one tViouswid ek^\.\x«Q!^^ MA.VN«s&:^Jw^\si&. 
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they fihall not enter on the duties of their offices, before the first day of 
Janua^ then next following. The commissions of all persons holding; 
civil offices on the last day of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
' Wenty-two, shall expire on that day; but the officers then in commission, 
may respectively continue to hold their said offices until new appoint- 
ments or elections shall take place under this constitution. ' 

Sec. 2. The existing laws, relative to the manner of notifying, hold- 
ing, and "copducting elections, making returns, and canvassing votes, 
shall be in force, and observed, in respect to the elc<;tions hereby directed 
to commence on the first Monday of November, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two, so far as the same are applicable. And 
the present legislature shall pass such other and further laws, as may be 
requisite for the execution ot the provisions of this constitution, in rcs- 
l^ect to elections. 

DoKB Ml convention, at the eapitd, in the city of Albany , the tenth day 0/ JVb- 
tJcwfter, in the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty- one, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America, the forty-sixth. 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS, President. 

State of New- York, Secretary's Office, > 
Albany, November 10, 1821. > 

I, John V. N. Yates, Secretary of the state of New- York, do hereby 
tertify, that the foregoing is a true copy of the engrossed Constitution 
of the said State, as adopted in Convention this day, and deposited ow 
record in this office. 

J. V. N. YATES, Secretary of State. 

NoTi^. In 1826 the 7th section of the 4th article of this constitution 
was amended: the appointment o£ Justices of the peace given to the peo- 
ple, and the elective francliise extended. 



QUESTIONS ON THE 



PREAMBLE. 

By whom was the state constitution 
framed, and what is its preamble? 
ARTICLE 1. 

Sec. 1. To what does the first sec. 
of tlie first article refer, and what 
are its provisions? 

Sec. 2. Of what does the senate 
consist? 

What their terra of office? 

Of what does the assembly consist, 
and how often elected? 

Sec 3. What forms a quorum for 
business? 

What are the powers of each house 
in relation to its officers? 

Sec 4. What are the provisions of 
this section? 

Sec 5. How many senatorial dis- 
tricts have we? 

How are the senators classed? 



CONSTITUTION 
NEW-YORK. 



OF THE STATE OF 



Sec 6. How often is the census to 
be taken, and for what objects? 

Sec 7. How are the members of 
the assembly appointed? 

What modifications? 

Sec 8. What of the origin of bills? 

Sec 9. What of the compensation 
of members? 

Sec 10. What of the appointment 
of members? 

Sec 11. Who are inehgible, and 
how may a seat be vacated? 

Sec 12. Under what modifications 
are bills to become laws? 

Sec 13. Relate the mode of remov- 
ing officers holding their trust 
during good behaviour? 

Sec 14. What of the political year? 

Sec. 15. To wh«Xdft^^NXsv?» ^vi^tiCsss^ 
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!Sie. IS. To what does thifl section 
t«Iate? 

ARTICLE 2. 

S«c. 1. "^ho may vote at elections? 

Who of coloar may vote? 

Sec. 2. To what.doce this sec, refer? 

Sec, 3. To what does this sec. refer? 

Sec. 4. To what does this sec. refer? 
ARTICLE 3. 

Sec 1. With whom is the execu- 
tive power lodged, and what is 
the term of his office? 

Sec. 2. Who is eligihle to the office 
of governor? 

Sec 3. When and by whom are the 
governor and lieutenant governor 
chosen, and under what nlodifi- 
caiions? 

Sec 4. What are the governor's 
powers and duties? 

Sec 5. Whjeit of his powers to par- 
don, &c.? 

Sec. 6. When mav the lieutenant 
governor act as governor? 

Sec. 7. Relate the powers of the 
lieutenant governor. 

What modificationB? 

ARTICLE 4. 

Sec. 1. How arecapUuns, and infe- 
rior officers of the militia chosen? 

How are field officers chosen? 

How are the staff officers, &c. cho- 
sen? 

How are the staff officers appoint- 
ed? 

Sec. 2. What military officers does 
the government appoint? 

Sec. 3. What pawer directs the 
manner of choosing militia offi- 
cers? 

Sec 4. By whom are the officers 
commissioned? 

By what power removed? 

Sec. 5. How may the above be abol- 
ished? 

Sec. 6. How are the secretary of 
state and other officers, named 
in this section^ chosen? 

How long does the treasurer hold 
his trust? 

For what time do the other officers 
hold their appointment? 

Sec 7. How are the judicial officers 
of the state appointed? 



How are justiaes of the peace cho- 
sen? (see note at the end of the 
constitution.) 

Sec. 8. How are sh«ri£& and coun- 
ty clerks appointed? 

How long do they hold their office? 

What are the restrictions to the 
sheriff's office? 

How may these officers be removed? 

Sec. 9. To what does this sec. re- 
late, and what are its provisions? 

Sec 10. By what power are the 
mayors of cities in this state ap- 
pointed? 

Sec. H. How many coroners for 
each county? How appointed? 

What the term of their office? ; 

Sec. 12. To what does this section 
refer, and what are its provis- 
ions? 

Sec 13. How arc the justices and 
clerks appointed for the city and 
county of^ New- York? 

Sec 14. How are the special justi- 
ces, &c. appointed? 

Sec 15. To what does this sec. re- 
fer, and what are ita provisions? 

Sec. 16. To what does this sec. re- 
fer, and what are its provisions? 
ARTICLE 5. 

^ec 1. What composes the court 
of errors, &c.? 

What in case of impeachment? 

What in case of an appeal from, 
chancery? 

What in a writ of error from the 
supreme coiurt? 

Sec. 2. What of the power of im- 
peachment? 

What of the oath of the court? 

How far may judgment extend? 

What further liability? 

Sec 3. What the cliancellor's term 
of office? 

Sec. 4. How is the supreme court 
constituted? 

Sec 5. Relate the provisions made 
for the circuit courts of the state? 

What of their equity powers, &c.? 

Sec. 6. What the term of office of 
judges and recorders of cities? 

Sec. 7k What of the chancdlor and 
judges office, and the Votes Ihcy 
receive? 
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ARTICLE 6. 

Sec. 1. What of the oath of office? 
ARTICLE 7. 

Sec. 1. what rights does this sec. se- 
cure? 

Sec. 2, What of the trial by jur>'? 

Sec. 3, The exercise of religion? 

IJec. 4. The regulation respecting 
ministers? 

Sec. 5. Of the militia, being armed, 
&c.? 

Equivalent paid for refusing to train ? 

Sec. 6. The writ of Habeas Corpus? 

Sec 7. Trial by jury, and other 
rights? 

Sec 8. Freedom of speech and 
press? , ' 

What of libels, &c.? 

Sec. 9. What of the vote for appro- 
priation? 

Sec. 10, Lands pbdged for common 
schools? 

The school fund? 

The interest arising from it? 

What of the tolls, &c 

What of the duty on salt? 

What of the salt springs? 

Sec. 11. What of lotteries, &c.? 

Sec. 12. What of Indian lands, &c.? 

Sec. 13. \Vhat constitutes the law 
.of the state? 

What laws are abrogated? 

Sec. 14. What of the lands granted 
by the king? 

ARTICLE 8. 

Sec. 1. Relate the mode of effecting 
an amendment of this constitu- 
tion. 

ARTICLE 9. 

Sec. 1. Relate the manner in which 
this constitution is to take eflTect? 

Sec. 2. To what does this section 
refer, and what are its provisions? 

Where was this constitution fram- 
ed? When was it framed? 

Who presided? 

Who certifies to its identity? 

What part of it has already been a- 
mended? 

i^xiutsiwas o» Catixteno&im^ page 580, 
and page 640y Governments^ ^c. 
/ What is the meaning of govern- 
ment? How distinguished? 
How many kinds ore there, and 
what? 



What is the monarchial form? 

What if arbitrary? 

What if oppressive? 

By what may a monarch's powe>" 
be limited? 

What is an aristocratical govern- 
ment? 

What a democracy? 

How made a republic? 

Whence comes the supreme mwcy! 

How is the siun total formeo? 

How much does man give up? 

What is the form of government of 
the United States, and why? 

Why is it a federal government? 

What is the bond of union? 

What is remarked of the construc- 
tion of the constitution? (See 
Eage 640.) 
at is meant by constitution? 

For what does it provide? 

How does it dispose of the delega- 

' ted power? 

By whom is the supreme power ex- 
ercised? 

\Miat limits his powers, and how 

long does ho hold his office? 

How IS the executive branch of gov- 
ernment divided? 

What are the heads of these depart- 
ments styled? 

What composes the legislative 
branch? What are its powers 
and duties? 

When recorded? ' 

Whence comes our revenue? 
! What the annual expense of gov- 
ernment? 

WTiat is said of the judicial branch 
of government? 

What is it styled? 

Where does it meet? 
f Where is the impeaching power? 

Where the power to try impeach- 
ments? 

What is the government of the state 
of New- York? 

Who holds the executive power? 

Who the legislative power? 

Who the judicial power? 

What determines the duties an8 

Eowers of all the state officers? 
en shall we cease 1k> be a j^ros- 
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RjlTABLI fees GHABGBD by the county and town OFJF*!* 
CXRS OP THE STATE OP NEW-YORKt— AS FIXED BY STATUTE, 

JL bill of Sheriff *8 fees in the Supreme Courty state of J^Tevt- 

York 

For serving a writ, $0.50 
Travelling fees, per mile, (charged one way only, 
* from a given place,) 0.06 
Bail bond, or appearance endorsed, 0.376 
Returning a writ when served, 0. 125 
Summoning a jury, 1.00 
A copy of the panel of the jurors, 0.12 
Serving execution for, or under, $25i), for each dollar, 0.024 
Do. do. over$250, for each dollar, 0.014 
Aidvertising property for sale on execution, 6 weeks, 1.875 
Execution stayed or settled afler advertising and be- 
fore sale, 0.938 
Serving a writ of possession or restoration {no posse 
comitatueSy) 1.25 
Do. do. do. (with do.) . 3.75 
Milage 6iie way only, 0.06 
Committing to prison, 0.376 
Discharge from prison, 0.376 
Writ of inquiry, and summoning a jur} for same, 1,50 
Serving a w^rit of Habeas Corpus, 1.50 
Milage from jail, 0.126 
Attending a view, per day,' 1.876 
Summoning a jury to inquire of forcible entry, &c. 2 50 
Attending and receiving a prisoner into custody, sur- ^ 
rendered by bail, . 1.00 
Copy of a writ when demanded, 0.19 

Bill of Sheriff ^s fees in the Common Pleas of the state of^ew- 

Yorh 

Serving a writ, ^0.376 

Milage computed as above, 0.06 

Bail Bond, ^ 0.376 

Returning when served, ' 0.09 

Summoning a jury, 0.75 

Copy of the penal, 0,12 

Attending a view, per day, 1.25 

Going and returning, per day, 1.00 
Serving an execution for, or under $260, per dollar, 0.0$ 

4^(//<>r every $2.50 mote l\iwv%'^^^ ^^ 
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Writ of possession or restoration, (no posse comitatues,) 1.25 

Do. do. do. (with do. ) 2;50 

Jlililage from the place fixed by law, 0,06 

Committal to prison, 0.375 

Discharge from prison, 0.375 
Writ of inquiry, summoning the jury, and returning the 

inquisition, 1.50 
Attending and receiving a prisoner to custody surren- 
dered by bail, 0.50 
Copy of writ when deipanded, 0.1^6 

I^U oj Coroner's fees in the state of ^eio- York, 

For the view of each body, taking and returning inqui- 
sition, $10.00 
Drawing subpoena or warrant, 0.25 

Do summons for jury, 0.375 

Swearing witness, 0.06 

Taking recognizance, 0.25 

Charges for moving the body, &c. &c. allowed, if reasonable.. 
Serving writs in all cases the like fees as drawn by the sheriff. 

Bill of the fe^a taken by the Jud^ea of Common Pleas of JV«fD- 

York, — Fees of me first Judge, 

Por a license to an attorney, $1.00 

Discharge under the insolvent act, 1.00 

Directing an assignment, (standing on the property,) 2.00 

Receiving a petition, 2.00 

Taxing a bill of cost, 0.25 

Fees divided among the Judges present at the time of serviee. 

For the first motion of every cause in the Common 

Pleas, 0.375 

Admitting an attorney to practice, 1.S75 

Admitting a guardian on the act for the partition of lands, 0.25 

' Fees to the Judge who does the service. 

Admitting an infant by guardian or next friend 0. 19 

Taking bail in the Common Pleas, 0.25 

Do. do. Supreme Court, 0. 75 

Acknowledgment of satisfaction out of court, 0. 25 

Hearing cause of action or other special matter out of 

court, 0.25 

Taking affidavit, ^ 0.126 

Allowing a warrant of attorney, ViJSSSi 

A cknowledgment on proof of deed, xaoTVg8L®i A^^^^ *^^ ^ .«^^ 

r^eaae, 
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Certificate or order for insolvent debtor, 0.375 

Signing judgment) , 0.\^5 

Bill of Fees of the County Clerk of the state of JSTew^York. 
Searching records for a given year, $ 0.125 

For every additional year, 0.03 

Searching for a judgment fpr a given year by the clerk, 0.20 
For every additional year, 0.10 

Swearing witness to will or c'odicil, 0.06 

Drawing proof of will or codicil for each page of 72 

words, ' 0.125 

Do. deeds, wills, codicils, proofs, &c. for each page 

of 128 words, 0.19 

Do. Copies of the s^bove when required for each page 

of 128 words, 0.1t25 

Hlntering or registering mortgage, 1.00 

Do. Satisfaction on mortgage. 0.25 

Bill of fees of the Surrogate of the State of J^Tcw-York. 
Administering an oath, 0. 125 

Drawingproof of wiJJ, codicil, appointment of guardian, 

sheet of 128 words, - 0. 1 9 

Probate of a will, and lettova of admimBlTalVon, appoint- 
ment of guardian, or copies of the above for each 
sheet of 1 28 words, 0.19 

The seal of tlie surrogate^ ^ 0.75 

l^ond on granting letters of administration, &c. 0.50 

Recording wills, letters of appointment, &c. for a sheet 

of 128 words, 0.19 

Wills in -foreign tongues pay for translation for every 

128 words, 0.125 

Appointment of guardian, 1,50 

Entering and filing a caveat, 0.19 

Filing petition for the sale of real estate, 0,125 

Making and entering order thereon, 0.75 

Decree or order for the salo of real estate, 3.75 

Qitation of witness, &c. with seal, 0.75 

Taking, entering and fihng a renunciation, 0.375 

Filing an inventory, 0.125 

Searching records for any given year, 0.125 

For every additional year, 0.06 

Depositions for each sheet of 128 words, 0.19 

Copies of records when required, each sheet of 128 

words, pi 125 

Trying a will or admimsV.Tt)A\oiv e.ciTv\a^\R^> ^.^v;^ 

Scalf exemplifications, ^rv^^ 
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No fee is demanded'where the effe<?ts of the te&tator 
or intestate estate does not exceed the value of 37.50 

Bin of fees of tlie Justices of the Peace in the State of JV.* F. 

A Summons, - $ «P^ 

Warrant, j0.i26 

Attachment, 0.19 

Judgment j 0.125 

Oath, 0.06 

SuhpcBna for each witness, 0.06 

Adjournment, 0.09 

Venire for jury, 0.19^ 

Swearing jury, 0,125 

Execution, 0.19 
Sworn witness from a foreign county draws per day 0.25 

Every other witness, 0.125 - 

The costs cannot exceed $5, except in cases where '' 

a witness attends from a foreign county, 

Fees in Criminal cases. •' • 

Precept for a jury to enquire of forcible entry or de- *v 

tainor, , f • 0.375 

Administering an oatb^ ' 0.125 

Swearing a jury tu inquire of forcible entry, &c. 0.25/ 

Precept for jury to try a traverse of the force, 0.g75 

Swearing a jury to try a traverse, 0.25 

Drawing conviction of forcible entry, &c, l.Ob, 

A warrant of restitution, 0.375 

A mittimus for tine or forfeiture^ 0..1'd 

A warrant for breach of the peace; 0. 1 9 ^ 

A bond of recognisance, 0.25- 

A summons upon a penal law, 0. 12d 

Drawing a conviction, 0^375 

A warrant to levy a penalty, 0.19 * 

Bill of fees of the Inspectors of Beef and Pork in the Sthie'oj 

J^eW'York, 
Each bbl. pork inspected, sdted, and repacked, $ 0.25 ^ 
Flaging, peging, nailing, salting and pickling, 0.1l5 

Salt petre 4 oz. for each bbl, 0.09 

Hoop« for bbls. each, 0.03 ^$ 

Bill of fees of the Inspectors of Fish for the State of JV*. F. 
Bach bbl. pickled fish inspected^ $ 0.375| 

For every barrel, 6.18 ^ 

Bach bbl. or half bbl. inspected, (not repackQd^\ ^.V& 

E^ch bW. or half bbl, dry salt fiah (so\i.a\\scwVift\.^'^'^%\ ^.ve>. ^ 
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Bill of the fees of the Inspector of Pot and Pem*l JL^hes, m 

the State of ffeW'Yorh. 
InspecttDg, repacking, and reinstatiiig cask, four hun- 
dred cwt. half paid by the seller and half by the 
- buyer. ^0.19 

Note. Casks for pot and pearl ashes must be made of whiteash, 29 
inches longi and 19 inches in diameter at the ends, and be full bound. 

9t/l of fees of the Inspector and Culler ofSta/oes and Heading. 

in the State of ^ew-York. 

INSPECTOR GENERAL OP THE CITY AND COUNTY Op N. Y. 

for each 1000 merchantable staves and heading cul- 
led, one half paid by the buyer, the other by the 
seller (city and county of New-York, j $ 0.10 

Por each 1000 unmerchantable stayes and heading 
called, (paid by the owner.^ 0.05 

2. Inspector and CMerin the city of JS*etih York. 

ifor each 1000 pipe staves culled, $ 0.626 

For each 1000 hogshead staves and heading, do. 0.50 
For each 1000 bbl. staves, do. 0.375 

For each 1000 long butt staves^ do. 1.60 

For each 1000 short butt staves, do. 1,25 

One half paid by t}ic buyer and the other, by the seller. 

3. The Country Culler. 

Vor each 1000 pipe staves culled, $ 0.50 

For each 1000 hhds. staves and headings do. 0.375 

Fot each 1000 bbl staves, . do. 0.25 

For each 1000 long butt staves, do. 1.25 

fP6r pach 1000 short butt staves,^ do. 1.00 

itoTE. 1200 staves or heads are called a thousand. Half the fee is 
jpiud by the buyer and hjUf by the seller. 

Biff of fees of the Inspector of sole leaiherf in the' State^ cf 

jyeW'Yorh 

fPor inspecting, weighing, and sealing each side of 
'H •ole leather, half to be paid by the vender and 

half by the buyer. ' $ 0.04 

9iU of the fees of Sealers of Weights and Measures in the - 

State of J>rew'¥orh. 

C^or sealing and marking scale beams and measures, $ 0;12li^ 
Wqx sealing and marking every weight and small meas- 
ure, 0.03- 
With charges ibr making l\\QmQW3&yrKi\o '^^ ^njwAso^^. 
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BiU of fees charged hy the Comtables of the State of JV. F. 

For serving a warrant, 5J O.ld 

For serving a summons, 0.125 

For serving a warrant of distress for rents, • 1.50 s 

For inventory, draft of notice, and copies, 1.00 

For milage, (out of the city of New-York,) 0.06 

For fees for the levy, on each dollar, 0.10 

For levying a fine or penalty of $2.50 or under, 0. 126 
For do. on all sums above $2.50, rated for each $2.50, 0. 125 

'For taking defendant into custody on mittimus, 0.125 

For conveying a person to jail, if one mile, 0.125. 

For milage in all cases (going only,) 0. 06 

BUI of fees cJmrged by the Pound keeper in the State of JV. F. 

Taking and discharging horses or colts, and all neat 

cattle each, $0,125 

Do. do. Sheep or lambs each^ 0.08 

Do. do. bogs, shoats or pigs each, 0.06^ . 

Feeding and keeping each beast, each 24 hours. 0.03 1 

NoT^. All charges must be settled before the animal cmpoUBded is set 
at liberty, unless the pound keeper agree otherwise. 

To the Teachers ofComrMn Schools in the State ofJST. F. 
Gentlemen: — ■ "* 

I am no stranger to the difficulties which embarrass your official la ■ 
hours, nor to the consequent anxieties which disturb your peace of mind. 
Twenty years experience in the same thorny pursuit has made me famil- 
iar with all the diversity of evils Mrhich surround your path and block up 
your way to usefulness in your laudable avocation. ^ 

I will not, however, stop to enumerate those evils, but will venture to 
assert that the most prominent of the whole list, are those which grow 
out of the great and increasing variety of elementary books which %ood 
the country, and lodge, by a kind of eddying force, in the institutions^ 
over which you preside. This multitude of similar yet unlike produc- 
tions, increases' your labours, divides your attention, perplexes your de- 
cisions, embarrasses your operations, mars the orderof your proceedings, \ 
paralizes your eflbrts and prostrates your udefnlness. To this source may 
also be traced the frequent and well-founded dissatisfaction expressed by 
parents; the lond anu long complaints of pupils; and the consciousness 
that, although you call into requisition your best endeavours, and tho^ 
most p|ersevering exertions, you accomphsh but little. 

In .view of Aese considerations, and at the instance of our late excel- 
lent governor, I some time since, commenced the compilation of a com^ci 
of elementary studies, suited, as I believe, to the wants of the great body» 
of pupils intrusted to your care, and calculated to supercede the ulcacl- 
gtuooB medley now in use, and, consequent, T«ifta^N>^v^«^'^'^'^^'*^^ 
^0 generally teU and so freely confc»ed. 'tXiss nqW^r^ \^^ ^'S^^^**^* 
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with tlic previous parts, concludes the more immediately necessary aiiJ 
useful branches of study to wliich the attention of the young ha« usually 
been directed. 1 aui aware that some of the subjects here su&nitted^bave 
been regarded b> manv as more intricate and less useful tban the ^t 
rudiments of geography aud history; and that they have also been 
found, generally, less inviting to the young mind. I know that a fev/ 
simple outlmes of general geography and detached portions of history, 
accompanied by maps or pictures, possess more novelty, and cionse- 
quently greater attractions for youthful minds, than the unvarnished tech- 
nicalities of grammar, and the sober deductions of arithmetic. But I 
am by no means persuaded that those are so immediately necessary or 
essentially useful as these; or that the young mind is prepared to profit l^y 
an attention to the former, until it has been ezj^ded and strengthen- 
ed by an acquaintance with the latter, A« this is a subject in regard to 
which teachers are not perfectly agreed, allow me to ofier the opinion of 
Governor Chnton, to whom the plan of this work was early submitted. 

'*Full confidence may be reposM in the feasibihty of your undertaking, 
and I presume there will be but one opinion, as to the judicious m^ner 
in which you propose to exhibit to the attention of the scholar, the most 
necessary and useful branches of a common education." 

While I express my confidence in the selection of the parts, and the 
order of their arrangement, it becomes me to acknowledge my deep re- 
gret, that, in getting th« work through the press, so many errors, seeming- 
ly inseparable from a first impression, should have crept into its pages. 
Aside from those of a purely typographical nature, there are inequalities, 
disproportions an^ discrepances which I can dispose of in no better way 
than to refer them to the diversity of oonxcira fitonv which the compilation 
has been draVn. Over all these and whatever other imperfectioiva you 
may discover, either in the plan or its execution, I must entreat you 
to draw the veil of charity, and to accept my assurances that the effort 
has been made with a more direct and special reference to your profes- 
sional aid and the public good, than to any personal considerations that 
can possibly be involve d in the undertaking. 

in regard to the practical use of this work, I wiH merely observe that 
the division of the whole into convenient parts, was adopted in order 
thai the pupil might be furnished, at a cheap rate, with suco portions as 
should correspond with the measure of his attainments; and the collat- 
eral order of the exercises, was designed to enable the teacher, after a 
judicious classification of his charge, to adjust the amount of daily labour 
to the ability of each pupil; to keep his attention properly employed, and 
to feed lus expanding mind with rich and successive portions of usefiil 
instruction. 

It id supposed the scholar of ordinary capacity will, while engaged in 
the first pait, be able to sustain s^x perfect recitations each day; and, on 
on entering the second part, to extend these to eight; to which may be 
added an exercise in penmanship. It is also sapposed that all arithmet- 
ical recitations and illustrations, wUl be performed in class, with chaik 
upon a black board suspended against the waU of the houses Finally, it 
is supposed that every scholar, at the return of the fourth recitation, will 
promptly en|;age, through the whole course, in the eseieise of spelling 
*nd pronunciation. 

It is confidently believed that with this course of studies in te han^ 
of an entire charge of ei^ty or a hundred pupils, with proper acconmoda- 
UonSf a teacher will aiCCoinp\ii^ mote, ^\^>A'e^^<N^^«sMitMsmoifl, and 
^ better satisfaction, in one se«»oa,^i\%Xi\i«^t'«^'^^'i^^^*^^^ 
*^cr the present syatemt m a evrdfe oi som^ ^eax^. 
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That the compilation may meet yoar approbation and be productive of 
all the advantages, m aiding your labours, promoting your usefidness, 
and building up the public weal, that are here fondly anticipated, is t)ie 
sincere wish of the AUTHOR. 



To the Parents and Guordiais of piipUs attached to the District Schools. 

FfiLLOW CITIZENS:— 

Authors may write and printers may publish until subjects are exhausted an^ 
materials expended; yet, when all is done, it depends upon you. to say that their 
works shall be read and their labours rewarded. A reference to this and the pre* 
vious parts of the ^^ Common ScheolManuaV^ will be sufficient evidence to you 
that I have written, and that printers have published my writings. I now pre- 
sent myself befo'e you for a decision:— -Shall the Common School Manual lie up- 
on my hands, disppoint my hopes, and aggravate my wants, or shall it, thro' your 
assistance, have free circulation, and exert in community the beneficial influences 
for which it was originally designed, and of which it is deemed abundantly ca- 
pable. 

In forming your reply to this inquiry, I intreat you to divest yourselves of al) 
prejudice;*— it is the the fabled fish of minnow form which arrests the progress of 
the stoutest ships. Though single and simple, it may retard the bark of know- 
ledge on the vast ocean of time, more than the adverse blast or the dead calm. 

Call to mind the extensive and extending variety of different school books which 
pervade the country and load your shelves; the additional labour and amount of 
difficulties which tney impose upon your teachers ;~>tiie turmoil and confusion 
which they introduce into your schools,— the tax which they successively levy up- 
on your industr>', nnri the «»r«vk ti»«y make, throti-'b the frequent changes of 
teuchers, books, and modes of instruction, of the best hopes and just expecta- 
tions of your children. / 

Reflect for \ moment, of what importance it is to them, that, as they advance 
to manhood, they acquire a body of knowledge sufficient for all the purposes of 
free and independent Republicatis, destined to act distinguished parts in the bu- 
sy scenes of public and private life, and in the advancement of the great interests 
of their country. In the Common School Manual, I have the pleasure of pre- 
senting them, through you, with a Course of studies, which, under the direction 
of competent instructers, will furnish them with this knowledge so far as it can 
be had from books and systems of education, and at an expense of time and mo- 
ney far short of the sacrifice which is made for the stinted and' undijeiited mass 
which they now receive. 

Will it please you to examine this production and judge for yourselves? It is a 
subject of vast moment to you and to your offspring, and therefore should not be 
entrusted to hireUng hands. 

While 1 propose its submission to the ordeal of your decision, allow me to ap- 
prise you, that, like all other hunaan productions, it has its imperfections. 
Confident as I am of its great utility in the hands of^ the teachers and pupils of 
your common schools, and partial as 1 may of right be to the 'heir of my old age,* 
its faukis have not escaped my observation. Many of them however may be cor- 
rected and several improvements introduced in a future impression. Upon the 
whole, as a rough finish from zxi unkind and shapeless block, I cheerfully resigr^ 
it to be u(|judged with that candour and good faith which yon will not &il to ex*^ 
ercise. May it answer your expectations, receive your approbation and)patronage, 
and yield the advantages and answer the purposes originally contemplated by the 

Author. 
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